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A GREAT MUSICAL FAMILY. 

sons, Frank and Walter. Leopold Damrosch came td 
w York Symphony in = pe His son, Frank, has been 

Walter, conducted the New York Symphony for fort) 
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MARY LUDINGTON, 
who has re-opened her New York studios following a suc- 
essful sojourn abroad. Miss Ludington has accompanied 
many prominent artists, but is now devoting her entire time 
to coaching. Among those who are studying with her is 
Cyril Pitts, American tenor, who is well known for his sing 
ing over the radio and who will appear in recital from coast 
to coast during the coming season. Carmela Ponselle, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Leone Kruse, 
of the Chicago Civic Opera, also have worked with Miss 
Ludington. 
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HAL KEMP, 
new director of the Hotel Manger Orchestra, being presented 
with a baton by Vincent Lopez (left) and B. A. Rolfe. 
(Photo by Harold Stein.) 


AROLYN GR- 


of Pittsburgh, aes was at the fay for Rafael Diaz when 
he appeared in concert last December at the Fort Henry 
Club in Wheeling, W. Va., and last month at the same club 
played for Dorothea Flexer. in reviewing Miss Gray's part 
in the Diaz recital, the critic of the Intelligencer called at- 
tention to her charming appearance and stated that she is an 
exceptional pianist and that the skill she exhibited stamped 
her as an artist. On the day following Miss Gray's appear- 
ance with Miss Flexer, the press declared that she “repeated 
the former favorable impression” and that there seemed to 
be “a perfect confidence and harmony between Miss Gray 


and the talented Miss Flexer.” (Photo © Parry) 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND|MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN|ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT EDOARDO PETRI 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire ART OF SINGING 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 70 Carnegie it West 57th Street 172 West 79th Street, New York 

MRS. BABCOCK New York City ” Tele 7122 Trafs TEACHER OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall, New York Season 1927-1928 began September 5th Telephone 7122 Tratelger z 
Telephone: 2634 Circle All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 


Master of Arts Columbia University 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 











a ed ar mh ee | | | | ANZ n \} | I [ Studio: 1425 Broadway New York 
vee r _— ee “SPERANZ/ GARRIGUE Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 
T [RR 2 7R 
J. H. DUVAL WALTER L. BOGERT petals es 
VOICE SPECIALIST Member American METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
In Europe 1927-28: Hotel Marino, Milan Academy of Teachers of Singing 142§ Broadway, N. Y. Diane 26ak Done. 
Artist Pupils Perfected in Italian and ART OF SINGING 7 HANNA BR¢ ICKS 
French Opera and Started on Careers 25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 





Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
see . 7 ’ oa 3. : : , ALFRED RUSSELL HURST Studio: rod West tage Street, New York 
ESTHER TAYLOR DOUGLAS|MARIE CASLOVA ‘ TEACHER OF PIANO eenes. See eee 
TEACHER OF SINGING sate eginners and Advancec -upils Acceptec 
nase : pero Rise Tekaada! oF B47 rte : Violinist Studio: 149 East 61st St., New York City 
cmeepee' °" Paris, France ARTIST PUPIL OF SEVCIK AND Tel. Regent 2357 
TRECC 
Studio: 709 Steinway Bldg. (Thursdays) FLESCH ; LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
Home: 612 West 184th St.. New | York een: and Advanced Pupils Accepted — ART OF SINGING 
Telephone Washington Heights 262 Studio: 52 West 54th Street, New York City 1425 Broadway, Studio 32, (Metro 
Phone Cirle 4658 FRANCIS ROGERS plies Overs tious Bide), K. Y- 
os _ ll oon CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn 
ated . OF SINGING 
BU RIT SC HOOL : GUID¢ YH CASEL( TTI 144 East a Street, New York City 
Sight-Singing, Ear Training, Musical Stenog- | : ne ee Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
raphy, Normal Course in Public and Private Votce TEACHER AND Opera Coacn ETHEL WATSON USHER 
4 ~ d . - LIN 


NM , Special coaching for church trials. _ 3 “ rege ; 
ay = ey, Ee 48 Lefferts Place (Twenty years of successful teaching in New York) 























Address: Brooklyn School, 
Vocat CoacH—AccomPaNnist—ORGANIST 


; , Piano Students _Accepted 
a’ 2 ________}] MUSIC EDUCATION STUDIOS 127, West 78th St., New York Cits 
ee ; 555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160th St.) elephone Susquehanna 313 
ROSS DAVID G ° 5 bit” Elementary and Advanced Courses in Piano, 
VOCAL STUDIOS MME. BARBARA GR( SSI , Voice, | emp bday paren and Flute LE 
» ‘. a VOICE CULTURE “RENCH AND ANCING—HarRMONY, COMPOSITION, 
63 West so Street A Specialist ior the Female Voice APPRECIATION AND History oF Musi HE - AT pDrT. 
Phone: Circle 2297 Languages Coaching Directors: Misses Gibbes and Hopkins IELEN BRETZ 
By appointment only: Apt. 25, 104 West 40th St., Pel. Wadsworth 4433 MEZZO SOPRAN( 
New York Phone Penn. 5521 Authorized Proschowski Exponent 
“E AC HER OF SINGING 
- . — dio: 2 G ) voklyn eights . ; 
MICHEL SCIAPIRO $$ Studio: 2 Grace Court, Brookiya Heights, N. 1 
INSTRUCTION Soto VIoLtINnist as ne , *R CTC eCTTTIART 
Sete Atenase: Peitor of CHARLES A. BAKER prises idan Puke de 
OTAKAR SEVCIK VOCAL COACH TEACHER OF SINGING 
: a. om a Residence-Studio: Euclid Hall, 2345 Broadway, Pupil of Lamperti the Elder - Do wr " " 
108 West 75th Street, New York City Corner 86th St., New York “Being in full possession of my method of ADDYE YE ARGAIN HALL 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar Susquehanna 2860 singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” | ADVANCED METHODS OF PIANO CLASS 
Francesco Lamperti. INSTRUCTION 
Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City Normal Training for Teache 
Children’s Classes 


38 West 57th St. New Y rie Phone Circle 6322 


233 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, California 














L. A. TORRENS MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 
TEACHER OF SINGING VIAFORA 
Srupio: 26 Gramercy Park, New York City Formerly lai Pa Metropolitan HARRIET VAN EMDEN 
Tel. Gramercy 6264 Teacher of noted artists SOPRANO JESSIE FENNER HILL 
GRAND OPE RA Von AES ne Teaching at Curtis Institute, Philadelphia, TEACHER OF SINGING 
: two days weekly. Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 


Endorsed by world’s greatest artists ; ‘ y 
Studios: 311 West 85th St. New York Available New York studio two days weekly. New York. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 


ADOLPH WEISS Tel.; Endicott 0252 322 W. 72d St., New York Tel. Endicott 8178 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and , 
Composition . 
Pupil of oo: ne 65 eee DI J] YI EY BU . , 
ee a ee BENNO KANTROWITZ = shel at IAR ; dl 8 pe Oe 
at the Berlin Academy 1925-27 ACCOMPANIST COACH NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE ae se hi pom ; 


601 W. 181st St., N. ¥. Phone: Washington Heights 0390 > Mrs. William Neidlin Pianis 
: . n I eer. lanist » » 
Teacher of Piano and Theory William Ne idlinger, F. A. G. O., Organist Phone: Endicott 7449 


oie _ 91425 Broadway RECITALS—MUSICALES—CONCERTS 
STUDIOS § 4 0 - ashington Ave Instruction Vv vice, Piano, Organ, Theory 
- : > >R New or 225 West 99th Street New York City 
CARL M. ROEI JER Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 = : ee e os 
TEACHER OF PIANO MRS. ROBINSON DUI 
ee ae oe E ‘ oe 
No 1 Course for Teachers . ane . . bs oa 235 East 62n treet, New yr 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York MME. ANI | A RIC ) M ME. EM MA R¢ IDERIC K Telephone Rhinelander 7900 
SOPRANO TEACHER OF SINGING 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 317 West 83rd Street New York, N. Y 
a 360 West 22nd Street, New York Telephone Endicott 9685 q : 
a po & Phone: Chelsea 9204 DR. DANIEL SULLIV AN 
MARION FATALE Y . Taught By a - Teacher of International Artists 


. TAT Tt AVUITIT > ae i%; a ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
SALVATORE AVITABILE ' ean fabs . By oe Near Seen Be 

Voice SPECIALIST WARD-STEPHENS WILLIAM THORNER 132 West 74th Street : : New York Cit 

Littt Lenmann’s Ideas of Vocal Technic VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH Phone: Trafalgar 1291 Louise Carroll, Secy 


Studio: 680 Madison Ave., New York Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 


Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday Afternoons 
mie ©: eae a SOPHIA CEHANOVSKA 


PURDON ROBINSON DASE eae CHRIST . KRIENGC VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
: ie Rie races tances ERNEST CARTER RISTIA/ K “NS AL INS 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND SINGING |ERNEST CARTER ace AN KRIENS Professor, Petrograd Conservatory 
Co-worker with Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis for COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR COMPOSER, Seren ALA VIOLINIST Laureate, Geneva Conservatory 
= arts Ss ee 115 Fast 69th Street New York City 47 West 89th St., New York. Tel. Schuyler 0569 
“ a ortance 
hosthes 0f “song 8 ecrets, € t Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
James Huneker said: “Mr. Robinson's words are ws . ——e ; few vacancies fer a god, wind instruments 
golden.” 30: arnegie Ha 
SPECIAL TRAINING FOR RADIO BROADCASTING Tele h ne: 1350 Cc cl Yy > ’ 
Teacher of Many Prominent Singers -RACE HOFHEIMER = ircie JOHN BLAND 
245 West 75th St., N. Y. Trafalgar 3651 pe wins : TENOR 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER _ Ro 
dy ee ae Steinway Hall, 109 West 57th Street VOICE PRODUCTION 


ALICE LAWRENCE WARD ee ee Y. Fee Cake ee | A eet VON: DOENHOFF yar ie feet) ss her tan 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Ta pa es ah — > PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER Telephone: Caledonia 0919 
Metropolitan O House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, New saan 251 West 102d Street, New York 
York,  rdlighene: Pormayivania 2634 227 Elwood Ave PHILIPP M | | | ELI 


39 Phone: Riverside 0366 
nue, Newark, N. J., telephone Humb jdt 142 VIOLINIST 
— TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 
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Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 











Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York. Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 


Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 














DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of sucessful teaching and 
. — a7 Or “7 r. 3 : : Q2 >: / : : , m - Concertizing 
( HARLES LEE TRACY Van gt aos ion b sans “sage N. Y. FREDERICK RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. Address: 250 West 104 St., / 
cuietne cau . elephone: H s 1370 hone Academ 
AROS ESGTEAN Faon es PIANO INSTRUCTION In Sone ig - 34 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent ace aocemmesseemeeae - Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka | Stamford and New Canaan 
Studios, 832-3, New York City style; Liszt—Technic. New York School of 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, Tenor Music and Arts, 26 West 86th Street. Telephone 


TEACHER OF SING ING aia arranged to suit indi 
Vassar College, Pc hk N. ” ad > —“—— DANI . rt 
FR EDERICK E. BRISTC Ss College oe =” ton Ane N bf Personal address, 601 West 140th Street M M I ae | } i( y] -N -R EN | x 
PRON scsicahet Trinity Church, Newburgh, N. Y. Telephone: Audubon 1140 " mn 
TEACHER OF SINGING 476 West 144th Street New York, BY. - 235 West 7ist Street, New ¥ 


466 West 153rd Street, New York City : Telephone: Endicott 834 


Carnegie Hall 





ork 








ae “TTA SPEKE-SEELEY WILBUR A. LUYSTER CARL FIOUE 
Me tecmeen eae: We = Sg -29 heaping ig son Piano” BRUNO HUHN 
TEACHER OF G J (Formerly Teacher for Met Opera Co.) > aly > an oa ile > e n A # “2 ae : 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad-| «4 Maker of Dasileca” Thins tentcensuaad: KATHERINE NOAC K |] IOU E SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
way, New York Both classes and individual instruction Dramatic Soprano English, French and German Song repertory 


New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. Chickering Hall, also 53 East 34th St | FIQUE& MUSICAL INSTITUTE 205 West 57th Street, New York 
Residence Tel., Adirondack 4344 Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center | 128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn Telephone Circle 54 









































; TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
corrects and rebuilds 
voices under 


GUARANTEE 
STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 
New York Telephone: Endicott 9654 


aE 
Voice trials by 
_sepeintment ealy 


+ MARGOLIS a | 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


~ “Not all may become Astiste, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.’ 


HAGGERTY-SNELL J27)375.2%. 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15 . Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


wert, Oratorio, Opera 
Tel. Plaza 3500 
Mgt 4 al wea a —_ _ 


H SOPRANO w 


JOHN SAGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral N. 
Address: hdihies St, Eimbarsi, 4.1. Y. Phone Havemever yas 


Frederick Southwick | 


TEACHER OF VOICE—CONCERT BARITONE 
Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall, New York 


COENRAAD V. BO S| 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 


in New York City ey Ast until March Ist, 1928 
Apply Hotel Harding, 203 . 54th 


‘ VAUGH 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
2220 Canyon Drive, Hollywood, Calif. 


:DILLING 


HARPIST 


ee 25 W. Sl &., 
N Tel. Circle 1617 





VOICE 
809 S. Broadway 
Leos Angeles, Cal. 


Mgt. Heensel & Jones, 
catnsnatond Ball, New York 


EARLE LAROS 


PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 


Recital Management Arthur Judson 
Steinway Hall, New York, N ° 
Baldwin Piano 


Meyer Posner 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Harmony, Counter poiat, etc., 
Address: 1976 Lexington Ave., New York 
Telephone: 0391 Harlem 


ALBERTO— 


| BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 


 WARFORD 
SEKTBERG — 


4 West 40th St. ens | New York City 


TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
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-KUBANSKY | 


¥ XCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


HARRISON WILD 


Address care of 


Apollo Musical Club, 243 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


St., New York City. 


| 65 Orange Road 


MUSICAL COURIER 


\CALVIN 


TENOR —TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


570 W. 156th St. _ Billings 1: 1593 New | York rk City 


PAUL MORENZO 


Teacher of Singing 
54 West 74th St., New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 6087 


‘MME. GITA GLAZE 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address bh West 80th St., New York 
one 0634 Endicott 


ZILPHA MAY BARNES 


Teacher of singing. Director Grand 7 Society of 
Van Dyck Studios, 939 Bighth Ave. Columbus MT 


_Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, NJ Orange, N.J 


:» KALTENBORN 


Pr CONDUCTOR AND VIOLIN SOLOIST 
N Orchestra and String Quartet 





z Violin Instruction 
| 14 E. 88th St., New York Tel. 8796 Sacramento 


GRACE ELLIOTT 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Recommended by Coenraad V. Bos 
| Studios: 205 W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 5420 


®°§ DEMMS =x 


CONCERT-ORATORIO- RECITAL 
ational Music League, Inc., 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


“Spring ‘Is Here’ - “Joyous Youth” “Bubblies”’ 
d Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
RB EWI 


oO . 
CONCERT SONG 
Montclair, New Jersey 
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ELLIS 
CLARK 


HAMMANN 


PIANIST 


1616 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
334 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
Hotel Royal 
535 West 112th St., New York City 


KARLETON a 


TEACHER OF guna <n 


ARTHUR DUN NHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 











Hu BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, NewYork 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE _ 
S. WESLEY SEARS 


St. James Church 


22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 





‘Josefa CHEKOVA 


606 Steinway Hall, a A de Tel. 9363 Circle 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N. Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 





RUDOLPH REUTER 


——— === Pianist >>> 
IN AMERICA 1927-1928 


Heensel & Jones, nergy 4 Hall, 113 West 57 St., N.Y. 
er Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicage 


MR. and MRS. 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 


Special Courses for teachers 


| Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 67th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 
\ Tel. Mott Haven 0363, New York 








COXE|*° TRABILSEE 


Vocal Studios 


154 West 78th Street 
New York 


Tel: 1965 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 
ized as a Voice Builder, Voice 
— and Const.” 
Opera, po ge Concert, Diction. Teacher of Lucille 


Lawrence , Ba awe singers. Studio: 
Hotel Mstsepsle.” Cla 


om MOWE ., 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 Fine Arts Bullding Chicago, Ill. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of M 
09 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Ceneert - TENOR - Oratorie 
Associated with Frank La Forge 

14 West st. New Yor 
Concert 


GEHRKEN Seri 
“Able technic - 
Brooklyn Eagle. 
“ore ing unique reputation.” — 


N. Wor 
alu ‘Schoo! of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HAL. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 
Concert Organist 


Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 


Bethy Va Ane Nee vee _ 
BUTLER = Concerts 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 5935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


P’ io 
312 Riverside, New York 
Academy 3828 























City 
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CHICAGO 
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Puplis Accepted. 
Tel. 


MARGARITA MEL ROSE 


7622—12th = — NM. ¥. 
Tel. 5255 sonhurst 
“Miss Melrose comes out of the West with « tone which 
is vigorous, not to say thundering.”"—W. Y. World. 


BIRDIGE BLYE ji: 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RADIE BRITAIN 


OMPOSE 
Girvin yey Kimball Bide. °9 , i Hil. 


Hardesty Johnson 


Studio: 8A 29 W. S7th St., New York 
Phone: 2806 Plaza 


7 ROMANOFF 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
E Vocal —_— — Training 
Coaching, tw Langua 
E 637 Madison Ave., N. Y. Tel. Regent 7460 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 
ilies 
309 West 85 St., 


New York City 
Rh J, h 3475 Erndi 


LYMAN ACKLEY 


BASS BARITONE 
Concert and Oratorio 
Chicora College Columbia, 8. C. 








CHARLES PREMMAC 


TENOR 
Se rane ce oenee 
Season 1928-29 now booking 
Address: care of MusicaL Courizr, us W. 5STth 8t., N. Y. 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


Composer-Pianist 
Pupils im Piano and Harmony 
88 Morningside Drive, N. Y. Tel. 0100 Cathedral 


IMINTZ 


H 
oO 
D 
SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Residence Fiero oe West 109th oe New York 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near Tird St.), New York Tel. 1547 Endicet! 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 


319 West 95th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8744 Riverside 
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ARCHIBALD Concert 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS “*c= 


717-A a yo pe ee CITY 
FAY, FOSTER 
specialties 
Address — 15 West IIth St., N. Y. City 

Fine Arts Building 
reaeT™= DORNO 
Chicago Stihnwayy Pio 
BELLE F ISCH SILVERMAN 
Address: 77 Girard Place, Newark, N. J 
Knabe Piano Used 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 
V. COLOMBATI 
Stadion ‘21 226 West 70th 
Susquehanna 
Concert — Opera — Recitals 
Address 161 West 86tb St, New York Telephone £338 Schuyler 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: ad be ena 110th St., —, — City 


ARTHUR M. en 
MARK OSTER 
Cecilia CRAMER 

DANIELL 




















— New York 
1980 








Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
BARITONE 
4140 Lake Park Ave. 
REPERTOIRE COACHING 
Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
acher of Josephine Lucchese 

SOPRANO 

VOICE BUILDER 


“LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND “amis 
Theatrical Singers’ Troubies 
Studio: Chickering Hall, 29 W. 

(Studio 7A) New York 
Plaza 2690 


a 


cn 


BaZa Om 





VIGTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest In opera 


Apply to President for All Information 


Baroness Katharine E. Von Kienner 
1730 Broadway, New York 
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FONTAINEBLEAU SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Palace of Fontainebleau, France 
Directors: CH.-M. WIDOR and CAMILLE DECREUS, Supervised by the French Government 
For American Artists, Teachers and Advanced Students Only 


June 25 to September 25, 1928 


Greatest French Teachers, including Widor, Libert and Dupré, Organ; André Bloch, Hewitt, Violin; Paul Bazelaire, Violoncello and Instrumental Ensemble ; Pca 
Composition and Conducting; Miss Nadia. Boulanger, Harmony (the Appreciation Harp; Litvinne, Roosevelt and Salignac, Voice, Repertory and Mise- en-scéne; Pil- 
and Philosophy of Modern Music) ; Isidor Philipp and Decreus, Piano; Rémy and lois, the French Language and History of Music; Fauchet, Solfeggio. 

Tuition, board and lodging $300, three months’ course; $225, two months’ course 


AMERICAN OF FICE: National Art Club Studios, 119 East 19th Street, New York City FRANCIS ROGERS, Chairman 
eae ee 



































NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC\| cieviv instrrure oF MUSIC AND ALLIED ARTS 


Forty-ninth Season 114-116 EAST 85th ST Incorporated 1878 
aeake, Under the University of the state of New Yo a RAMON B. GIRVIN, Pres. 
PRAE ’ 
All branches of music leading to Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. Violin and Chamber CHICAGO’S NEW SCHOOL 
Music: HANS LETZ; Theory and Composition: Prof. Dr. CORNELIUS RYBNER; Violoncello: 
WILLIAM EBANN; Vocal: MME. MARIE van GELDER, VERA NETTE, MINA ELMAN; Harp: ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
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ARIADNE HOLMES EDWARDS 
Teacher of the ITALIAN SCHOOL OF SING- 
ING that produced the famous baritone GIUS- 
EPPE DE LUCA. Studio 803, STEINWAY 
HALL, 113 W. 57th St, N. Y. Tel. Circle 3278. 
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The Best Bargain is Quality— 


6 Repo Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its — 
maker :: ss $2 : 3s 
1 Its continued use in — iuntiontions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability ; $$ 3 
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MARY GARDEN SAYS: 


I was much pleased to listen to your ren- 
dition on The Autopiano, which is the height 
of ingenuity when it comes to playing the 
piano by means of a music roll. Your in- 
strument follows thoroughly the interpreta- 
tion of the performers, giving a dignified 
reading of the classics. By your system for 
accenting the melody, one is led to imagine 
hearing the velvety touch of a Paderewski. 
It seems to live and breathe. 


Sincerely, 





THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 
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Pierre Monteux Conducts 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


First Appearance as Last of the Guest Con- 
ductors Arouses Huge Audience to 
Great Enthusiasm 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Pierre Monteux made his first ap- 
pearance as final guest conductor of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra at the concerts of February 3 and 4, and received 
a warm welcome from the audience. As former conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux’s high 
merit as a conductor is well known, and Philadelphia is 
fortunate in having him at the head of its 
orchestra for the remainder of the season. 

The program selected by Mr. Monteux for his 
first concerts here held a strange and mighty 
element of contrast between the classic Seventh 
Symphony of Beethoven, the Overture Iphigenia 
in Aulis by Gluck, and the ultra modern con- 
certo for orchestra, op. 38, by Hindemith, a young 
German composer. This latter, a frightfully diffi- 
cult number to conduct or play, held much of 
interest and many discords. The various voices 
of the orchestra appeared to be playing in dif- 
ferent keys at the same time; the rhythms also 
seemed to be at variance much of the time. The 
effect of the use of massed strings in very quick 
tempo was another noticeable feature, while the 
wood winds were cleverly used throughout. To 
conduct such a number successfully with few 
rehearsals, certainly bespeaks a mastery of the 
art of conducting. It cannot be said that the 
audience really felt appreciative of all this hard 
work on the part of conductor and men, for the 
composition is perhaps a bit too advanced for our 
ears even after such training as Pacific 231, the 
Varese Ameriques, etc. Notwithstanding our 
rebellion at present, we should be grateful for 
the aural training, and can at least appreciate 
the skill of player and conductor in the perform- 
ance of such a work. 

Following this, Chabrier’s Bourree Fantasque, 
orchestrated by Feliz Mottl, came as a relief, 
although musically it had not great merit. But 
it surely has rhythm and rollicked along most 
gayly. 

The more conservative 
gram included these others, as if to keep them 
within bounds. The opening selection was the 
Gluck Overture, in which the delicacy of detail 
was perfectly brought out and the tonal quality 
of the orchestra was noteworthy. The closing 
number was the beautiful Beethoven seventh 
symphony. In this Mr. Monteux took the first 
and third movements rather more deliberately 
than we are accustomed to hear them, thereby 
gaining somewhat in the clearness with which 
the themes and details of construction were 
brought out, although it must be admitted that 
a slight dragging forced itself upon the audience 
in spots. The second movement was a master- 
piece of conducting, for it held the listener ab- 
solutely by the beauty of this masterly bit of 
composition. It has perhaps never been better 
done here, and although as is customary there 
was no applause until the close, the audience then 
manifested its vast approval, while Mr. Monteux also mani- 
fested his approval of the orchestra. 

It will be interesting to hear Monteux’s varied interpreta- 
tions during the remainder of his stay here. M. M. C 
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Denver to Have Summer School of Music 

Denver, Cot.—The Denver College of Music announces 
a summer school of such scope as to place it immediately 
among the important courses of the country. Rudolph Ganz, 
pianist, and Arthur Hartman, violinist, are two internation- 
ally known artists who will conduct master classes at the 
Denver College. Blanche Dingley-Mathews, who last sum- 
mer conducted her normal course for piano teachers at 
Wellesley College, is also engaged for the summer faculty of 
this institution. John C. Wilcox, member of the American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing and well known as a 
teacher of teachers, will conduct vocal pedagogy course, and 


on January 
approval of public and press. 
were 
audience signified its pleasure by numerous recalls. 
mediately after the 
Chicago, 


MUSICALOURIER 


John C. Kendel, first vice 
ference of Music Supervisors, 
guest teacher at one of the largest Chicago conservatories, 
will conduct a six weeks’ normal course for supervisors. 
Elias G. Trustman, cellist from the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, who is permanently engaged for the regular 
faculty, will make his Denver debut as teacher in the 
College’s summer school and first cellist in the Elitch summer 
symphony orchestra, which Mr. Ganz will conduct in Denver 
during eight weeks. Henry T. Ginsburg, concertmaster of 
the summer symphony; Francis Hendriks, well known pianist 
and composer, and Karl O. Staps, otgahist, and some thirty 
other instructors, complete the faculty for this new summer 
school “out where the West begins.” 


president of the National Con- 
and, for two summers past, 


Dr. Edwin J. Stringham, whose symphonic compositions 
are being played this season by orchestras in Minneapolis, 
Rochester, Kansas City and Denver, is dean of the Denver 
College of Music, and John C. Wilcox is executive director 
It is an endowed, non-profit institution, and the board of 


The Noetzel 
DAI BUELL, 


23 at Symphony Hall, Boston, 


some of the qualities ascribed to her by the reviewers, 


concert for a recital at the Studebaker 
nll return to Boston where she 
February 14. 


and x 


trustees includes well known Denver business and profes- 
sional men and women. Its present regular season student 
enrollment is about 800. It is expected that several hundred 
will enroll for the summer work, responding to the dual lure 
of education and recreation in the mountain country. C. J. 


Samoiloff Wins Sweeping Court Victory 

Judge St. Sure, in the U. S. Court for the District of 
California, on February 2, rendered judgment in favor of 
Lazar S. Samoiloff and the Master School of Arts of 
California against Alice Campbell McFarlane, for $46,788.83, 
with interest, a total of $55,600. 

The Court says that there was no fraud, misrepresenta- 
tion, or undue influence in procuring the signing of the con 
tract by Mrs. McFarlane. It was done voluntarily of her 
own free will, and she wholly failed to show any improper 
influence by Mr. Samoiloff 


Studi 
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Juilliard Foundation 
Gives Opera Scholarships 


Fifteen American Students to Be Selected for 
Study in Germany—$5,000 Gift 


to Deems Taylor 

The Juilliard Foundation, Ernest Hutcheson dean, has just 
established, and announced, a scholarship to enable fifteen 
American students to spend a year studying operatic singing 
in Dresden, Germany. This arrangement has been made 
through Fritz Busch, director of the Dresden Opera Com 
pany. The exact amount appropriated by the trustees to 
support the scholarships is not exactly known, 
but it is stated that the traveling expenses, study 
costs, including fees for German and piano not 
in the curriculum of the opera school, will be 
paid for by the foundation. The candidates are 
to leave early in June and who will be 
selected will be required to have a vocal 
equipment as the study of histrionics will be the 
chief stress of the study abroad. This is really 
the basis of the formation of an opera school for 
American students, for which there is no age 
limit. 

A number of leading conservatories through 
out the country have been invited to select, from 
among their students, candidates to take part in 
the competition, and several private teachers hav« 
been asked to recommend candidates. The ex 
amination will take place in New York City early 
in March, for which well known musicians hay 
been asked to act as judges. Among those al- 
ready invited are: PS Heink, Marcella 
Sembrich, Sergei Rachmaninoff, Tullio Serafin, 
Walter Damrosch and Artur Bodanzky. Among 
the benefits of the school will be public appear 
ances offered the successful candidates—at first 
in small roles, later in larger ones. At the end 
of the season members of the Opera School wiil 
appear in important roles at two 
formances, to which critics and 
various parts of Germany will be invited 

At the same time that this announcement 
made, Mr. Hutcheson further stated that a gift 
of $5,000 has been presented Deems Taylor, 
through the extension department of the Juilliard 
School of Music, in honor of the composer's 
accomplishments and for the encouragement of 
American music in general. This will -enable 
Mr. Taylor to devote more of his time to com 
posing. The gift to Mr. Taylor would not he 
come the rule for deserving musicians, Mr 
Hutcheson says, but the Juilliard school we rod 
concern itself by helping American composers to 
obtain proper hearings of their 
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work 


pianist, whose appearance as soloist with the Boston Symthony Orchestra 
won for her the unqualified 
Taste and discretion, delic acy and re straint, 
while 
Miss Buell left im 
Theater 
will appear in recital on 


the Philadelphia Hears Samson 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—For its eighth perform 
ance of the season, the Philadelphia Civic Opera 
Company presented Sain-Saens’ Samson et Dalila 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, February 2 
with Margaret Matzenauer and Paul Althouse 
the title roles. Mme. Matzenauer’s remarkal 
contralto voice was heard most delightfully in the 
Spring Song and the well known My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice, as well as in the important duets and trios. Mr. Alt 
house gave a splendid characterization of the role of Samson, 
both vocally and dramatically. Especially impressive was hi 
in the first scene of the last act. Ivan Ivantzoff was a splen 
did High Priest, singing and acting the role 
Helffenstein Mason as the Old Hebrew did 
work, especially in his solo part with the 
Reinhold Schmidt was very satisfactory as 
were also Albert Mahler as the Philistine Me 
Purdey and Sydney Sutcliffe as 


mm 


convincing ty 
some excellent 
male chorus 
\bimelech, as 
ssenger, Louis 
Philistines 


under the inspired con 
who kept a fine balances 


The chorus sang extremely well 
ducting of Alexander Smallens, 
between orchestra and singers—a difficult thing to do in 
this opera. The ballets in the first and third 
to the performance Alexis Kosloff is ballet master, and 
Lunia Nestor premiere danseus¢ M. M. C 
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Louis Graveure—T enor 


The rumor that Louis Graveure had been engaged by the Metropolitan—which 
should have been announced as a rumor—has not been confirmed. This does not nec- 
essarily mean that it is not true, or, at least, 
politan has a certain wise and conservative routine which it follows in making 
announcements of artist engagements, and will, when the time comes, antounce the 
engagement of Mr. Graveure, if he is engaged. Meantime, the rumor has got abroad, 
and friends of Mr. Graveure are hoping that it is not merely a rumor. 
that Mr. Graveure is now a tenor is not a rumor. 
at a New York recital in Town Hall last Sunday afternoon and was tumultuously 
applauded by a large audience. 


may not become true. The Metro- 


The fact 
He made his debut in that capacity 


A review of his program appears on another page 





Monteux to Conduct Balance of Philadel 


phia Orchestra Season 
Pierre Monteux, who conducted the first half of 
the season of the Concertgebouw Orchestra in 
Amsterdam, is now in Philadelphia, where he will 
act as guest conductor of the Philadelphia Orchest-a 
for the remainder of the season. He led that or 
ganization in its fifth Carnegie Hall concert this 
winter last Tuesday, in a program consisting of the 
overture to Iphigenia in Aulis by Gluck, Hinde- 
mith’s Concerto for orchestra, op. 38. Chabrier’s 
Bouree Fantasque and the sevenih symphony of Bee- 
thoven. Monteux was formerly conductor of the 
Russian Ballet, the Metropolitan Opera, the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and is well known to the Amer- 
ican public, 
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Modern Music Reminds Curtiss Grove of 


Traffic Jam at Columbus Circle 


Believes that So-called Moderns 
Co-ordinated Head and Heart 


Baritone 


Compose With Their Heads Alone, While Geniuses of the Past 
Henceforth This Artist’s Programs Will Be 


Made Up of 


Miscellaneous Numbers Rather Than Entirely of German Lieder 


After learning that Curtiss Grove had spent = —— 
years of his life on a ranch in North Dakota, it was not 
surprising to find when calling upon him for an ‘eoereks Ww 
that he had chosen for his New York residence one of the 
oldest and most spacious houses overlooking Central Park 
West. It le to think of this rugged man of 
the prairies living in a small apartment with nothing but a 
row of houses to ve seen from his windows. He must 
have expanse—and he has it—for the view from his windows 
takes in not only the park but also in the distance a skyline 
of skyscrapers. At night when these buildings are lighted, 
they remind the baritone from an opera. 

THE GRovE TRAIL-BLAZERS IN NortH DAKOTA 

So varied and interesting has been Mr. Grove’s life from 
childhood that it reads almost like a book. He was born in 
Chicago, the son of a German minister, and soon after was 
taken to North Dakota, where the family had a ranch which 


1 
} 


inconceivaDd 


ol a scene 


FAMILY 


ISS GROVE 
was thirty miles from a railroad. The Groves were 
trail-blazers in that section of the country, and experienced 
many of the | s as well as the joys which are depicted 
in the famous film he Covered Wagon. It was no novel 
thing, says Mr , for him to get up at three o'clock 
in the morning and work until sundown in order to attend 
to the manifold duties which were necessary at that time 
for a mere f re were no railroads, automobiles were 
not the vogue, and nature itself had to supply most of the 

ities ife All the coal that one could burn was to 
twelve feet below the surface of the 

ground The houses were built of sod; beams were gotten 
from trees, and for the interior of the houses a white, fatty 
clay was il whitewash. In connection with the 
work on the ranch, Grove has some interesting stories 
to tell h isplayed by the men in time of 
rs were scarce. When the time 
railroads it was but natural 
a hand in leveling the road- 


living 


necess 


be found 


stress and accid t, 1 octe 
came for th yuildings the 
that young Curtis ould have 
bed and 


layil TACKS 


HICAGO OPERA COMPANY 
left North Dakota for 
school and later college 
After completing his studies 
and returning to ranch life for a time, Mr. Grove left for 
Chicago and began what was to become his career by acting 
he Chicago Opera Company. Shortly there- 
af ( authority than Campanini predicted a bril- 
liant future for him and advised him to make singing his 
life k eting upon suggestion, Mr. Grove studied 
] In, Chicago and later New York where 
he acquired his repertoire. 

New Yorkers will recall that when Mr. Grove 
debut in the metropolis in November, 1926, it was as a 
specialist in German Lieder, and that he was unstintingly 
praised for his musicianly and sympathetic interpretations of 
the songs of Schu , Brahms, Schumann and other German 


Becins Cart Super With ( 
When, in his ‘teens, Mr. Grov 
Lincoln 


‘ repar r the mini 
t prepare mini 


r 
was to go to hig xh 


stry 


this 


assiduously in Line 


made his 


composers 
1zES In GERMAN LIEDER 

terested me particularly,” said Mr. Grove, 
I have inherited my feeling for them. 
anuary of this year I sang the Dichterliebe 
translations for them which 
and these translations were 
printed on the those in my audience not 
understanding German could follow the songs, the stress of 
the words being the same as in the originals 

“Last recital here,” continued Mr. Grove, 
“I presented on songs by Hermann Durra, a 
German composer who eas done interesting things. These 
songs are similar to Brahms; they have the same feeling, 
strength, and a line that gets somewhere. He has disap- 
pointed me, however, for a short time ago I received some 
new songs from him which, he wrote, he was sure I would 
find better than those I had sung last year. Much to my 
surprise I found them written in modern vein, made up of 


ieder have Bi 


At my reci 
in German, but aad “singing 
rhythm of the music, 
1 


program so that 


kee p the 


season 
group of 


nothing but short phrases, which so far as I can see get 
nowhere. I am telling you this just to show the tendency 
of the times toward modernism, or rather toward writing 
the things which composers appear to believe the people want. 
Mr. Durra can write beautiful, melodious songs, but ap 
parently he thinks people want modernism and he is giving 
it to them. 
Mr. Grove Discusses Mopern Musi 

“An occasional discord, or unusual and peculiar combina- 
tions make one take notice, but with the ciassic composers 
one is sure eventually to get back to safe ground, to come 
home, as it were. This is not so with modern music. One 
squirms around in his seat waiting for discords to resolve 
which never do. I must confess that I shudder at it as I do 
at the sudden blastings of rock for some construction. Its 
hectic jargon of noise affects me no less than the subway, 
and its meaningless effort poignantly suggests a traffic jam at 
Columbus Circle. Even in its lightest moods, there is a total 
absence of balance. I have tried honestly and sincerely to 
acquaint myself with the purpose of it all, but other than 
the questionable purpose of freedom, I cannot find. Freedom 
and unrestraint are dangerous things when they are not 
tempered by the heart. The oft-heard phrase ‘soul-of- 
music’ is no empty jest unless it be applied to this modern 
freedom of musical expression. Just here, then, is the 
secret that tells us much. It is that the modernists compose 
with their heads alone while our great geniuses codrdinated 
head and heart, giving us a finished symphony cr song that 
was truly ‘the soul of music.” Who can doubt the sincerity 
of Schubert, Schumann and Brahms? Theirs is no throbbing 
of the head, but an outpouring of the soul, and what jewels 
of musical expression we are heir to! When I go over a 
song of Brahms I know where he is leading me. The be- 
ginning points a path which will take me to the end of 
a perfect and beautiful musical thought, steeped in the 
sincerity of the heart. When I go over one of these so 
called modern songs, I am at a loss to know which way to 
turn, for no path is visible and all is dark and uncertain. 
When I listen to music I do not care to hear the noise of 
everyday life—that is what I want to get away from—I 
want to hear something beautiful, something inspiring! 

3rahms has vigor, feeling, strength and emotional appeal; 
Sc humann is intellectual, and Schubert’s melodies are lovely. 
However, despite my predilection for German Lieder, hence- 
forth I shall not devote myself exclusively to that type of 
program, but will prea ee arias and songs of various 
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nations. Heretofore I have given miscellaneous programs 
in out-of-town anangnenonts, but up to this time in New York 
I have specialized in the German Lieder.” 

Mr. Grove is interested in philosophy and psychology as 
well as in music. With many others, he believes that the 
power of the mind is of vast importance and that we get 
out of life what we put into it. He has put much time, 
constructive thought and energy into the molding of his life 
and career, and his efforts should meet with the same success 
in the future as in the past. 

Music in Athens, Greece 

ATHENS, Greece.—Among the soloists this season at our 
symphony concerts are included such artists as Cortot, Hu- 
berman, Sauer and Thibaud. One of the most eminent 
French conductors will direct one or two festivals of French 
music during the French exposition which will open here 
during the month of March. The Messiah of Handel and 
the Requiem of Brahms will be presented by Viennese art- 
ists, the singers coming direct from Vienna for the per- 
formance. 

Constantin Nicolay, formerly of the 
Chicago opera companies, will sing excerpts 
nerian operas during the Wagnerian festival. 

The opera school, so well directed by the same Constantin 
Nicolay, is preparing at this time Oedipe a Colonne of 
Sacchini. The same school will present the first act of 
Gluck’s Alceste. Those two spectacles will be given during 
the Olympic games of 1931. The performances will take 
place in the old Herode Theater. 

Melba Doff will sing shortly the 
Carmen. 

Otto H. Kahn, the American philanthropist and interna- 
tional financier, has just been made an honorary member of 
the Odeon, as a token for his liberality toward Greek art. 

The Odeon of Athens may soon be pulled down and a 
new edifice worthy of Athens and of our artistic ambition 

N.C 


Manhattan and 
from Wag- 


title role in Bizet’s 


towards musical culture erected. N.C. 


May Barron Sings Ortrud 


May Barron sang the role of Ortrud in the 
of Lohengrin given by the Philadelphia Opera Company 
on January 26 at the Metropolitan Opera House, Phila- 
delphia. In recording her success, the critic of the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin had the following to say: “The 
opera served to introduce an artist of whom much more 
should be seen with the Civic Company. And that was 
May Barron, who made a notable hit in the role of the 
sorceress, Ortrud. It was quite noticeable throughout the 
performance that the audience took a keen interest in her 
work and registered their approval several times, particu- 
larly at the close of the heavy climaxes which fall to this 
character after the second act gets under way. Her work 
manifested itself to best advantage in the church scene 
when a scheming Ortrud, with all the vampirish deceptions 
she could bring to her command, makes her plea to the 
unsuspecting maiden who sings from the balcony. It was 
one of the high lights of the evening.” 


performance 


Tue ProArre Quartet AND MopernisM 


The members of the Pro-Arte String Quartet were inter- 
viewed recently by a representative of the Musica Courter. 
Naturally there were questions asked as to the reception 
which the modern music played by the quartet has re- 
ceived in America, and the answer was that the audiences 
nowhere were better than here and that the American public 
manifested its interest in modern music wherever the quartet 
has put any modern music on its programs, which are made 
up chiefly of the classics. 

Those familiar with the playing of the Pro-Arte Quartet 
will know that its leanings are decidedly modern. Since 
its organization it has played nearly everything that has been 
written by worth-while modern composers. It might seem 
futile to ask if they “like” such music. Yet the puzzled 
musician of more traditional tendencies may reasonably 
wonder how it is possible to “like” some of it. The members 
of the quartet have no hesitation in admitting their admira- 
tion for modern music, nor do they qualify their statements 
in this regard, except to the extent of saying that there is, 
of course, in the modern school, as in every school of musical 
composition, the good, the bad and the indifferent, and it is 
only of the good that they speak. The dividing line for the 
average musician in the final analysis really settles itself 
down to the question of discord or no discord. The music 
of Schoenberg, to mention only one of the extreme modern 
ists, has been found by many musicians almost impossible 
because of its violently discordant character. It appears, 
however, that the members of the Pro-Arte Quartet do not 
find these discords objectionable. They do not even speak 
of them as discords and they say that they have no difficulty 
in playing the difficult intervz als involved, having become 
accustomed to the demands of modernism and having pro- 
gressed along with its development. 

We know, of course, that the same thing is actually to be 
noted in the progress of every music lover, except a few 
who are controlled by their prejudices. Although it cannot 
be said that everybody enjoys the music of advanced modern- 
ism, it is quite evident that even those of us who became 
almost hysterical with laughter at the first exhibitions of 
modernistic discords some fifteen years ago have now be- 
come so accustomed to these very same discords that though 
they may not delight they do not shock. The Pro-Arte 
Quartet has arrived at a point of such skill in the perform- 
ance of such works that they are now perfectly well able 
to appreciate differences of actual musical quality even in 
the most abstruse works, works which might baffle the 
average musician. They say, too, that the constant playing 
of the modern works, the technical developments which 
results from such playing, and the more delicate sense of the 
finest shades of intonation, have proved to be an aid to them 
in the playing of the classics. Among the classics which 
they play is a piece that is rarely played, Beethoven’s great 
fugue from his last quartet (op. 130, B flat). This work is 
often programmed by the Pro-Arte pase, as a single 
number on the program. It will be recalled that this great 
fugue was found so difficult in Beethoven’s day that it was 
discarded, and has never been very much played as part of 
the quartet for which it was written. The Pro-Arte Quartet 
finds it a gorgeous piece of writing and makes much of it. 

Speaking again of the moderns, the interviewer asked the 


members of the quartet who they considered most important. 
The answer was: Stravinsky at the head, then Schoenberg, 
Hindemith, Bartok, Milhaud, and Honnegger, this list not 
being aig wag to include all of those who are doing good 
work, but the leaders. 

The most advanced thing in modernism, according to the 
members of the Pro-Arte Quartet, is the use of quarter 
tones. The writer whose name is chiefly associated with the 
quarter tone is Haba, and the quartet has played his music 


THE PRO-ARTE STRING QUARTET 
and finds not only that it is effective but also 
system offers possibilities for future development. In fact 
the members of the quartet seem convinced that musical 
development will be in the direction of smaller divisions of 
the music scale. They do not fear the technical difficulties 
involved, but point out that the progress of instrumental 
playing has not preceded, but has always followed after the 
demands of composers, and very often the composers who 
have brought about the most definite progress have been 
composers who were not able themselves to play the in- 
struments for which they wrote. Probably for this very 
reason they made technical demands which were only grad- 
ually found possible. The playing of quarter tones, for in- 
stance, involves a new technic, new methods of fingering, 
and so on, but the members of the quartet say that the 
results are so interesting that they have been glad to 
undertake performance of such works. 

The conversation with these young men, who are full of 
life and energy and optimism, and so sure that modernism 
means progress (where so many people claim that modernism 
represents the downfall of all music), was a real inspiration. 


that the 
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Ernestine Schumann-Heink in Some of Her Wagnerian Roles 


From photographs taken at various times during the period from 1892 to 1906 


Here the contralto is shown in the role of Erda, which she 

sang for the first time at the Dresden Royal Opera forty- 

eight years ago. This role was the vehic le for her London 
debut in 1892. 


In the role of Ortrud in Lohengrin, in which she made her 

American debut in Chicago in 1898. The following year 

she introduced herself to New York at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in the same role. 


Magdalene in Die Meistersinger, during the summer of 
1896 at Bayreuth. 





As was announced in the MUSICAL 
COURIER of January 12, Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink will devote herself to teach- 
ing after the completion of her tour of 
farewell concert appearances. Kansas 
City will be the scene of her first activi- 
ucs in her newly chosen field; there she 
will conduci a class at the Horner Con- 
servatory, beginning June 11 and closing 
July 14. The famous contralto has fre- 
quently commented on the unusual num 
ber of fine voices in the Middle West, and 
her conviction that that section offers a 
great field for development had much to 
do with her resolve to honor Kansas 
City with her first master-class. Her de- 
cision to take up teaching has aroused a 
nation-wide interest among singers, and 
already innumerable inquiries have been 
received at the school from every section 
of the country from Florida to the Pacific 
coast. 

Herewith are five pictures of Schu- 
mann-Heink in Wagnerian roles sung at 
the operas of Dresden, Bayreuth, New 
York and Chicago—and, of course else- 
where as well. 














PERSONAL ATTRACTION 


By Clarence Lucas 


Many a promising young woman music student has 
missed the highway of success by following the promptings 
of her heart rather than the judgment of her head. A too 
great personal interest in the man himself prevents her from 
seeing his defects as a teacher. 

She would resent the accusation of being in love with him; 
but her smiling animation in his company shows that the 
serious work of becoming a musical artist is not the sole in- 
terest she takes in him. 

What is the attraction? It seems to be a kind of hypnotic 
power to lull the critical powers of the student. She is 
possibly unaware of the magnetic influence of the teacher 
and she believes him to be a most capable instructor. The 
teacher himself may also know nothing of the influence he 
is exerting on the younger and feminine mentality. 


The personal influence of the teacher is sometimes so 
strong that the pupil is blind to her lack of progress. And 
a good teacher loses pupils from time to time only because 
he lacks the personal magnetism which attracts and holds a 
certain kind of feminine mentality. 

Every musician of any experience has seen good teachers 
struggling for a bare existence, while unqualified instructors, 
—charlatans even,—have a list of pupils who are waiting 
for the chance to pay high fees to study with a man of at- 


tractive personality, or, at least, a man who is able to make 
the pupil think he is a great master. 

What matters the musical qualifications and teaching skill 
of the man when the pupil says “He is such a dear?’ 

And, of course, many men who have great attraction for 
women, are excellent teachers. 

The only criterion of the teacher’s merit is the pupil’s 
progress. But the best of teachers can do nothing with a 
pupil who is devoid of talent. 

Therefore, the practical result of all my experience and 
philosophy is that I can suggest no remedy whatsoever. A 
certain number of students will succeed, and a greater num- 
ber will fail as usual, in spite of any article that I, or any- 
body else, may write for the Musicat Courter. 


Walter Damrosch to Conduct Memorial Con- 
cert for Dr. Leopold Damrosch 

The first appearance this season of Walter Damrosch as 

guest conductor of the New York Symphony will take 


place tomorrow evening in Carnegie Hall. The concert will 
commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the Symphony 
ga which was founded yby Mr. Damrosch’s father in 
878. 


The program will include two original works by Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch, a Festival Overture and The Song of 
Songs from Sulamith, and his orchestral arrangements of 
two Bach numbers and the Marche Militaire of Schubert. 
The concluding number will be Beethoven’s fifth symphony, 
which was performed at the first concert of the Symphony 


Waltraute in Die Goetterdaemmerung, Bayreuth, 1896. From 

that year until 1906, with the exception of 1904, she ap 

peared at every Bayreuth festival, singing Mary, Ortrud, 

Erda, Waltraute, the first Norn, Brangaene, Magdalene and 
Fricka. 


This picture depicts her as Magdalene, which she first sang 

at the Metropolitan in 1899. Comparing the likeness with 

No. 2 it is interesting to note the effect of her sojourn in 

America on the singer’s idea of the proper way to dress 
the part. 


1878. The Festival Overture was 
composed by Dr. Damrosch in 1865 for the inauguration 
of the Breslau Opera House, where the composer was di- 
rector of the symphony orchestra. It was played in New 
York in 1881 at the festival in the Seventh Regiment Armory. 

The first performance of Gustav Holst’s Egdon Heath, 
composed especially for the New York Symphony Society, 
will take place in Mecca Temple next Sunday afternoon. 
Viadimir Horowitz will be soloist in the third concert by 
Rachmaninoff. 

Walter Damrosch will remain as guest conductor of the 
orchestra until March 4, conducting thirteen concerts. On 
February 23 and 26 he will present portions of Tristan and 
Isolde in concert form with Rachel Morton of the British 
National Opera Company. Rudolf Laubenthal of the Metro- 
politan Opera and Frede rick Baer as soloists. 


Society on November 9, 


Labunski Brings Over Portrait of Chopin 


Victor Labunski, Polish pianist, is in possession of an 
intere — painting which is said to be the last portrait of 
Chopin before his death. The painting is a small aquarelle, 
dated October, 1849, and was made by Kwialkowski, Polish 
artist and intimate friend of Chopin. After Chopin’s death 
this picture was in possession of the composer’s pupil, 
Princess Czartoryska, and after her death came into the 
hands of the Polish composer, Zelenski, who gave it to 
Mr. Labunski. Mr. Labunski has come to this country to 
make his American debut, and has the picture with him, 
as he considers it a porte bonneur 





MEONE has said, “Every man has two countries 
his own and France.” Not to love France is not to 
know her, for Romance begins weaving its spell when 
vs down at Cherbourg or Havre, 
and Paris with her siren charms 
grips the heart with her beauty 
in an everlasting fashion. 

The arresting distinction of 
France, and of Paris, is its 
architecture. Here is imagina- 
tion; everything is charmingly 
different; the superb modernity 
of America’s great cities is not 
found, but France recaptures the 
Old World for one with her 
palaces and cathedrals and gar- 
dens of exquisite beauty. 

One golden autumn day 
the sunlight shone warm and 
mellow, and the. blue-gray haze 
of the far horizons seemed to 
draw them closer to us, Clarence 
Lucas, associate-editor of the 
MusicaL Courier at Paris, and 
I, strolled down toward old Paris, 
with no appointed destination, 
which is, after all, the best way 
to stroll. 

Coming to the Place des Voges, 
the former site of the Palace of 
the Tournelles, we recalled that 
it was here beside the palace, 
King Henri II was killed in a 
tilting bout in 1565. Afterwards 
the palace was destroyed and the site became a garden until 
Henry IV erected the houses now standing there 
One of residence of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu; another was the home of Madame de Sevigne whose 
remarkable I to her daughter we are familiar with. 
Close by, is the former residence of the famous actress, 
Rachel, whose tomb we later visited at the memorable old 
hais¢ But outstanding and unfor 
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Day IN Paris 
By Lillian Wright 


(Copyrighted 1928, by the Musical Courter Company) 


which is found, too, in this noted square. This house is 
now a museum containing papers, pictures, statues, and 
all the works of the poet, and mementoes of Juliet Drouet, 
the woman whom he loved. 

Wandering through the Place des Voges, our minds filled 
with the shadows of the distinguished ghosts that live 
side by side in this historic place, we entered the adjoining 
street, des Tournelles, where once the beautiful and beloved 
Ninon de L’Enclos, born in Paris in 1616, lived her bril- 
liant and “gallant” life. The street was rich with memories 
of her—her lovers, who included dukes, the king’s most 
dashing officers, and even an abbe or two—and back came 
the legend which tells of how Ninon kept her marvelous 
beauty until she was old in years, but so young in appear 
ance that one of her own sons who did not know she was 
his mother fell in love with her and proposed marriage. 
The story runs that when she revealed to him that she, 
the woman he loved, was his mother, in horror and despair 
he took his life. 

Coming to the avenue where once the Bastile stood, we 
saw the very stones rounding out in semi-circle which 
marked its foundation; and a shadow fell aslant the pave- 
ment and a chill little wind swept over us as if the somber- 
ness of those Days of Terror for France, from their far 
place in history, still reached out a dreadful hand. 

As if to add a note of lightness to offset the moment’s 
somberness, Mr. Lucas pointed out nearby the statue of 
Jeaumarchais, whose dates of birth and death are identical 
with those of Washington, the father of our country; but 
dates which no American whom he had ever met, recog 
nized, Mr. Lucas smilingly remarked, slyly intimating that 
we Americans are miserable students of the history of our 
own broad, fine country. 

Walking on, we visited the little square where stands 
the statue of Berlioz, first of the modern masters of 
orchestra music. The statue was unveiled in October, 1886, 
and Mr. Lucas, then a boy, was present. (On another day, 
Mr. Lucas and I went to Montmartre and saw the street 
in which Berlioz lived; a street immortal because, there 
too, is the site of the cottage where brave little Mimi 
Pinson, tender heroine of the opera, La Boheme, struggled 
with her tragic life, slipping at last to eternal peace and 
rest upon the deep and not unkind bosom of Death.) 

Afternoon came of our day of sunlight and rich adven- 
ture, and we entered the church of Sainte Clotilde, and 
saw the organ where César Franck, master of modern 
instrumental composition, played for three decades or more 
We lingered in the square in front of the church before 
the memorial erected to him. It is a beautiful monument, 
with the figure of Franck sitting relaxed in his chair, his 
arms folded on his breast, while bending over him with 
hand cupped as if to carry the whisper, an angel, pre 
sumably the spirit of music, speaks to him 

We passed the home of Saint-Saéns with its great hand 
carved oak portals. We halted in admiration before the 
beautiful Tour St. Jacques, one of the few medieval struc 
tures left in Paris. This tower, of Gothic architecture, 
belongs to the period of Notre Dame. 

Standing in the Place Vendome, we looked up at the 
home of Chopin. Each house in the square in which was 
Chopin's home, was built with the true Mansard roof 
None of these has been altered in all these years gone by 

We saw the old house in Rue Mazarine where Moliére 
lived; and passed the home of Heine; and the corner where 
stood Rossini’s house. The Restaurant Pallaird is there 
now, named for Rossini’s cook. 

Strolling through the Rue des Lombards where Boccaccio 
was born in 1313, and who later became the foremost 
writer of Italian prose, we walked until we came to the 
house where Count Fersen of Sweden lived, he who planned 
and almost carried through the famous escape of Marie 


These photographs made especially for the Musica Courier 


Clarence Lucas, and copyrighted 





THE RESIDENCE OF NINON DE L’ENCLOS 


rue des Tournelles. Milton Lucas at door. 
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Antoinette from the Tuilleries, and whom history records 
as the only man the ill-fated queen truly loved. 

The afternoon sped on, and somewhat tired from our 
pilgrimage to historical shrines we climbed into a taxi 
cruising by, requesting to be driven to the beautiful ceme- 
tery of Pere Lachaise. With feelings of profound sadness 
and reverence we stood before the tombs of Rossini, Cheru- 
bini, Bellini, and Patti; and before those of Oscar Wilde 
and Balzac. We paused before the memorial to Abelard 
and Heloise, immortal lovers of history; and remained a 
long time before the tomb of Chopin. 

Chopin lived just thirty-nine years, but he achieved for 
himself in his short life a place among the immortals. 
Wherever one hears of music, whomever else one may 
think of, swiftly will come to mind the name of Chopin, for 
with him and Liszt began the modern conception of piano 
playing. 

The monument above his tomb is surmounted by the 
mourning figure of a woman. Sorrowing, she broods eter- 
nally over her imperishable dead. 

Leaning against the iron rail surrounding the tomb, we 
listened to the wind sigh through the evergreens, and rustle 
the dried leaves of the great chestnut trees—even the sun- 
light and the shadows seemed to love this place, so softly 
did they fall about it. 

Walking soberly down the dozens of leading to 
the street from the cemetery, silently we climbed into our 
waiting taxi and turned back to Paris, beautiful in the 
opalescent color of the sunset. 

We alighted in the Rue Visconti, formerly called Rue 
des Marais Saint-Germain, which was opened through the 
marshes of Paris in 1540. 

Racine died at Number 19, Rue Visconti, and in the same 
house in 1730, Adrienne Lecouvreur, famous [French actress, 
died in the arms of her lover, Marshal Saxe. She was 
buried at night on a street corner, and to this day her 
resting place is unknown. Formerly a friend of Voltaire, 
he wrote so strongly about the scandalous treatment of 
Adrienne that he became unpopular at court and had to 
leave Paris for a period of time 

He later died at the corner of Rue de Baume and the 
Quai Voltaire, very near the which history records 
as Adrienne’s probable burial place. 

Night had swept softly down upon the city while we 
were in the old avenue and the street lights were casting 
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THE COTTAGE ON THE HEIGHT, MONTMARTRE 
(now destroyed) in which Murger placed Mimi Pinson in 
his novel, La vie de Bohéme. 


CESAR FRANCK MONUMENT IN PARIS 
(Lillian Wright seated on pedestal) 
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small pools of gold upon the dark pavements upon which 
we walked. 

Mr. Lucas suggested that we go to the Cafe Procope 
which contains the table where Voltaire used to come 
with his friends to eat, and at which we sat at dinner. 
A brass plate bearing his name marks the table and a 
similar plate inscribed with the name of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau was fastened to Rousseau’s table, for he too, 
frequented the old restaurant in days long gone. Again 
we felt as though we were in the company of distinguished 
ghosts, as when we walked in the early morning in the 
Place des Voges among the interesting homes of many 
famous persons. 

Revivified by food and the atmosphere of the place, we 
again turned down toward Old Paris when we left the 
café. 

Passing the old church of St. Germain L’Auxerrois, we 
saw the small square tower from which was rung in 1572 


Parits.—French music has been enriched in the last week 
by two operas of uncommon value—La Tour de Feu by 
Sylvio Lazzari, produced at the Opéra, and Angelo Tyran 
de Padou, by Alfred Bruneau, given at the Opéra Comique. 
The two new works were most cordially received and de- 
servedly applauded. 

La Tour de Feu easily classes as one of the outstanding 
novelties that have been essayed at the Opéra in a very long 
time. The composer is his own librettist and has imz agined 
a subject well adapted for interpretation by a musician of 
his sombre, almost morbid temperament. 

The scene of the plot is laid on a bleak island off the 
coast of Brittany. Yves, the young keeper of the light- 
house, marries Naic, a girl who as a baby was washed 
ashore. She is a strange Ibsenian Lady of the Sea, with 
unexplained yearnings and impulses. On their wedding day, 
a Portuguese ship anchors in the roads. The owner, Don 
Jacinto, also a creature of impulse, comes ashore, sees the 
young bride and creates a deep impression on her by his 
splendor, the ardor of his gaze and the caressing inflection 
of his voice. Before the bride and bridegroom go off to 
the lonely lighthouse, the fiery tower which is seen glowing 
like a furnace in the distance, Don Jacinto obtains from 
Naic a half promise to meet him. 

The following morning the Portuguese calls at the light- 
house, in the absence of the husband and finally persuades 
Naic to join him on his ship during the coming night and 
sail to a land of eternal dreams of love and sunshine. A 
storm springs up, Yves surprises his wife signalling mys- 
teriously. He divines the truth and extinguishes the light. 
His rival’s ship runs on the rocks and breaks up. Naic in 
despair throws herself into the sea and Yves, driven mad 
by the succession of catastrophes, rekindles the light by 
setting fire to the tower. 

A BRILLIANT SCORE 

M. Lazzari has proved himself to be a librettist of ex- 
ceptional ability; his text is clear and runs smoothly, rarely 
lacking in interest and gradually bringing his plot to a 
climax. From a musical standpoint his opera possesses 
grandeur and conviction. He has the gift of melody, and 
develops, transforms and combines his themes with mag- 
nificent effect set off by brilliant instrumentation. 

Of the three acts the last unquestionably holds the palm. 
The musical rendering of the storm is a revelation of dra- 
matic force and tragedy. The energy displayed in this 
act bears the imprint of a commanding personality. Vocally 
the interpretation could not have been in better hands. Fore- 
most comes the great soprano and actress, Fanny Heldy, 
who made an unforgettable Naic, sweetly be autiful in ap- 
pearance and fascinating in her dramatic rendering of the 
fickle bride. 

JourNET STILL A MASTER 

The young tenor, Georges Thill, as the husband Yves, 
had a less spectacular role. His brilliant voice however 
came very much to the foreground and he gave an excellent 
account of himself dramatically. Marcel Journet as the 
Portuguese squire, unfortunately did not have — sufficient 
scope to show his great histrionic ability, neither did the 
role lend itself particularly to any vocal display. But one 
thing was evident—that the little that the great basso was 
called upon to do he accomplished as only an artist of the 
stamp of Marcel Journet could do. There was also a minor 
part, Yann, a traitor through jealousy, which was excel- 
lently sung and acted by a promising newcomer, ge young 
baritone Claverie, who is a recent laureate of the Conser- 
vatoire. 


MARCEL 


Movies ProvinE THE STORM 

The settings were of a very lavish order, conceived by 
Maxime Dethomas and executed by Georges Mouveau. The 
storm, in Act III is pictured in an extremely novel manner, 
namely, by way of moving pictures taken off the coast of 

3rittany. These were projected on a back drop. The effect 
is certainly realistic and caused pot a sensation. The 
experiment may be the departure for an entirely new form 
of stage setting. 

The orchestra, under the baton of Francois Ruhlmann, 
lived up to its reputation as a highly trained instrument 
and proved itself fully equal to the task of interpreting 
a new work. 

Bruneau, ZoLa Exponent, Turns To Victor Huco 

Alfred Bruneau, the composer of the Opéra Comique 
novelty, Angelo, Tyrant of Padoue, has already given many 
operas to the French stage, and has hitherto found his chief 
inspiration in the works of Emile Zola (La Reve, L’Attaque 
du Moulin, L’Ouragon, etc.) His works have invariably 
at their production, created heated controversy and it was 
only by sheer force of character and artistic probity that 
he won respect for them and even admiration. 

Charles Méré, the librettist of the new work, has adapted 
Victor Hugo’s famous drama of the same name with skill 
and pious reverence for the master’s text. The cuts, though 
considerable, have not impaired the quality of the plot but 
have rather tended to relieve the weariness of the five 
long acts. 

A dreamer, an idealist such as is M. Bruneau, could not 
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the tocsin which gave the signal for the awful massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. More than four hundred years have 
passed since then and looking at the quiet church, so softly 
shadowed in the dark, it was difficult to realize its present 
peace had not always been. 

Down into Old Paris we plunged into a street so narrow 
and so dark I was frightened. Terrible in appearance, 
men skulked along in the shadows and women crept in and 
out of doorways. I questioned the wisdom of our entering 
so sinister a place so late at night but my companion was 
not alarmed. My fears amused him highly. 

sighed with rather uncomplimentary relief 
left the dark little street and entered the more 
avenues. 

Beautiful in the day, by 
with her millions of lights 
in lavish profusion. 

Going in the direction of my 


when we 
brilliant 
Paris is a radiant city 
jewels strung about her 


night 
like 
hotel, Mr. 
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Two New French Operas Produced in Paris 


Max von Schillings Visits the a State Opera Season—Other Items of Interest 


possibly cope with the general elements found in Hugo’s 
dramas—wooers, jealous women, vindictive husbands, mys- 
terious emissaries of ruthless absolutism, secret doors, hired 
assassins and carousing ruffians, poison daggers, apparent 
death, simulated interment, Juliet restored alive from the 
tomb to a frantic Romeo who, in his blind fury for ven- 
geance, has just killed her presumed murderess but real 
saviour. Nevertheless Bruneau’s score possesses that vigor, 
peronality and character which stamp him as one of the 
leading musicians of the day. His music combines a cer- 
tain grandeur with a strikingly effective style. 

Angelo is admirably presented. It would be difficult to 
find or even imagine, more ideally perfect interpreters for 
the roles of La Tisbe and Catarina than are Genevieve 
Vix and Emma Luart; both beautiful, both gifted with fine 
voices, both accomplished singers and actresses. Lafonte 
was a perfect Angelo. Albert Wolff, at the head of the 
orchestra, fully merited the warm demonstration he was 
accorded at the conclusion of the performance. The set- 
tings were very lavish and beautiful, thanks to Georges 
Ricou, one of the directors of the Opera Comique. 


Mona Lisa For Paris 

Max von Schillings recently passed oe Paris, spend 
ing several days in the capital. The German composer re 
turned from Barcelona, where he directed the production 
of his opera, Mona Lisa, which was very enthusiastically 
received at the Liceo theater. With the frequent visits of 
Schillings to the French capital persistent rumors are abroad 
of an eventual production of his much-discussed work at 
the Paris Opera. 

VIENNA STATE 

Plans have now been definitely fixed for the coming of 
the Vienna State Opera to Paris next spring. The per- 
formances to be held at the Opera are to commence on 
May 15 and the works to be given are Die Walktire, Tristan 
and Isolde, Fidelio, Rosenkavalier, Tosca and Die Ent- 
fuhrung aus dem Serail. 

Franz Schalk will conduct the orchestra of the Vienna 
Opera, which together with the state chorus will accompany 
the troupe. Even the stage setting for the operas to be 
given will be brought from Vienna. 


Opera SEASON IN Paris 


Hera: S. 


MiLHAup’s BALLet TurNepD INTO AN OPERA 


Three other works have had “premiéres” here 
though two of them were not novelties in the strict sense. 
Darius Milhaud’s Le Pauvre Matelot, now an opera, was 
long a successful ballet in Diaghileff’s repertoire, and as 
such has been reviewed in these pages. Mare Delmas's 
Gyrca, which originated as a prize-winning opera but proved 
too cumbersome for production in that form, has now been 
cut down to a ballet. 

Les Matelots, alias The Poor Sailor, belongs to the 
better class of Milhaud’s productions, which are either very 
good or beneath all criticism. In fact if he never writes 
anything better than this opera it will suffice to 
him of all the atrocities which also bear his name. 

The music has real power and is sustained throughout 
both by the singers and the orchestra. And what is es- 


recently, 


absolve 
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crossed one of the many bridges which span the Seine, a 
river which has furnished romance and charm to many 
of the stories of France. Leaning against the bridge rail, 
we watched the water flow beneath us and the little boats 
tied up along the quais, impressed again by the sense of 
great presences in the air which pervades not only Paris 
but the whole of France. 

Standing silently, our minds brimming with the impres 
sions we had received in the day’s glorious pilgrimage to 
the shrines of immortal dead, remembrance of period after 
period of the inspiring, dramatic Past of France, with all 
its moving history, whirled before us. There is nothing 
in the world that is new that is not to be found in Faris, 
and nothing in the long march of civilization which’ has 
not left its record there. 

A clock boomed out the hour, 
we heard the deep-toned bell of 
night in Paris. 


in the distance 
It was mid- 


faintly 
Dame. 


and 
Notre 


pecially striking for so modern a score is that the artists 
have an opportunity really to sing. The performance was 
hardly adequate, though Madeleine Sibille was impressive 
as the wife and Legrand did some exceilent singing as 
the sailor. Felix Vieuille made a convincing father-in-law 

The staging was most ingenious; on one side was shown 
the home of the wife, with the house of a neighbor on 
the other, and a curving street between. According to 
need, one or the other of the interiors was illuminated, the 
fourth wall showing opaque when not lighted. It is the 
first time, at least at the Opéra Comique, that artists have 
sung inside of four walls. 

TALE 

Dull and lugubrious music accompanies the rehashed bal- 
let of Delmas, and it is doubtful whether the result is 
worth the trouble taken to remodel it. Nor is the music 
of the second new ballet, Les Matinees d'Amour, by Jules 
Mazellier, entirely worthy of the charming story, which 
dates back to the Renaissance. 

Two devils manage to enter a convent, where they see 
the beautiful and virtuous wife of Joffroi in prayer. They 
inspire her with a guilty love for the sacristan, to whom 
they give untold wealth stolen from the Church. The 
two lovers flee, but the Virgin Mary begins to pray for 
her lost children and they turn back. The stolen treasure 
is returned to the church, the wife comes back to her 
husband, and the two devils are chained up securely, In 
his setting Mazellier has tried to interpret actions instead 
of emotions, and the result is not entirely satisfactory. 

N. de B. 


A Lurip MEDIAEVAL 


So NEAR YET 

Geographically, England is so near to 
certain points it can be seen; but, as we all have learned, 
light travels faster than sound, and English music seems 
to meet with tremendous difficulties in crossing the channel. 
In fact, Purcell is the only well known English name: on 
French programs. was not surprised, therefore, when | 
saw a record small audience at a concert of Granville 
Bantock’s music in the Salle Chopin. There were exactly 
twenty-one people in the hall, and two of us did not count 
because we were music critics. The concert, which was 
of the non-exhilarating type, consisted of songs sung by 
Robert Maitland. Here, as always, Maitland’s work was 
characterized by artistic finish, care, musical judgment, and 
good vocal tone. But his manner is not one that creates 
enthusiasm. 

Nor were the composer's 
rousing spontaneous applause. 
physical attractions of his lady friend would do very well 
for showing off animals at a cattle show, but they are 
rather embarrassing to listen to in a concert room in female 
company. 


AND 


France that at 


texts of much assistance in 
Soloman’s delineation of the 


3ACHAUS AGAIN 

Bachaus was so successful in December that he was 
obliged to return in January to give two extra concerts 
He played Beethoven's Emperor concerto with the Lamou 
reux orchestra, and he gave a recital of Schubert and 
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Herewith are shown pictures of Eugene Ysaye with Mme. 
Ostende during the past summer, 
still is intensely active. He begins hid day before 
teaching, composing, 
class is an American, who 
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VIOLA MITCHELL, EUGENE 

YSAYE AND MME. YSAYE 

at le Zoute, Belgium; photographed 
during the summer of 1927. 
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Y saye 
which was divided between those 
eight o’clock in the 
rehearsing and correcting the proofs of music he is editing. 
will make her Brussels debut in 
and a Fantasie by 
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eminent violinist 


and Viola Mitchell, an American pupil, 
two Be Igian seaside resorts. The 
morning and works continuously until nightfall, 
The youngest pupil in the Ysaye violin 
March, playing the Brahms and Mozart G 
Ysaye. 
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John MecCormack’s Forty-first Washington Concert 
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Cormack appeared for his first group he received a pro- 
longed ovation. It included the old English Since First 
| Saw Your Face by Thomas Ford, and the very florid 
Enjoy the Sweet Elysian Groves from Handel’s Alceste. 
Mr. McCormack sang both these numbers exquisitely. . . . 
The Bantock gement of the very old Chinese Desola- 
tio1 beautiful Panis Angelicus with cello 
h beautiful tone. In the Irish group 

The Bard of Armagh was re- 
: Short Cut to the 
with typical Mc- 
humor, romantic sentiment and 
Breasted Pearl was quite as 
as this singer always makes it. Among the last 
group were The Cowboy's Lament, Bird Songs at Eventide 
and Love's Old Sweet Song, and after insistent and per- 
istent applause from the majority he gave Old Pal of Mine 


as an encore re 3 


and Cesar Franck 


ligato were 
1 was eagerly 


1 


ved with prolong applause; The 


Rosses was a typical Irish song, sung 
Cormack mingling of 
pathos, and The Snowy 


xquisit 
exquisite 


Dickinson Historical Lecture Recitals Begin 
Dickinson’s annual Historical Lecture Recitals 
[Theological Seminary on Tuesday afternoons in 
, at four o'clock, have for their subject Eternal 
Will Revealed in Music. The theme of the first 
was Rhythm, the Pulse of Life, and Dr. Dickinson 
e assisted by Grace Leslie, contralto; Mildred Dilling, 
tympani and instruments of percussion 

Orchestra. 
February 21, has The Emotional 
Element as the subject, with the following artists: Ragini 
Devi, Hindu singer; Charlotte M Lockwood, organist ; 
Hardesty Jol tenor, and the male choir of the sem- 
Hugh Porter conducting Seats at these lecture- 

in great demand. 


Clarence 


harpist, and the 
from the Philharmonik 


The second program, 
nston 


Estelle Liebling’s Studio Items 
Dorothy Miller 


Roxy Theater the 


coloratura soprano, was the soloist at the 

veeck of January 16. Louise Scherer 

as been engaged as the contralto soloist at the Central 

Presbyterian Church. Alina Bucciantini, coloratura soprano, 

vill be the soloist at the Club on February 26. 

g Quartet, consisting of the Misses Row- 

s, Lewis and Howard, broadcasted for the General 

January 30. Frances Sebel, soprano, has been 

give a recital in Miami, Fla., on February 12. 

engaged by Florenz 

operetta, The Three 
Estelle Liebling. 
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Heifetz on Tour 
ha Heifetz’ second New York recital of 
uary 29, he continued on tour, on February 
ntclair and on February 5 in Philadelphia. 
scheduled to proceed to Washington and Balti- 


February 9, 1928 
more and to play in cities farther south. During the week 
of February 20 he will give two concerts in Havana. On 
March 30 and April 1 he will return to New York to appear 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra. His tour will 
close at Northampton on April 30. 


Leon Glasser Pupils Enjoyed 

A dozen young violinists, pupils of Leon Glasser, were 
heard at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New York, on 
January 29, by an audience which demonstrated strong 
approval of their playing, and expressed it by gifts of 
flowers to the participants. All were young, and played 
from memory, showing varied amounts of natural talent, 
but under instruction calculated to bring their endowments 
to the fore. 

Bernard Marks, playing Vivaldi and Monti works, as 
well as his instructor’s minuet, is a star pupil; Ralph Green- 
schpoon also excels in Tartini and Severn works. Eliza- 
beth Greenschpoon, cellist, and Juliet Greenschpoon, pianist, 
showed themselves talented members of the family, winning 
much applause. Lillian Hoffstein (Viotti concerto), and 
Lillian Goldner (Haydn and Nachez works), deserved the 
commendation they received. Others on the interesting pro- 
gram were Honey Ferber, Abraham Bagrash, Emil Soskind, 
whose playing of a Mozart concerto, especially the cadenza, 
was warmly applauded, and Sidney Greenstein, the latter 
being winner of a Juilliard Scholarship, and playing a Mo- 
zart excerpt and his teacher’s Tango Triste in fine fashion. 
Mr. Glasser’s works, noted above, and also including his 
Retrospection, are melodious and interesting. The program 
closed with the following ensemble of eighteen violinists, 
playing the overture to The Barber of Seville: Abraham 
Bagrash, William Breslau, Honey Ferber, Mack Geller, 
Lillian Goldner, Ralph Greenschpoon, Elizabeth Green- 
schpoon, Sidney Greenstein, Lillian Hoffstein, George Kap- 
lan, Irving Katz, Bernard Marks, Jack Meth, Morris Roth, 
Emil Soskind, Birdie Zlotolow, Meyer Shapiro, viola, and 
Max Katzenberg, viola. William Friedman proved an ex- 
pert accompanist. 

Fiqué’s Cleopatra Given in Brooklyn 

Carl Fiqué presented his comic opera, The Return of 
Cleopatra, at the quaint Little Theater in Brooklyn on Jan- 
uary 28. The talent for the performance was largely re- 
cruited from the Fiqué Choral, and the performers reflected 
favorably upon their teacher and leader 

Mr. Fiqué’s name has become well known to the musical 
public of Brooklyn, and the affairs given at the Fiqué Studio 
have always been of such a delightful and refined type as to 
attract notice to all activities associated with his name. 

The performance was thoroughly enjoyed by a large 
audience. 


Another Pacific Coast Date for May Peterson 


In connection with her tour of the Pacific Northwest, 
announced for the first half of February, May Peterson 
will sing in Seattle, Wash., on February 10. Her appear- 
ance in Portland, Ore., took place on February 2. Other 
dates are to be announced later. 
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Questions About Piano 
Study Answered 


By Alexander Raab 
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Alexander Raab, eminent pianist, pedagog and guest 
teacher at the Chicago Musical College, has been secured by 
the Musicat Courter to conduct this department and will 
answer questions pertaining to piano study. Teachers and 
students may address Mr. Raab at 830 Orchestra Bldg., 
Chicago. Mr. Raab’s time is so well occupied that he will 
only be able to answer a certain number of questions— 
naturally the most important—each week. 


Q.—What form of exercise would you recommend for 
keeping the hand in the best condition for playing? M.C. F. 


A.—It is not possible to give a satisfactory reply to your 
question without knowing in detail the formation of your 
hand, muscular conditions and the peculiarity of your style 
of playing. The student should discover for himself— 
with the assistance and advice of his teacher—the special 
forms of exercises best suited to his needs. A hand that 
is hard and heavy, inclining easily to stiffness, requires 
different treatment than a hand that is soft and more 
delicately constructed. I know a pianist who finds it most 
helpful to play extended chords for a time just preceding 
a performance. Others will prefer double notes, scales, 
arpeggios, or even some purely muscular exercise. 


Frances Foster’s Activities in Canada 


Although Frances Foster intended to take up her ac- 
tivities in New York again this season, she has not been 
able to do so owing to her many successful engagements 
in Canada. Her headquarters being Halifax, she under- 
takes to stage and direct musical comedies, minstrel shows 
and various concerts, and has been kept extremely busy 
right from the beginning of the season. One of her main 
undertakings is a series of afternoon concerts, called the 
“Enchanted Hour,” which Halifax considers as a musical 
event. 

The Halifax Evening Mail said on November 26: “There 
has come to Halifax a very beautiful thing, an Enchanted 
Hour, when those whose thoughts at the twilight hour are 
attuned to the aesthetic joys of music, song and drama, 
foregather in Phinney’s Auditorium and, with Frances 
Foster as the chief magician, enter a magic world where 
imagination and true love of music are given a free rein.” 

On January 11, Frances Foster achieved a crowning suc- 
cess with an afternoon in honor of Franz Schubert. The 
program, rendered in German, was of the highest rank and 
carefully selected so that the audience was able to graph 
and understand this immortal master in all his various 
moods from extreme joy until dark shadows began to fall 
down on his young and tragic life. In this concert Frances 
Foster was capably assisted by several of the most promi 
nent artists of the town, all of whom wore the costumes of 
a hundred years ago. 

Frances Foster is also a director of Halifax’s only wo- 
men’s chorus, St. Patrick’s Glee Club, and has achieved ex- 
traordinary results with this chorus which had its successful 
debut last season. As a teacher of singing and coach to 
more advanced singers and artist-pupils, she stands at the 
very top of the Halifax musical profession. 


Donald Francis Tovey Returns to Europe 


Donald Francis Tovey recently sailed on the S. S. Aqui- 
tania after a visit of four weeks in America, during which 
time he appeared in four memorable concerts in New York. 
Several of the music critics remarked in their reviews that 
no earnest musician should fail to hear Professor Tovey, 
and many prominent artists also commended him highly for 
the fine art he displayed. Professor Tovey will return to 
America in the fall, not only to be heard again in recitals 
and concerts, but also, in response to numerous inquiries, to 
conduct interpretive classes like those he holds in England 
and similar to those he attended years ago under the direc- 
tion of Franz Liszt. Such classes will enable young musi- 
cians, teachers and students to benefit from Professor 
Tovey’s interpretations of the great works in music. 


Hughes Pupil Well Received 


Marvine Green, gifted young pianist and professional pupil 
of Edwin Hughes, appeared on the program of the Matinee 
Musical Club at the Hotel Ambassador on January 15. 
Miss Green offered the G minor sonata of Schumann in fine 
style, giving an interpretation that was marked by tempera- 
ment, taste, and excellent feeling for the romantic character 
of the work. The audience greeted the player with enthusi- 
astic applause, and the young artist responded with a bril- 
liant performance of the Strauss-Schiitt waltz, Tales from 
the Vienna Woods, as an encore. Miss Green broadcasted 
the entire Italian concerto of Bach over Station WNYC 
on January 19. 


Columbia Schubert Contest Time Extended 


It has been announced that the closing date for entries in 
the $20,000 international prize contest for the Schubert 
Centennial has been advanced from March 31 to April 30, 
1928, in response to requests from American composers. 
A similar extension has also been granted the nine European 
zones. National juries will meet the first week in May, 
and prize winners will be selected for submission to the 
international jury in June. The contest is being conducted 
by the Columbia Phonograph Company, and Otto H. Kahn 
is chairman of the international advisory body. 


Milan Lusk Plays in Chicago 


Milan Lusk, violinist, appeared in a recital at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, under the auspices of the 
Columbia Club. The major number on the program, the 
Spanish Symphony by Lalo, disclosed the violinist as a 
virtuoso. At the conclusion of his performance he was 
greeted by a storm of applause which was not to be si- 
lenced until he had added several encores. 
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SPRING TOUR 


In response to urgent requests from former pupils and teachers 
who cannot come to Chicago during the season, Mr. Witherspoon 
will visit the following cities the dates named. He will hear these 
old friends and their pupils sing and play with the idea of helping 
them in their work. 








March 5 Dallas, Texas 
March Denton, Texas 
March Ft. Worth, Texas 
March : . Amarillo, Texas 
March Wichita Falls, Texas 
March ; ’ Austin, Texas 
March San Antonio, Texas 
March ' Houston, Texas 
March ; . Beaumont, Texas 
March ; ; Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
April Indianapolis, Ind. 








A limited number of examinations, auditions and lessons will be 
arranged at each place. Advance reservations of appointments 
necessary. Lectures will be given in several cities. 


CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 
70 East Van Buren Street 
Chicago, II]. 
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Devora Napworney A Rapio Enruusiast 


Popular Contralto Finds Broadcasting an Inspiration as Well as a 
Valuable Asset for Publicity in Concert Work 
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and we were not disappointed when we turned to the sub 
ject of radio from the standpoint of publicity. It had been 
our impression that perhaps the public was not interested 
in the actual concert appearance of an artist after he or she 
had been featured as a radio attraction. Several managers 
had told artists this was the reason they would not manage 
their concert tours, and it seemed a little disheartening to 
think that the value of an artist was measured solely from 
this viewpoint. Miss Nadworney assured us differently. 

“Radio broadcasting has given me endless valuable pub- 
licity, and publicity which has truly been remunerative. | 
feel that those who hear of me over the radio are an alto- 
gether different class of people from those who note the 
publicity in newspapers and magazines, and because of this 
I think that both kinds of publicity are essential. The say- 
ing that an artist is not popular on the concert stage after 
having been associated with the radio is not true, as my 
own personal experience has proved the contrary. I have 
given a series of out-of-town concerts in the East and have 
found the audiences most cordial. In fact, I am sure that 
this cordiality was backed by the sense of curiosity that the 
majority of those present had in seeing the person they had 
so often only heard. 

“The tour I made with Graham McNamee, who is famed 
as an announcer for the National Broadcasting Company 
but who is also a very fine baritone, was one of the most 
satisfactory I have ever had. We had had so many requests 
that I felt, after that, more confident than ever of the 
value of radio. Those requests could only have come as 
the result of having heard me sing over the air.” 

Casually the speaker turned over to us a book full of 
clippings—“just as a proof of what I am saying,” she 
mused softly. This was what we read: “Miss Nadworney 
at once charmed her audience. Her beautiful, flexible voice 
was heard with pleasure that was marked by the demand 
for her reappearance” (Waltham, Mass., News Tribune) ; 
“Devora Nadworney charmed the audience. The young art- 
ist possesses a most expressive contralto voice having great 
strength and richness of tone” (Haverhill, Mass., Evening 
Gazette) ; “In her solos and encores a rich remarkable tone 
quality was demonstrated and the sweetness of her gifted 
voice charmed the audience” (Westchester, Pa., Daily 
News). 

“An interesting incident to me,” continued the singer, “is 
the fact that at a recent concert of the Forest Hills Choral 
Club I was engaged with the understanding that I was to 
appear as a member of the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 
I have that privilege, of course, having been with the com- 
pany for some time, but to me it was obvious that they 
wanted that factor emphasized because of my radio asso 
ciation. This prejudice, however, broke down by the time 
I arrived there, so that on the second printing of the pro- 
gram it was not found essential to stress this fact. 
extremely pleased, as it proved to me that | 
chosen because of my merits. 


I was 
was finally 
The press there became very 


“His voice is sweet, pure, and true; his personality is attractive. 
He is classed as a lyric, but indicated a fund of dramatic power.” 





—Miami Herald. 
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“AT MOONRISE” 


the new ballad by 
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One of the really outstanding new concert songs. 
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enthusiastic after my solos with the club, 
usual experience, | am re-engaged.” 

“These re-engagements,’ we commented, “must be a joy 
to you, for they are the strongest proof of your ability to 
please.” 

“And, of course, kills the statement that radio 
not popular on the concert stage,’ added Miss 
quickly. 

The enthusiasm Miss Nadworney has for radio is truly 
encouraging to those who have made radio their choice, for 
her appreciation has come after much operatic experience, 
a great deal of concertizing—and incidentally she was also 
the winner of the prize given by the National Federation 
of Music Clubs. 


and, as is my 


artists are 
Nadworney 


Earle Laros Conducts Easton Symphony 
The Easton Symphony Orchestra, under the 


Earle Laros, recently gave its thirty-sixth 


direction of 
concert in. the 
Senior High School auditorium, Easton, Pa., with Rebecca 
Beam, contralto, as soloist. The program presented was a 
difficult one, including numbers by Rossini, Mozart, Bach 
Abert, Bach, Borodin, Grainger and Tschaikowsky, and the 
manner in which they were played gave evidence of sincere 
and painstaking work on the part of conductor and orchestra 
With the exception of Mr. Laros, the men in this orchestra 
are not professionals, having organized simply for the 
pleasure to be gotten out of playing together. The results 
accomplished, however, have been so unusual that interest in 
the organization is now more than local 

Mr. Laros chose an excellent soloist for this concert in 
the person of Miss Beam, who is an artist-pupil of John 
Warren Erb of New York. She was heard with 
in Bach’s Strike, O Strike Thou Longed-for Hour, the 
orchestrations for which were loaned by Dr. J. Fred Wolle, 
who is so well known as conductor of the Bach Choir of 
Bethlehem. Both orchestra and soloist acquitted themselves 
to the satisfaction of the audience, as was evidenced by the 
enthusiasm with which they were received. Miss Beam also 
was heard in three Schubert songs, and was so well received 
that it was necessary to give two encores. Mr 
in addition to being a conductor, i 
accompaniments for the contralto 


orchestra 


Laros, who, 
is a pianist, played artistic 


Main Line School of Music Notes 


The regular monthly recital of students of the Main 
Line School of Music, Ardmore, Pa., was held on January 
9, when pupils from the piano and violin departments pre 
sented the program 

On January 18 tea was given in the large music room of 
the school, at which time Horace Entriken, tenor of Mer 
wood, scored a success in a group of songs, and Ethel James 
gave pleasure in two piano numbers. 

The Woman's Chorus, which rehearses every Wednesday 
morning at the school under the direction of Adolph Vogel, 
is gaining in numbers and in proficiency Marie Hinter 
leiter is the accompanist 

Christine Haskell, artist pupil of Florence Leenard, 
played the first Dohnanyi piano quintet with the Hart House 
String Quartet on January 23 in Pittsburgh. 

Alsen to Sing in Washington 

Elsa Alsen, dramatic soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, is to sing the role of Sieglinde in Die Walkiire and 
Isolde in Tristan and Isolde with the Washington National 
Opera Company on February 16 and 23 respectively. .On 
February 6 Mme. Alsen appears as soloist with the Cleve 
land Orchestra at Palm Beach, Fla 


Ann Arbor Students for Juilliard School 


That the University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
has become recognized as one of the leading musical schools 
of the country is evident from the fact that the Juilliard 
Musical Foundation has placed seven students from there 
in the Juilliard School. Charles A. Sink is president of the 
School of Music. 


Prague Chorus Programs 
During the visit of the Prague Teachers’ Chorus, some 
of the interesting things to be heard for the first time in 
America will be Janacek’s Seventy-thousand, the intensely 
dramatic poetical text of which was written by the peasant- 
poet, Bezruc; Kuno’s Ostrava, a story of the coal mines, 
and J. B. Foerster’s Hymnus. 
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“The sovereign qualities of the distinguished artist, the superb control and direction of emotion . . . 
consummate musicianship and a technic that stops at nothing. A master, indeed a man of genius.” 


—Olin Downes, New York Times. 




















“Josef Hofmann, prince of pianists, gave a recital yesterday. There was a typical Hofmann audi- 
ence, which means one that packed the hall. Hofmann gave his audience a reading of supreme beauty: 
a most finished keyboard art. It was a great recital by a great pianist.”"—W. ]. Henderson, New York 
Sun. 








“The mere sound of Mr. Hofmann’s interpretation was ravishing; the sheer magnificence of his 
mastery over the piano. A Hofmann recital finds my small collection of English words not at all ger- 
mane to the powerful but unclassified sensations it engenders.”-—Samuel Chotzinoff, New York World. 
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“Hofmann, one of the most grandly gifted players musically, technically and intellectually, reigns a 
towering king of the keyboard.”"—New York American. 


‘“Hofmann’s superb playing enthused. One sat before him yesterday again a captive in body, brain 
and emotions to the unerring magic of his art.”—Irving Weil, New York Evening Journal. 


“As great an audience as ever crammed itself into Carnegie Hall . . . an insatiable throng which 
in addition to a luxuriant program, exacted what may bea record number of thirteen encores. The lyric 
interludes were played with Mr. Hofmann’s most tender and gracious poetry, but constantly among them 
blazed forth convulsions of fury and desperation fit to strike the hearer with consternation at such 
titanic vehemence of passion. To follow the program through its course would mean only a parade of 
verbal superlatives.”—Richard L. Stokes, Evening World. 
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Mr. Hofmann teaches in person at The Curtis Institute 
of Music and gives individual lessons 
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THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 


STEINWAY PIANO ~  Duo-Art Recorps 
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rtistic recital, St Regis 


at her I 
these art interested the large audience 
Mary ARABELLA 
At the Union Congregational Upper Montclair, 
N. J.. Mary Arabell presented Parker’s 
The Dream of n singing The Angel, 
with a choi ty adults, and junior choir participating 
Miss Coale a valu meml I cecutive committee, 
National Ass f 
VocaL TEACHERS’ GuILp CONFERENCI 

At Chickering the Guild of Vocal Teachers 
Ziegler, president) recently held a joint « 
Si Expression The 


CoALE PRESENTS PARKER CANTATA 
Churc! 


organist, 


(Anna 
onference with 
program con 
voice and 


wietv for th tudy of 


ota in origina 
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compositk ns tor 


sisted 


MUSICAL COURIER 
piano by Rosalie Housman, ably interpreted 
by Grace Leslie, contralto; Walter Leary, 
baritone, and Edith Moxon Gray, pianist. 
Papers on Standards of Speech, by Henri 
Prentiss, and Standards of Musical 
Carina Mastinelli and Hilda 
Grace Gelling, were read, and Blanche 
Sylvana Blackman spoke on the physio 
logical aspect of voice. This was followed 
by a discussion conducted by Alfred Young, 
which brought out the following excellent 
points on which the teachers present 
agreed: Absence of obvious p-ofessional- 
ism; Intelligibility as an essential; Fluency 
of speech; Physiological ease as a great 
and actors; Beauty 
Universality of pro- 
nunciation, and Correct speech habits, co 
with tonal beauty An animated 

discussion by members of both organiza- 
tions ended in a unanimous agreement that 
discipline was necessary for teacher and 
pupil to obtain the best results 

Sunday evening, February 5, an informal 
presentation of songs was given by Mme. 
Charles Cahier: The Guild of Vocal 
Teachers is striving for the standardization 
training, and holds examinations 
mstructors twice a year at 
Hall, the home of the Guild 
Lyons RApIo 
Gertrude Lyons, pupil of May Stone, 
ecently sang over Station WCGW, receiv 
Thi blind 


of expressive 
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Tone, by 


necessity for singers 
of vocal quality ; 


ordinate 


ot voice 
tor vocal 


Chickering 
GERTRUDI SINGS 


commendations This 
excellent voice, 


young 


r 

1 

singer has an 
] 

i 


ric quality 
Srupio Notes 
Veronica Wiggin, contralto, at a dinner 
concert at the Hotel Vanderbilt, on Jan 
uary 22, two groups of and 
was also enjoyed in two duets for tenor 
and contralto Volckman Pons, 
contralto, sang two groups of songs at a 
concert at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Bloomfield, N. J., January 24. Helene 
Forker, soprano, was heard at the Bloom 
field High School as soloist with the Civic 
Orchestra, January 24. Janet Bush-Hecht 
mezzo contralto, sings every week at Sta 
tion WOR, in the Choir Invisible. Flor 
ence Landy, mezzo, sang a group of five 
songs at Station WEVD, January 20. 
Janet Bush-Hecht, Veronica Wiggin and 
Bessie Volckman Pons sing each week on 
the Corby hour, Station WOR. Elsie Eyre 
broadcast from Station WEVD some weeks 
she has been Miss Ward’s pupil both 
this Harold Patrick, 
Essex County Holy 
Archtelstet- 


ALicKk LAWRENCE Warp 


Sang songs, 


Be ssie 


ago, 
last and 
baritone, sings for the 
Name Society, February 9, at 
ters, Newark, N = 
SonG RecitaL By MyrtLe H. Purpy 
The song recital of Myrtle Holmes 

Purdy, contralto, who was assisted by 

Louis Woodruff, accompanist, at Chickering Hall, New 
York, January 20, was attended by a large and responsive 
audience, which, through the rendition of a well arranged 
program, generously expressed keen appreciation of her 
vocal skill and charm. Miss Purdy’s voice is of good pro- 
portions, with a warmth that lends a kindly and sympathetic 
note to the songs she sings. Her commendable diction, 
and the ease and grace with which she sang, gave her audi 
an evening of thoroughly refreshing relaxation. Per 
sistent applause by a gathering reluctant to leave brought 
several encores. Her program opened with Gluck’s Che 
Fara, Massenet’s Elegy, Giordani’s Caro Mio Ben, and con 
tinued with compositions by Bohm, Curran, Wood, Martin 
and others. Caroline Lowe, teacher of Miss Purdy, heard 
only praise for her young pupil 


season 


ence 


Leica CANNES’ Hour 
Radio WAAT, January 22, brought the usual hour of 
by Leila Cannes, who played Chopin's G minor bal 
The Ellerbrook Trio and Lily Hornsberg also took 


music 
lade ; 
part 








YOUNG SINGERS. 


The requirements for applicants include, 
beside vocal and other gifts, a definite am- 
bition for Professional and Operatic work. 
Maestro Papalardo will reject all appli- 
cants who do not meet with his approval. 
Those accepted will find themselves in the 
right artistic atmosphere for the study and 





Announcement 


MAESTRO ARTURO PAPALARDO 


Vocal and Operatic Coach and Conductor 


WHO WILL SAIL FOR EUROPE IN JUNE, WITH A 
SMALL GROUP OF STUDENTS, TAKES THIS 
OPPORTUNITY TO ANNOUNCE THAT HE WILL 
EXTEND THE GROUP TO INCLUDE SIX OR EIGHT 


Appointments for audition and interview by mail only. 
All arrangements must be completed before April 21st. 


Studio 616, Steinway Hall, 109 West 57th St., New York City 


preparation of their Operatic roles and will 
be assured of securing valuable connections 
while abroad, not discounting the actual pos- 
sibility of a debut in Opera. This oppor- 
tunity will be an inspiration to serious and 
ambitious students and singers with Oper- 
atic possibilities. 
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LENORE GRIFFITH, 


talented young daughter of Yeatman Griffith 


Lenore Griffith Well Received 

Lenore Griffith, daughter of the well known vocal peda- 
gogue, Yeatman Griffith, of New York, has many diversified 
gifts. She is the possessor of an unusually beautiful voice 
and much histrionic ability, but interpretative dancing is one 
of her hobbies. She is shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph in a solo dance as the Bewitched Goddess at an 
Oriental Pageant presented by Marie Jonnesco at the Ritz 
Carlton on January 17. Miss Griffith has had several tempt- 
ing offers for light opera, but so far nothing has swerved 
her from the straight line of the serious artist. 


Hart House Quartet’s Notable Engagements 
The end of January found the Hart House String Quartet 
of Toronto in the East, where their engagements included 
appearances at the Public Library in Boston, on the Eliza- 
beth Coolidge series on January 29, the Canadian Legation 
in Washington on February 1 and the Library of Congress 
on February 2 
The coast to coast tour of the Canadian organization 
has thus far proved extraordinarily successful, with the re- 
sult that ninety percent of its engagements have resulted in 
return dates for next season 
Engagements for Abbie Mitchell 
Abbie Mitchell was highly 
the New York home of Cobina 
which time the distinguished audience included Maurice 
Ravel and Chaliapin. Among Miss Mitchell’s forthcoming 
engagements are appearances at the Embassy Club and at the 
Engineering Auditorium in New York, and at Carson 
College, Flourtown, Pa 


Anca Seidlova Plays at Studio Club 

Anca Seidlova gave an informal recital at the Studio 
Club on January 27. In her playing of Brahms and several 
compositions of the romantic moderns, Miss Seidlova dis- 
played the competent technical equipment, sound musician- 
ship and a notable interpretative ability for which she has 
been known, Renee Chemet, but 
also as solo pianist 


Leona Kahl Writes a Book 
The Parnassus Publishing Company announces for March 
1 a book for children by Leona M. Kahl and Dean Dowell 
entitled Circus. Leona Kahl is the sister of Regina Kahl, 
successful pupil of Ethel Grow, whose recitals have 
brought her into recent prominence 


Louise Arnoux Captivates 


commended when she sang at 
Wright on January 11, at 


not only as accompanist of 


song 


Louise Arnoux, very French, very insouciant and very 
modern, continues to captivate her audiences. She has been 
in Canada for the past month and has sung everywhere to 


enthusiastic and unmistakably appreciative audiences 
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DELLA 


AMOILOTE 


Dramatic Soprano 


CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA COMPANY 


“A capacity audience 
found her good. Her gift: 
are remarkable. The role 
is one of the most trying in 
the repertoire of the dra- 
matic soprano. Miss Sa- 
moiloff has a voice of un- 
usual. power, the quality at- 
tractive and the range am- 
ple.”—Glen Dillard Gunn, 
Chicago Herald - Exam- 
iner, Dec. 18. 


“Miss Samotloff’s debut 
as very successful. There 
was spontaneous, warm ap- 
plause. She has a voice 
and she can act. The tone 
is dramatic in timbre, full 
and big. Histrionically 
she is eager, ardent, clever, 
passionate, self-forgetful.” 
—Herman Devries, CAr- 
cago Evening American, 


Dec. 19. 


“Miss Samoiloff has a 
voice that is remarkable in 
range, quality and volume. 
She has had good training 
and went through this first 
performance of a tremen- 
dously difficult part with 
the aplomb of a veteran.” 
—The Musical Leader, 
Chicago, Dec. 22. 


AS SANTUZZA 
IN CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 


“Della Samoiloff’s debut 
as Santuzza brought to one 
of the most gifted young 
singers the Chicago Opera 
has ever engaged a demon- 
stration which in its ear- 
nestness, its prolongation 
spoke more accurately and 
more significantly of the 
worth of the young New 
York soprano than can any 
words of a reviewer at- 
tempting to explain that 
her voice 1s one of the most 
beautiful and most sanely 
produced which the com- 
pany now boasts.”- 
Eugene Stinson, Chicago 
Daily Journal, Dec. 19. 


“Tt is not the easiest role 
in the world, and her prede- 
cessors have set a standard 
of a kind to give her un- 
commonly lively competi- 
tion. Yet Miss Samoiloff 
came through with a good 
personal success of her 
own. In voice and imper- 
sonation she registered and 
projected the character of 
Santuzza with all its melo- 
drama, even tragedy. From 
such come the artists that 
make opera worth attend- 
ing.” — Edward Moore, 
Chicago Sunday Tribune, 


Dec. 18. 


Following her successful debut with the Chicago Civic Opera Miss Samoiloff was engaged by 
Ottavio Scotto for the season at the Royal Opera House in Rome (March-April, 1928) and for the 
one at the Colon, Buenos Aires (May-August, 1928). 


Available for Concert Only October, 1928 
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703 Steinway Hall, New York 


Bruno Zirato, 322 West 72nd St., New York 
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Continued from page 11) 

Schumann in the Salle Gaveau. Bachaus has so 
accepted as one of the world’s greatest pianists 
futile to attempt a description of his art. There is nothing 
left to do but to put repeat marks on his notices, and say 
ditto. Needless to say the Gaveau was packed to suf 
focation and numbers were very nu 
merous 

A somewhat de version of Beethoven's third piano 
was recently given with orchestra by Anton Bilotti 
Pleyel Hall. Bilotti has made great progress during 
past tw perhaps not so much in actual playing 
acquisition of the concert manne His nerves are 
he can now do himself justice. He 


k ng bec n 
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The recalls eytra 
Two AMERICANS 
orated 
concerto 
in the 
the 
as in the 
better cont - and 
was recalled to the platform many times 

Another American pianist who made his initial bow to 
a Parisian aud Elwin Schmitt. His facile perform 
ance of the fe Brahms variations on a Paganini 
theme stamped as an accomplished artist, and 
he was greeted frequent outbursts of applause 

Fri 
afferet, a 
winner had much 
playing in England and on the Continent, 
recital to music lovers on January 
of the United States by way of Madrid 
technical 1 is wonderful in the true 
word. I mished at her playing of 
sparkled with brillianc y 
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PACHMANN JUNIOR 
I went to the American Students’ Club 
Montparnasse to hear Lionel de Pachmann 
recital of Schumann and Chopin, as 
works by of extra numbers. 
r of Chopin he is 
plainly the son of his father yublic appear- 
rare, hx devotes etter part of 
omposition and teaching. These Sunday eve- 
very popular, by the way, and on this 
proved aie wether too small the crowd 
every available inch of space, but over 
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SAMUEI Dt SHKIN’S SUCCESS 

attention to 

new 

con- 


call particular 
who recently played a 
Pierné at one of the 


Among the violinists I must 
the American, Samuel Dushkin, 
Suite Humor stique by Gabriel 
certs of the Colonne Orchestra, conducted by the composer 
The suite is called Impressions de Music-Hall, and is in 
five movements, Rideau, Chorus Girls, Eccentric Comedian, 
Bert and Musical Clown. It greatly appreciated 
and violinist was recalled several times 
Dushkin gave a recital with piano 
Salle Pleyel, where his varied 
scope to his polished, retined 
poetic art He has a large following in Paris, where he 
is highly and justly esteemed 
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German violinist, who recently 
the Poulet orchestra. No 
in his own country. He 
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assure success, 
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recital in which his admirable 
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know about how te 
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Heifetz in Final New York Recital 
Heifetz’ New York recital of the 
vill | y t Carnegie Hall on Sunday 
15 art of the proceeds of this will go to the 


gave a 
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ere 1s to sing 
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season 
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MYRNA SHARLOW 


MUSICAL COURIER 

Fund of the Symphony Society of New York, which pro- 
vides for free musical instruction for a selected group of 
New York public school children. Through scholarships 
about eighty of the most promising pupils in the public 
schools have been given an opportunity to study each season 
under the first instrument players of the orchestra. Another 
phase of the educational work of the society is to set aside 
a section of free seats at each of Walter Damrosch’s Sym- 
phony Concerts for Children for certain groups of school 
children. 

Mrs. Harris Childs is chairman of the Educational Com- 
mittee, which also includes Mrs. George H. Blanc, Mrs. 
\rthur Montague Lewis, Mrs. Henry Murdock Ward, and 
Mrs. Pleasants Pennington. 


Russia Turns to Beethoven 


The “Ninth” Without a Conductor—A New Sym- 


phonist and Many New Pianists 


Musical taste in Russian 
back to the classics. A comparison of this year’s concert 
program with last reveals a new and remarkable 
partiality for Beethoven, which is the more to be wondered 
at because of Russia’s otherwise radical tendencies 

The Beethoven centenary celebration, which continued 
right up to 1928, is chiefly responsible for this change. A 
deeper knowledge of Beethoven’s works with their heroic 
feeling and their striving toward the monumental in art, has 
brought a fuller spiritual satisfaction to the striving people 
of Russia than any of the more recent compositions by 
lesser musicians 

Two artists who have contributed largely to this 
appreciation are Otto Klemperer and Artur Schnabel 


Moscow. has suddenly swung 


season's 


new 
Their 


“In Miss Peterson’s sing- 
ing there was to be found 


much enjoyment and 


keen artistic pleasure.” 


Evening Journal 


said the above about May Peter- 
son soprano, formerly Opera 
and Metropolitan Opera 


The New York 


Comique 


Compar 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 


achievements in the realm of Beethoven interpretation belong 
to the most beautiful and artistic events of the entire year. 
NINTH SyMPHONY WITHOUT A CoNnDUCTOR 

Russians have also done their part, and chief among them 
must be mentioned the Conservatory ge which has 
just completed an extraordinarily successful Beethoven cycle. 
The Persynphans—the orchestra without a conductor—per- 
formed all the nine symphonies of which the most remark- 
was the ninth; for the chorus, soloists and orchestra 
sang and played in strict precision without a leader 

Most of the foreign artists who come here, including con- 
ductors, hail from Germany, although two of the most popu- 
lar visitors are Hungarian and Dutch, respectively, namely 
the violinist Joseph Szigeti and the pianist Egon Petri. One 
of the German oe pangesy , Hermann Scherchen, out-and-out 
modern, introduced us to a very important work by young 
Ernst Krenek at one Pr the symphony concerts. 

Another master of the baton, Paul Scheinpflug, furthered 
the cause of Hindemith by performing the dances from his 
ballet, Das Nusch-Nuschi. The highly exotic coloring of 
this music won it an immediate place in the favor of the 
Moscow public. Under the auspices of the Society for New 
Music, Stefan Strasser, a newcomer from Budapest, won a 
great success for his countryman, Bela Bartok, by conduct- 
ing his two brilliantly constructed pieces, The Ideal and 
Kazzikatuz, thereby convincing us that Bartok is the most 
inspired tone poet of today. 

\ True SYMPHONIST 

Among our youngest composers the most conspicuous 
figure is the twenty-year-old Dmitri Schostakowitsch. Des 
pite his youth, he has already completed several monumental 
works, of which his F minor symphony and his Symphonic 
Dedication (for hestra and chorus) have recently been 
performed. 

These works proved that at last, after a long 
have once more listened to a true symphonic composer. 


able 


orci 


pause, we 
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HANNA BROCKS, 
soprano, who will give An Hour of Song at Steinway Hall 
on the evening of February 20, with Coenraad V. Bos at the 
piano. Her program will include Italian, French, German 
and English songs. 


F minor symphony, written entirely in a pastoral mood, 
reveals an extraordinarily light but assured hand, while the 
Symphonic Dedication is a gigantic structure in which the 
young master works with massive tone blocks of tremendous 
weight. It will not be long before the name Schostakowitsch 
is familiar in other countries as well. In fact, Bruno Walter 
will perform the symphony in Berlin 

Russia used to be known for the extraordinary technical 
efficiency of her artists and she now shows signs of regaining 
her old reputation. Moscow is once more the home of a 
veritable phalanx of first class Russian instrumentalists, and 
the older generation, including Alexander Yourovsky and 
Konstantin Igumnoff now share their honors with young 
talents like Leo Oborine, who won the international piano 
competition held in Warsaw last year, and Grigory Giinz- 
burg. 

The rare art of viola playing, moreover, has been mas- 
tered by Wadim Horitsovsky, who is also an excellent per- 
former on the viola d'amore, while a cellist who possesses a 
wonderfully soft, rich tone is Sergei Shirinsky. Nor must 
we omit the young Leningrad pianist, Alexander Kamensky, 
one of the most sensitive interpreters of modern French 
music. Still another pianist (who also composes) is Sam- 
uel Feinberg, who has won great in Germany. 

E. Braupo. 


success 


Frederic Huttman Teaching in Cologne 
Huttman is now in Cologne, 
is working with a group of ails whom he 
California for a period of two years of vocal training 
abroad. In addition to giving instruction, Mr. Huttman is 
trying to assist his students to obtain a European career at 
a very small cost and to avoid the usual pitfalls which the 
American artist encounters in Europe. His long and intimate 
knowledge of musical affairs abroad should well qualify 
him to secure excellent results along these lines. He writes 
that he has made arrangements with the most prominent 
impresarios of Southwest Germany, Henings and Behrend, 
who will place his pupils as soon as they have obtained 
the proper repertoire and proficiency. Mr. Henings was 
formerly the intendant of the Municipal Operas of Basel, 
Switzerland, and Elberfeld, Barmen, Germany, and is much 
interested in Mr. Huttman’s plan, for he believes some of 
Germany’s best singers are Americans. 

Mr. Huttman formerly was principal tenor of the Royal 
Operas of Schwerin and Berlin, and he has sung under the 
direction of many of the most prominent conductors of the 
day, as well as given instruction to numerous well-known 
opera and oratorio artists. He plans a summer course of 
six months for advanced singers, and at the termination of 
the course will secure auditions for these artists. The in- 
struction will include German lieder, as well as opera and 
oratorio work 


sqpenged where he 
brought from 


Frederic 


An Interesting Dominant 

The Dominant, published 
ford University Press, has just reached this office. It con- 
tains the following articles: Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, by 
Edwin Evans; The One-Eared Man, by Charles Williams ; 
Advertissement, by Igor Stravinsky; The Secret of Sulli- 
van, by John Malcolm Bulloch; Some Chamber Music by 
Arnold Bax, by Hubert J Sir Henry Wood on 
Singing, by Frederic Austin; Heritage of Music, by 
H. C. Colles, and Sheldonian Siegfried Sas- 


soon, 


The second issue of by the Ox 


Foss; 
The 


Soliloquy, by 
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Duisy 


“Notable Violoncellist” 
“Facile handling of the bow” 
“Extraordinary agility” 
“Unmistakable Expression” 
“Artistic sense” 
“Clean technique” 
“Agility and vigor” 
“Brilliant clarity, depth and 
profound feeling” 








Specimen Program I 
"Cello 
Arioso Bach 
Villanelle Pianelli 
Sonata Boccherini 
Adagio Allegro 
Songs at the Harp 
Ariette Frescobaldi 
Canzone Scarlatti 
Stornellatrice Respighi 
Girometta Sibella 
Cello 
Il pleut doucement } 
sur la ville > Debussy 
Minuet f 
Fileuse 
Apres en reve 
Zigeunertanz Jeral 


Fauré 


Songs at the Harp 
L’ Angelus Breton _folk-songs 
Le soleil monte arr. by Ducoudray 
Ossian Chant Scotch folk-songs 
Sea Joy arr. by Kennedy-Fraser 


Sadero 
Drums of the Sea Barnett 


Fa la nana Bambin 
Barcarolle 
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“Thrills Large Audience” 


In Havana, at inauguration of 
new Society 


“Marvelous singer” 
“With her schooling the most 
difficult efforts could 
be attempted” 

“She possesses one of the most 
delightful vocal techniques” 
“It sailed limpidly” 
“With fine expression” 
“Understanding and delicacy” 


Translations of extensive press articles yield 
“An Extraordinary Triumph” 
“Without Precedent” 
“Aroused Unusual Enthusiasm” 
“Brilliant Concert” 
“Ovations Were Continuous in 
Her Honor” 





Specimen Program II 


EL MUNDO, SABADO 31 DE DICIEMBRE DE 1927 eS - 





Voi che sapete Mozart 


aa —— —— oe 
A pastoral Veracini 
. : Cello 
Concerto Saint-Saens 
Flemish Folk Songs 
Twee Konigskinderen 


Koekoek / 
Cecilia arr 
Daisy Jean, fa maravillosa artista belga electrizé a los multiples Jesus en Sint Janneken( Mortelmans 
expectadores de nuestro primer coliseo.—Con ese brillantisimo ng \ 
acto ha dejado iniciadas sus grandes y brillantes fiestas la nove ‘Cell “i 

Sociedad Nacional de Profesores y Alumnos de Musica “Pax 


Pavanne Ravel 


Papillons Faure 

Cuando terminaron los hermosos] pada totalmente por famili de| El] pano moruno 
conciertos que la Capit d g : En. pre-- Nana de Falla 

dedicé a Ia ¢ Jota f 
Facsimile copies of press notices will be sent upon request — 4 the Harp d . , 
es eux serenades Leoncavaillo 
Transcontinental tour, February to April rv three POT st 
The Fountain at Tsarkoie-Selo Cui 


Season 1928 - 1929 Now Booking Sylvelin Sinding 


Song of the Open La Forge 








= 


y 





Direction: JEAN WISWELL, 250 W. 57th Street, New York 
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JANUARY 
American Geahouwel Society 
American Orchestral 
orchestral playing, 


The third concert this season of the 
Society, a body students 
by Chalmers Clifton, took place at Mecca Auditorium: 
were Charles Naegele, pianist, 
neerto of Saint-Saéns, and a 
Graduate 
mnel of the 
and the fact th this personn hang to a large extent 
ssional ranks, the re- 
many respects on 4 


lary 8) 
px ri yrmed 
female us fr School 
Considering t uth of th rs orchestra, 
ach season, < lay join th rote 
sults attained are really arkable—in 
par with the work « rofessional bodies of standing. This 
s, of course, du tl xcellent work of Mr. Clifsen in 
drilling hi | his own enthu 

ism aft 

The program 


them with 


Overture by 
Fétes and 
mcerto 


Carnival 
Nuages, 
fifth pianoforte c 
Meistersinger, played, 
Berlioz Overture 
ollicking spirit that 1t 
well for the technical 
equipment of the players—for it is a piece of c lerable 
dificulty. The opening English horn solo was well 
played, which is saying much. The tonal effects in the De 
bussy numbers, their wealtl deli 
admirably brought out, with the young ladies of 
purity and fresh 
ness of voice, accur if ation % and intelligent cooperation 
Mr. Naegele’s undoubted lity, fine and 

I i! played concerto 

pianists, and 


mal 
ferlioz, Debussy’s I 
Sirenes, the last hor 
Saéns j the prelude to the 

oncert The 
boisterous, 


y Saint 
as usual, at the 
Was given with 
in a tempo which 


lemands Spoke 


- ynsid 
very 
juance and evanescent 
cacy were 


the chorus distinguishing themselves for 
warm tone 


unger 
mn hit alls 
A virile an norotu rform: the 


udience loc 


Meistersinger 
prelude sent much 
praise cannot be accorded M1 lifton for his admirable 
vith I sends out 
valuable 


stras of the 


work ‘ ’ 
l-equipped and 


eading orche 


University Glee Club 

mcert (thirty-fourth sea 

attracted the usual large 

wary 30 As every year, 

all concerned. The large 
concert pitch and 


eventh members’ ¢ 


who has 


the baton 


emeritus, 
] 


directed t lu wr thirty-four ars, turned over 


to the new conductor, Channing Lefebune, making a short 
speech. Needless to say both men were heartily applauded. 

While a large share of the credit for the fine training of 
this chorus is due to past efforts of Mr. Woodruff and 
Marshall Bartholomew, inasmuch as the chorus has been 
rehearsing together for many years, nevertheless Mr. Lete- 
bune has made the most of his opportunities. In the pro- 
gram chosen for this occasion there was particularly fine 
balance and attack, and the quality of the voices added much 
to the enjoyment. 

The bigger part of the program was made up of typical 
college glee club numbers, all excellently sung; they in- 
cluded songs of Amherst, Syracuse, Harvard, the Princeton 
Marching Song and the Columbia Drinking Song. One of 
the best of the evening’s offerings was Davies’ Hymn Be- 
fore Action. Other included selections were by Elgar, 
Taylor, Ravel and Carpenter. 

John Barnes Wells, well known tenor, accompanied ly 
Walter E. Johnson, delighted with a group of solos. Paul 
Carver Haskell, tenor, contributed a clever and well sung 
caricature on Puccini by Mr. Lefebune, and Albert Wieder- 
hold, too, was a well liked soloist. All are members of the 
club 


Esther Dale and the Hart House String Quartet 


Esther Dale gave a recital with the Hart House String 
Quartet in the fliedens of the Hotel Roosevelt on January 
30. The program included Henri Marteau’s Acht Lieder, a 
composition, pseudo-Wagnerian in character, presented by 
Miss Dale and the quartet; two groups of consisting 
of numbers by Debussy, Schindler, Granados, Cui and Marx, 
and the Quartet in D minor (Death and the Maiden) of 
Schubert 


Miss Dale's voice, as usual, was one of lovely quality, 
and she knows how to sing. This reviewer has seldom 
heard such a striking interpretation, of Debussy’s Chevaux 
de Bois. Daisy Bucktrout furnished the piano accompani- 
ments for Miss Dale. The Hart House Quartet, throughout 
its portion of the program, both with and without the so- 
prano, did more than praiseworthy work. The Schubert 
number, in particular, was a thing of rare beauty, the en- 
semble, at times, achieving a tone that was almost orches- 
tral in quality and volume. 


1 
i 


solos, 


Alexander Kelberine 

Alexander Kelberine, of the Juilliard Graduate School, 
was heard in a piano recital at Town Hall on January 30, 
showing considerable attainment, including well advanced 
technic and ability to express emotion. This came to the 
fore in the D minor sonata, Beethoven, fluency and speed 
combining in two movements with expression in the slow 
movement. His phrasing and vigor were also features of 
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CONCERT MANAGER ; 
Tours wr in all European Countries 


9 Dedelstraat The Holland 


1928 


Hague, 


this work: similar things might be said of the Siloti trans- 
cription of a Bach chaconne, which had the tone volume of 
an organ, and was applauded by Siloti, who was in the 
audience. A Poem by Scriabin, and brilliant show-pieces 
by Liszt, including the Twelfth Hungarian rhapsodie, as 
well as encores by Chopin, made up a program thoroughly 
enjoyed by an audience composed largely of his fellow stu- 
dents at the Juilliard Institute. 


JANUARY 31 
Benno Rabinof 


3enno Rabinof, who made his debut several months ago 
with a symphony orchestra conducted by his teacher, Leo- 
pold Auer, gave a recital on January 31 at Carnegie Hall, 
playing for the first time in public his newly acquired $50,- 
000 violin. At this recital he again showed himself to be 
a master of violin technic, and he played the music on his 
difficult program with clarity, ease and precision. His pro- 
gram included a concerto by Vieuxtemps, two pieces by 
Sarasate, one by Paganini, and severai smaller numbers. 
He was accompanied by Berthe Rich and was enthusiastic- 


ally received. 
Musicians’ Club 

By invitation of the Musicians’ Club of New York a pro- 
gram of modern American music was given at Chickering 
Hall on January 31. Marion Bauer’s sonata for violin and 
piano was played by Barbara Lull and Lawrence Schauffler : 
four negro spirituals arranged by Louis Gruenberg were 
sung by George Perkins Raymond, accompanied by Celius 
Dougherty; and Harold Morris’ new concerto for piano 
was played by the composer, with Walter Chapmen supply- 
ing the orchestral part on a second piano. There was a 
large audience and the works were all warmly received. 
These compositions show American modernistic composers 
to be on a par with those of Europe, and the fluent writing 
and free use of modernistic harmonies made a direct appeal 
to those interested in the trend of contemporary music. 


Elena Gerhardt 


Elena Gerhardt returned to Town Hall on January 31 to 
sing a program of Schubert, Brahms and Wolf songs. A 
capacity audience of old and new admirers, expectant and 
eager, awaited her. Her first appearance on the stage occa- 
sioned an outburst of applause carrying with it a hearty wel- 
come. 

Schubert songs, which opened the program, culminated in 

(Continued on page 24) 
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EDWARD L ANKOW BASS-BARITONE 


TOWN HALL RECITAL, JANUARY 17 


Let the Critics Speak for Themselves 
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LANKOW STIRS AUDIENCE 

Edward Lankow, whose rich bass voice used to delight patrons of 
the Metropolitan Opera . . gave a song recital yesterday 
afternoon in the Town Hall. His program, well chosen to display the 
best qualities of his art, included an aria from “La Juive,” sung with 
authority and fine dramatic effect; Beethoven's “In Questa Tomba,” 
the sixteenth-century “Amarilli” of Caccini, a group of German lieder, 
songs in Russian by Moussorgsky, Tchaikovsky and Glinka, and modern 
English lyrics. 

Mr. Lankow’s lower tones had much of their old velvety richness 
and color, and in Schubert’s “Litanei” he achieved fine legato and 
mezzo-voce effects and interpreted the text with feeling and under- 
standing. The same composer's —. ‘Gruppe aus dem Tartarus™ 
also was notably successful—New York Times 
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genuine voice 
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and of | Lankow has 
improvement ontrol. His mezza voce yesterday was 
and when he employed the full force of his voice did it 
nt and impre quality He sang the “Litanei™ 
and accomplis good effect with “Morgen,” which is one 
lyrics in the lieder repertoire. The 
Ts urtar 1S, artist opportunity to 
ice Taking the recital by and 
happy return to the platform after a con 
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course, gave the 


























Basso, Is HEARD IN FINE 
RECITAL 


Epwarp LANKow, 


Edward Lankow displayed a magnificent bass 
voice. It was not a program usually encountered, 
was dignified, his performance in devised of the full, unending grind of small music 
The itself - to be sung by small voices. Instead, Mr. Lankow 

soared to such heights as “A Life for the Tsar, 

and honorably used first the Glinka classic which impelled Kurt Schindler 
and last only as an interpretive instrument for the recently to mourn the paucity of Russian music 
sang. It was subtly colored, with in this country; Beethoven's “In questa tomba,” 

tones sternly hoarded for release at large moments beloved of bassos only now and then; Glazounoff's 
ete , ‘4 Chanson Espagnole,” Lieder by Strauss and 

The program included Beethoven's Questa Schubert, other Russian songs, also a lone 
Tomba,” “Amarilli,” by and a Halevy 
aria—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


His manner 
faultless musical taste voice 
one, expertly managed 
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ual—New York World. 


























What Two of the Most Venerated Critics Said Previously 
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iay testify that never in my life have I heard such a a noble 
nant, musical and powerful bass voice as Mr. Lan- 


James Gibbons Huneker, in the New York Times. 


(aad 


The first real basso profundo in many years 
voice and artistic delivery —William J. Henderson, in 


The New York Sun. 
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CAS TOSCA 


“The chief attraction of this performance 
(Tosca) was Leone Kruse’s rendition of 
the title role . . . startling to witness 
the ease and surety of her stage deport- 
ment; her singing gave emphasis to the 
fact that in her our opera has secured one 
of the most beautiful voices.” 


—Muenchner Neuste Nachrichten. 


“The main interest was again concentrated 
upon Leone Kruse . . . one of the high- 
lights of our ensemble.” 


—Muenchen Augsburger Abendzeitung. 


“The performance of Tosca was made un- 
usually interesting by the first appearance 
of Leone Kruse in the title role in which 


she made a very fine success. 


Chicago Daily News 


CAS ELSA 


“Miss Kruse made a lovely Elsa. Her voice 
was beautiful in its purity. . . . She 
touched the note of deep emotion.” 

Chicago Evening Post. 
y? gave genuine pleasure. A remark- 
ably versatile artist of whom we may be 
proud.” 


—Chicago American 


“She played and sang with poesy and 
imagination . . . her voice came forth 
with beautiful quality and power.” 


—Chicago Daily News 


CAS LEONORE 


“Leone Kruse may count her rendition and 
impersonation of Leonore in Trovatore 
among the most perfect artistic achieve- 


” 
ments. 
Muenchner Tageblatt. 


CAS AIDA 


“The singing and acting of this great artist 
at once called for undivided attention. Her 
voice is of great power, her singing tinged 
with colorful nuances and ringing clear 
above the ensembles . . . her acting is 


full of dramatic force.” 
—Prager Presse. 


Leading Soprano Chicago Civic Opera Company 


Available for Concerts 
Management: CHARLES L. WAGNER 511 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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alley 


Interviewing Marion Tal 
ley is time delightfully spent 
but not exactly an easy 
matter. We were told to 
come as early we liked 
we arrived at the 
Talley domain shortly after 
We had not 
singer since last 
the country 
many 


as 


and so 


o'clock 
little 
all 
audiences in 
from coast to « 

Seeing her fresh, young and smiling face made it hard 
to realize she had just completed a series of fifty-three con- 
certs since late in August, besides all her recording in be 
tween. Now in New York, but will not have a 
real breathing spell until the summer, which has de 
cided to reserve for a genuine rest 

When called we found her mother, and her 
Florence, who looks out for the singer’s business interests, 
both present, and, womenlike, we chatted pleasantly for 
some time. Many topics sprang up, but all could not be 
used in interview. However, there have been various 
rumors g¢ to the effect that Miss Talley 
would retire next season, and another that she had 
her voice These, nevertheless, are groundless and 
had no effect whatsoever upon either the singer 
public. 

V en a 
Marion Talley 
a time Their 
ator The stories as 
popularity 
Kansas City 
appear the 
as scheduled, 
from whi 
of sight 
amusedly 
had heard 

The fact youthful singer made 
ance of the Wednesday 
Le Coq d'Or, banishes the first rumor 
brought to a “only” : fifty-three 
her Pacific ¢ and back, 
continually for even a longer time had not her operatic 
intervened, smashes the second rumor One 
yf the last dates of Miss Talley’s tour was a re-engagement 
nearly 
there 
fact 


nine 
the summer She has been 
then, singing before 


and more familiar 


seen 
jumping 


rece rd 


over since 


cities, new 


past 


mes 


she is 
she 


sister 


we 


an 
about 


ing One 
lost 
have 
or her 
sensational debut as did 
such stories bound to float about after 
source is never tangible—nor their origin 
a rule refer to loss of voice or waning 
Early this season there came a rumor out of 
her home-town, that Miss Talley would not 
latter part of the season at the Metropolitan, 
but was going on a tour to the Pacific Coast, 
she would not return, but would drop out 
mentioned this to the singer and she smiled 
She, too, had heard the story Miss Talley 


makes such a 
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omeone else do all the acting 
well in this young star’s voice, and 
as always been a popular drawing card, 
being offered what 
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etropolitan 


Sang Rimsky-Korsakoff Work for First Time on February 8—Recently Concluded Concert 
Tour of Fifty-three Consecutive Concerts from Coast to Coast, Four Out of Seven 
January Dates Being Re-engagements from Last Season—To Tour Next 
Season Under Exclusive Management of George Engles 


Lumiere 


MARION TALLEY, 


who made her first appearance of the season on February 8 


in Le Coq d’Or. 


WARION TALLEY. 


ning by taking a stroll 
Christmas tree 
tral Park on Vex 


if nN 


the baby grand 


Year's Day 
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atop 


exchar 


graphs, 
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Gradually all 


ging j« reetings and even a hug or two. 
of them and Marion, in one courageous 
moment, found herself inside and Mary Garden was saving: 


im Central Park, and (Center) when she arrived 
l (Right) With 
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pera in Loe che vO; 


you’re Marien 
said to myself: 
face is familiar. 

‘ho is she?” Then turning 
to Mrs. Talley, Garden went 
on: “And this is the Mama.” 
Her breezy manner made 
the little Talley family feel 
right at home. Garden praised a Lucia performance of 
Marion’s she had heard in New York, and more than 
once told her how much she envied her youth. Before 
parting a photograph was requested by the younger singer 
and duly promised. When she arrived some few days later 
at her New York apartment, there it was—a_ beautiful 
picture of Mary Garden! 

Marion Talley was about as enthusiastic as we have ever 
seen her over Garden’s art. She was just as much 
about Mme. Jeritza, whom she met only the other day. 
Long had she nursed a desire to meet the other Metropolitan 
star. The right opportunity never seemed to come until 
several weeks ago when she was standing outside of “Billy” 
Guard’s office. After a morning rehearsal she spied the 
Viennese singer chatting with Mme. Matzenauer. Mr. 
Guard happened along and introduced them, little knowing 
how happy he made the younger singer. Now having met 
her two favorites, one wonders who the next will be. 

Marion Talley has quite a famous collection of auto- 
graphed pictures of fellow artists. An especially fine like- 
ness of Gatti-Casazza was proudly shown; it had been 
presented to her after her debut. There was also a stun- 
ning one of Rosa Ponselle, another favorite of hers, and 
oh, yes—there is a certain baritone member of the company 
famous for his Scarpia, whose photograph is being se 
cretly desired; some day soon Marion hopes to have one. 
When Miss Talley waxes enthusiastic over autographs, one 
almost forgets that she is a star herself and has numerous 
requests for her own pictures from students and admirers 
who have heard her sing somewhere, sometime, on some 
of her concert tours. es 


“Of course 
Talley! I 
“That 


so 


Ernest Davis in Leading Role in Winona 

Ernest Davis sang the leading tenor role in Bimboni’s 
Winona when it was given for the first time in Minneapolis 
on January 27. The next day the general manager of the 
company, Clarence B. Winter, wrote as follows to the 
artist’s manager, Daniel Mayer: “Ernest Davis was in rare 
form and gave a decidedly excellent interpretation of his 
role, which won the hearts of everyone. I was very much 
delighted with him, and would be willing to for his 
services again. Besides his beautiful voice, and great drama 
tic ability, he has a marvelous personality.” The news- 
papers were equally enthusiastic in their praise of this 
artist. According to the Minneapolis Morning Tribune, 
“Ernest Davis made a fine Indian lover and warrior; he has 
the physique, voice and dramatic ability to make the part of 
White Hawk quite what was intended.” The Minneapolis 
Star noted that “Mr. Davis contributed a vocal manner which 
was lyrical, dramatic and always admirably keyed,” and the 
Journal declared that “Ernest Davis was not only a hero in 
size and stage deportment, but his magnificent lyric tenor 
make him primus inter pares. Very few tenors have such a 
fresh and lovely high register.” 


ask 


Hess and d’ Aranyi Play for Caged Lions 


It has been said that music power to soothe 
the savage breast, but when it comes to soothing the breasts 
of savage lions, it is a different matter. When in Havana 
recently, Myra Hess and Yelly d’Aranyi appeared at the 
Gran Teatro Payret and encountered an entirely new ex- 
perience. This auditorium is the only available one for 
concerts and shows and, as a result, when the artists appeared 

for rehearsal they were con 
fronted by an _ unexpected 
audience on the stage in the 
way of several caged lions 
which had performed in a 
circus the evening before and 
were awaiting removal. At 
the performance, one of the 
beasts, evidently not im- 
pressed with the music, set 
up a continuous roaring that 
induced several of his com 
panions, housed in the base- 
ment, to join the howling 
chorus. Although Miss Hess 
and Miss d’Aranyi have ap- 
peared in many sections of 
the world and met with 
unique experiences, it was 
the first time they had ever 
attempted to entertain a 
bevy of lions unused to hear- 
ing classical music. How- 
ever, the artists were none 
the worse for their en- 
counter and neither fright 
ened nor disturbed. 


possesses 


Operatic Perform- 
ances for Peralta 
The Washington National 
Opera Company has engaged 
Frances Peralta for two op- 
eratic performances in that 
city on February 13 and 25. The roles for which the Metro- 
politan soprano has been chosen are Toinette in Harling’s 
The Light from St. Agnes, and Desdemona in Otello. 
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Mme. Koshetz proved to be, as 
before, an interpretive artist, of 
strong voice and individual person- 
ality. Her lower notes are full and 
opulent in quality; her top notes 
have volume and carrying power. 

Her performance had an 
unusual effectiveness and varied ex- 
pressiveness of its own. An unac- 
companied lament, a folksong from 
Simbirsk, received an_ especially 
praiseworthy performance marked 
by eloquent singing and notable 
vocalization. . . .—Herald 
Tribune. 


Nina Koshetz gave another of 
her delightful concerts last night in 
Town Hall, and a large audience 
frequently attested its pleasure. 
There were many novelties in this 
most interesting program and all 
were sung well.—Post. 


Nina Koshetz, the Russian so- 
prano, gave her first recital of the 
season at Town Hall last night be- 
fore a highly interested audience. 
She put together a program of great 
variety and novelty, ranging all the 
way from Bach to the latest mod- 
ernism. She was in excellent form 
and gave an absorbing account of 
what she had in hand.—Journal. 


Mme. Nina Koshetz, Russian so- 
prano, had put together a delight- 
ful group of song selections in a 
program she gave in the Town Hall 
last night. . . . The Ravel lyric 
was one of the several songs in the 
list winning a repetition. . ‘ 
Among the Russian songs, songs in 
which Mme. Koshetz always excels 
as a singer, was the folk song, Bells of Novgorod, by Gretchaninov. 
3esides the repetitions, encore songs were added to the program. 
The singer imparted to her various interpretations intelligent 
appreciation of texts, supported by dramatic qualities of style which 
made her singing of unusual interest.—Sun. 


Nina Koshetz, soprano, sang a wide variety of Russian songs with 
a perfection of tone and rare dramatic feeling that won enthusiastic 
approval from the audience.—Post. 


Her gifts of interpretation are at their zenith—World. 





Boston Sym- 


10 and 11, 


“BEAUTIFUL SOPRANO VOICE WITH PERPETUAL PASSION DIRECT IN ITS APPEAL” 


“Her Gifts of Interpretation Are at Their Zenith.” 


—New York World. 


NINA KOSHETZ 


Russian Soprano 


on her return to America appeared with the Musical Forum 
on January 8 and gave a recital at Town Hall on January 19 
winning enthusiastic public and press approval. 


A concert of Russian music of- 
fered a stirring series of song in- 
terpretations by the vital Nina 
Koshetz.—A merican. 


Mme. Koshetz is not a stranger 
to local audiences and her intelligent 
interpretation of Russian songs al- 
ways gives pleasure.—Sun. 


Miss Koshetz is the possessor of 
a beautiful soprano voice whose 
quality is as distinctly Russian as 
Chaliapin’s, so fraught is it with 
perpetual passion and so direct is 
its appeal. Whether she sings a love 
song or a lullaby, Miss Koshetz 
seems literally consumed by the 
emotion of the text and music and 
hands it over intact to her audi- 
ence. Mousso-gsky’s harrowing 
Death’s Lullaby was a dramatic pro- 
jection of deep pathos and unusual 
power. It will be a pleasure to hear 
Miss Koshetz in recital —World. 


Among the numbers in which the 
singer's voice and expressive ability 
were advantageously displayed were 
Georges Migot’s Les Baladins, with 
unaccompanied, sustained passages 
sung with strength and color, also 
an air from Ravel’s Les Sortileges, 
sung with delicacy and feeling, 
and the Labunski number.—H erald 
Tribune. 


That admirable artist was in the 
best of form and sang a long and 
taxing program with musical intel- 
ligence and vocal opulence. The 
audience was vociferously enthu- 
siastic.—W orld. 


The Russian soprano once again 
demonstrated her eminent talents 


as interpreter of the dramatic, incandescent and virile in song. Un- 
matched was the fiery abandon and vocal amplitude with which the 
singer enkindled her reading of Joaquin Nin’s Danse Andalouse, E] 
Nin, into a rousing, impetuous whirl of wild melody, so irresistible 
that its repetition was inevitable. All the blinding glare of the 
meridianal sun of Spain shone forth in Miss Koshetz’s full- 
throated rendition of the Old Spanish Song, by the same composer. 
And De Falla’s La Jota allowed opportunity for further display of 
her powers in the Iberian realm of her art, only equalled by the excur- 
sions into songs of her native land—World. 
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Mare carried with it all the terror which must be experi- 
enced by someone who sees no hope in a storm at sea. It 
was so realistically given, with once in a while a significart 
gesture, that Miss Giannini had to repeat it. 

Numbers by Cyril Scott, Griffes, Vittorio Giannini, 
Thompson and Frank La Forge, who assisted the soprano 
most admirably at the piano, followed with the same vocal 
beauty and artistic versatility. Encores were added to the 
printed program one of which proves a general favorite for 
the soprano’s audiences: namely the Visse d’Arte from 
Tosca. In Spanish Folk Songs Miss Giannini was happily 
at home in the spirit which is their value. 


FEBRUARY 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


forcefulness and sweep i 
his thirty-ninth work, 


Overwhelming in its grandeur, 
the E minor symphony by Sibelius, 
in which the Finnish composer typifies the wild nature of 
his native Finland; this is inherent in the work, and was 
nobly brought out by Conductor Koussevitzky in the Feb- 
ruary 2 concert at Carnegie Hall. The noble, then exciting 
themes of the opening, the trying-to-be-merry in the third 
movement, which replaces the usual scherzo, the vision and 
grandeur, all are echoed in the work, in which one clearly 
sees the influence of Goldmark of Vienna (whose pupil 
Sibelius was) and Wagner 

Of unusual interest, too, was the set of four Episodes, by 
Ernest Bloch, the bassoon giving out a grimly humorous 
six-note theme in the opening Humoresque Macabre, and the 
closing Chinese Sketch containing most grotesque music, 
reeking of Joss-house, small cymbals and shrieking sounds. 
Mozart's pleasant music, including the well-known minuet 
in E flat (familiar as a piano piece in the Schulhoff arrange- 
ment) embraced in the E flat symphony, opened the con 
cert, with reduced orchestra, as in Mozart’s own time; thi 
was played with beautiful details of interpretation, includ 
ing balance of parts and phrasing. A large audience an 
plauded conductor and orchestra, the latter rising on request 
to receive the well-earned plaudits. 


Alfred Blumen 


Alfred Blumen gave his last New York recital of this 
season at Town Hall on February 2. He played four 
groups, one of which consisted of the three movements of 
the Chopin sonata in B flat minor. In the other groups 
were offered works by Scarlatti, Brahms, Mendelssohn, 
Debussy, Ravel, Scriabin, Rachmaninoff and Liszt. 

program Mr. Blumen showed a fine 
clarity of technic, precision and accuracy, and his control 
of dynamics was particularly notable. His power of 
gradually passing from the softest pianissimo to the most 
thunderous fortissimo and vice versa without ever losing 
his sense of even gradation is quite remarkable. No less 
notable is the manner in which he brought out inner parts 
wherever demanded by the music. Mr. Blumen is an ex- 
cellent pianist, and his interpretation of the works of the 
modern French school, with the soft delicacy and sustained 


Throughout the 


February 9, 1928 
tone combined with the clarity which they demanded, was 
an unusual achievement. There was a large audience and 
persistent applause. 


FEBRUARY 3 


Biltmore Musicale 


Donald Thayer, American baritone, opened the Biltmore 
Friday Morning Musicale program on February 3 with the 
Evening Star aria from Tannhauser. Hearty plaudits were 
earned by the young singer following this number and the 
Maccunn and Curran songs scheduled later on the program. 

Raoul Vidas, French violinist, who is again winning rec- 
ognition in New York music circles, delighted with his 
technical facility and interpretive ability in a Bach prelude 
and a Brahms Hungarian dance, as well as Veracini and de 
Santesteban works and his own arrangement of an Adagio 
by Grieg. 

Leonora Corona, dramatic soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, looked very charming as she sang Verdi's 
Ernani Involami aria and Tschaikowsky’s Adieu Foréts aria 
from Jeanne d’Arc, in addition to an Italian song and num- 
bers by Henschel and Grieg. Each of the artists sang 
several encores. The accompanists were Gertrude Clarke, 
Conal O’C’Quirke and Giuseppe Bamboschek. Beniamino 
Gigli will be featured on the next program of the series. 


Fritz Kreisler 
Fritz Kreisler’s recital at Carnegie Hall on February 3 
will be reviewed in detail in next week’s MusicaL Courter. 


FEBRUARY 4 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 

John Alden Carpenter, one of the first of America’s com- 
posers who had courage to be a trifle daring and modern, 
seems to have been a favorite of Koussevitsky for some 
time back. As a result, his Skyscrapers, a ballet, was given 
its first hearing in concert form at the Boston Symphony’s 
concert at Carnegie Hall on February 4. A ballet in con- 
cert form is a bitter test, and the expert workmanship in 
Carpenter's very modern score passed the test with honors. 

Bach’s second Brandenburg concerto opened the concert, 
which closed with Sibelius’ first symphony, was played for 
the second time this week by the orchestra. Rulon Robin- 
son, tenor, and Claire Mager, soprano, assisted the orches- 
tra in Carpenter's Skyscrapers 


Philharmonic Children’s Concert: Ernest 


’ a ’ 
Schelling, Conductor 
The incomparable Ernest Schelling again caught the 
fancy of his large and lusty and appreciative audience of 
children at his second children’s concert of the season at 
Carnegie Hall on ee 4. The program was theirs, 
and so was Mr. Schelling. He conducted the Scherzo 
from Midsummer Night’s Dream, Moussorgsky’s Kopak, 
the Ranz des Vaches from Schumann’s Manfred, The Narra- 
(Continued on page 26) 
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“Miss Wardle revealed 
interpretative skill and 
intelligence.” —WN. Y. 
Herald Tribune, Nov. 8, 
1927. 


“Miss Wardle displayed 
talents of no mean order. 
She boasts of a sweet 
and powerful voice to 
which her audience 
warmly responded.”’— 
N. Y. Evening Tele- 
gram, Nov. 8, 1927. 


New York City 
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~ And Now San Francisco Says— 


GREAT IS 


By Edward Harris 
The much heralded pianist, Wal- 
ter Girzseking, made his first ap- 
pearance in San Francisco yester- 
day afternoon at the Scottish Rite ; 


Auditorium. 

After a Gieseking concert in New . 
York during his first season in this 4 
country a couple of years ago I } 
overheard one distinguished pianist 
say to another, “There's a man who 
plays as I would if I could.” 

That sentiment has been re-echoed 
so often since then that Gieseking 
has become accepted a§ the pianist’s 
Pianist. But though only a pianist 
may fully realize his powers as a 
master of the keyboard and a musi- 
cian, his attainments as an artist 
the general public has felt so 
strongly the force of his musical 
personality that within the two 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO NEWS January 30, 1928 
Gieseking Captivates 
5. F. at Piano Recital 


BY ARTHUR S. GARBETT Almost he made the piano sound 
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short years he has built up a fol- 
lowing in this country such as has 
seldom been acquired purely by the 
exercise of artistic powers. 

Ideal Artist 

The ideal artist is one who com- 
bines absolute mastery of his mat- 
rial medium, intellectua! prowess 
and emotional vitality. The ideal 
artist is rare, for usually one of 
these qualities is developed at the 
expense of the other two. In Gie- 
seking these three elements are not 
only highly developed but are in 
almost perfect proportion. 

His technique is a matter for 
wonder. His digital dexterity has 
not been surpassed. His tone colors 
are bewildering in their variety and 
beauty. His pedaling is the joy and 
despair of other pianists. His com- 
mand of every subtle nuance, dy- 
namic shading and rhythmic punc- 
tuation astonishes the ear with ef- 
fects it has never known. 

Intellectually he is a giant. His 
conception of the organic structure 
of each composition he plays pro- 
claims him a musical scientist of 
first’ rank. The bones of the music 
are never confused with the flesh, 
nor the flesh with the bones. Every- 
thing is in its proper order and its 
proper place. 

Emotional Vividness 

With all this he has an emotional 
vividness that galvanizes everything 
he touches into pulsating life. His 
emotional imagination colors music, 
which, projected by others, might 
be dull, with every shade of the 
rainbow. 

His program yesterday revealed 
many facets of his art. 

The Bach B flat Partita was 
played with a simplicity that only 
a great artist would dare. Yet it 
was a poetic Bach—not merely the 
academic exercise many make of 
this music. The “Gicue” in its shad- 
ing and rhythm was a perfect bit 
of music. 

The too seldom played “Kreis- 
leriana” of Schumann revealed 
Gieseking in a mood of glowing 
romanticism. Here was no longer 
the simple chaste spirit. It was 
ardent youth confiding the most 
tumultuous and tenderest longings 
of its soul. But always with a cer- 
tain dignity. Gieseking does not 
present Schumann in the sickly 
sentimental ‘vein which so often 
spoils the Schumann interpretations 
of Bauer and Gabrilowitsch. 

Gieseking is famous for his play- 
ing of modern music. The older 
composers, as the older painters, 
painted for the most part ‘within 
an outline, either real or imaginary 
But modern composers, as. modern 
painters, are draughtsmen With 
color itself, 

Works Become Beautiful 

Giescking’s command of the idiom 
of tone color enables him to real- 
ize the spirit of modern music as 
no other pianist has yet done. Com- 
positions of Hindemuth, Casselia, 
Scriabin, Bartok and others of their 
kind, which often are unintelligible 
when played by most pianists, under 
the hands of Gieseking clarify and 
become understandable and, when 
desired, beautiful. 

The witty “Sonatine” of Cassella, 
the lyric loveliness of the Debuss 
“Preludes” and the flaming finale 
to Scriabin’s Fourth Sonata, were 
done in an inimitable fashion yes- 
terday. Particularly the Debussy 
had an iridescence that was a reve- 
lation in the possibilities of the 
Pianoforte, 

Gieseking is indced a. great artist. 
The audience recognized this and 
received his playing with an en- 
thusiasm rarely seen at a piano re- 
cital. 




















In a program that ranged through 
Bach, Schumann, Casella, Debussy 
and Scriabine, Walter Gieseking 
fairly captivated his audience at the 
Scottish Rite Hall on Sunday after- 
noon with a remarkable exhibition 
of planistic virtuosity subordinated 
to emotional expressiveness. 


| like @ harpischord in playing Bach's 
Partita in B, and one expected him 
to develop wig and knee breeches 
as he played, so quaintly did the 
music breathe the spirit of the 18th 
century. Again in Schumann's 
Kreisleriana he seemed to be a 
tone-poet of the romantic era, yet 
in Casella’s Sonatina he was a hard- 
boiled modernist who scorned the 





This was the first of the three re- 
citals which have brought him to 
San Francisco, it is to be 
hoped that music lovers in this city 
will attend! them all. Gieseking has | 
a truly amazing insight, and seems | 
to devote his entire effort to infer- | 
preting the very spirit of the com- | 
poser he happens to be playing. To 
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wholly dedicated. . 
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softer emotions. Debussy’s five pre- 
| ludes made an imagist of him, and 
| Seriabin's Fourth Sonato revealed 
him as a frenzied mystic. 


like gift of taking color from his 


did exciting and interesting despite 
| the length of the program and the 


this end hisiseemingly technique is | Many encores this “ indefatigable 
' artist gave. 


Gieseking’s curious, chameleon- 


urroundings made everything he 
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HOST ACCU 
GIEOEKING Ad 
GREAT PIANIST 


By CHARLES WOODMAN 

Walter Gieseking established him- 
self in the favor of San Frantiscans 
at his recital at Scottish Rite Hail 
yesterday afternoon, particularly the 


of the audienct of 1600 persons. 

One remarkable feature of Giese- 
king’s program was that it did not 
include Chopin, perhaps the only 
time an artist of the first rank has 
given a recital here without playing 
some of his works. 

BEGAN WITH BACH 

Gieseking begdn, however, with J 
S. Bach and gave a really marvelous 
performance of his Partitia in B, 
No. ‘1. making one think it was just 
like the old master would have done 
himself. 

This was followed by Robert Sch le 
mann’s Krwisleriana, Op. 16 (eight 
fantasias founded on “The-Tales -f 
. Hoffman"), which enabled the pianis: 
to illustrate almost ve -y conceivabie 
roanner of piano playing, contrasting 
| delicate pianis nos and gorgeous 
| fortes, with all intermediate shad 








pianists, who formed a notable purt 
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PIANO RECITAL 
BRINGS PRAISE 


Welcome to German 
Artist Here 


By ALEXANDER FRIED 

Add to the list of great names 
that have glorified San Francisco's 
music history Walter Gteseking. 
Phe German pianist played bere for 
the first time yesterday afternoon 
in Scottish Rite Hall, where a large 
audience bade,him frantic welcome 
He is announced for new programs 
Friday night and next Sunday 
So glowing Hades been the advance 
accounts of the ‘European And 
American triumphs of this heh 
artist that one faturally emtOréd 
the coneert hal before hig program 
fortified with a skeptie expectation | 
not easily to be satisfied. Thé first 
number, Bach's “Partita” fn B, No. 
1, brought the m@gst unyleldjng of, 
the audieficée willingly to ferms, Al- 
ready Gteseking had arouséd ‘an ad- 
miring ovation. f 

GIESEKING IS SJYLIST 
Gieseking is a styligf, but his art 
is not partial or narfowly special- 
ized His pretiitectiah ts the inti- 
mate manner of the miniaturist, He 
loves to confine genre sone 
within a quiet scepé and by Jovely 
infinitely subtilize@ tone, by mie! 








Large Crowd Gives Frantic} 


low ampilcrrr to garry it into they ~ 
deepest heart of fhix auditor. He 
thus made of Bach's “Partita” a 
dance suite of dainty tmagtnation 
The reading was classic fn the just- 
hess. of its tempo, moder@ in its 
finesse of expressive tone sheding 

But Gieseking gan go more than 
whisper sghumanmre “Kreis- 
leriana,” | “Sonatine” 
and in Scriabig’ 
his thunderous gechnigue spoke in, 
the pealing aé€cents , colossal 
grandeur. The mechanical capuci- 
ties of bis fingérs seem* unlimited 

SURPASSES HIMSELF 

Casellas “Sonatina” and Seri 
abin's , Sonata revelel yesterday, 
thanks to the vitalizing powers of 
Gieseking in a transfornied beauty’ 
The latter noveity has persuasively 
ecstatic melody 4n its beginnings 
later it reduces its virtue to sheer 
brilliancy The Italian's composition 
includes a Chinese March, which Its 
definition, enough. So many of the 
modern, who have nothing to say 
and a pretentious way to say It 
bang out grotesque Chinese 
marches 

Tae audience encored Giereking 
reneatediy. from the operfing Bach 
to. the end of his program Selbv 
Oppenheimer carned a prPrute ova- 
tion from the front rows by single- 
handedly dispersing the customary 
post-concert platform phalanx. K is 
safe to prophesy there wil) be many 
repeaters in the crowds that gather 
for the master pianist’s second and 
third recitals 
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GIESEKINGS 
GENIUS WINS 
HIS AUDITORS 


Cream .of Local Music Lovers 
Entranced as Great Pianist 
Weaves His Spells of Melody 


By REDFERN MASON. 
it was the Partita In B that he 
played us and, under his fingers, 
those gracious dance measures 
“flowed like oil” and that, according 
to Mozart, is the way in which the 
piano should be played. 

All the parts sang, the under- 
song like a viola or ‘cello; the 
grace notes had the true clavier de- 
licacy; that Sarabande had the 
beauty of a meditation and the 
Gigue, familiar to every plano lover 
since childhood, fell upon the ear 
with a charm that made it seem 


new. 
WINS HIS AUDIENCE. 

The audience was wan at once 
and. Gieseking .ernorged from his 
absorption enough to pley us & fam- 
iliar gavotte an@ give ‘< @ lovell- 
ness that was no* fac.biar. 

Robert Schumann wos the next 
composer granpiec th. The pianist 
chose the “Kreis eriann, ‘mprovisa~- 
tion-like peges f.> ot Sohumann- 
esque fantasy. ‘The seeding had the 








just phrasing, avitheot waich Schu- 
mann is musics, Ssracrit, and the | 
diversity of toné. $zemce reminded | 
us how mutch the’ Frereh impres- | 
sionists owe to tt subtle art of 


Schumann, 

Here the piarig eng with more 
modern sonortt, Gieseking can’ 
unleash the J 4 lighinings when 
he is minted @& %o ao; but his 
forte has s:wayn vers: in it; he 
never outreges the penius of the 
piano as Pe able has been 
knawn to do aver Jouder than 
lovgiy” ht sens to vay, in the 
wads of the rea: authority on 
veice, Will'are oro <espeare, 
RENDERS S@NATINA. 

For this refson he was & most 
welcoms pprert of the Itallan, 
Casella. It wi *%2@a composer's 5o0- 
natina that >ieyed, a work rich 
in subtle exo@timents in tone. Play 

>rutally and they 

ezretie. Gieseking 

sharm of recondite 

, as Huysmen’s Des 

es re@e'ied in. The Vivace 

‘ch She Sonatina concludes 

th@ audience. One lady 

her of the “Nude 

Staircase”; another 

' of e Tong war; I had 

a visior, ¢ | Seema of the Holy 
Inquisition. . 
“ARTISTIC RESERVE.” 

And always with a certain re- 
straint that was not academic, but 
the reserve of an artist who knows 
}the truth of Lessing’s axiom that 
| the poet, the actor or the sculp- 
itor—and the pianist is all these 
must never seem at the end of his 
forces; he must always leave some- 
thing to be added by the onlooker 

Listening to Gieseking one has 
the feeling that he has restored 
something to the art of plano play- 
ing which the extravagant emu- 
lators of Liszt have almost made 
us foreet. He makes the piano 
sing: his tones are never guilty 
of excess: whatever effect he pro 
duces it is always definable in ter 

beauty, 
°" The Yast number on the program 
was Scriabine’s F sharp minor 
Sonata, an eloquent page of music, 
brought off masterly. 


GENIUS RECOGNIZED. 
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mere accompaniment. At times Segovia can make his guitar 
sound like a piano. His runs on the fretted key-board re- 
mind one of a Rachmaninoff or a Rosenthal. With your 
eyes closed the guitar at other moments sounds like a cello 
or a violin. The effects Segovia can produce are truly mar- 
vellous. His audience responded to this great artistry by 
waves of applause which would not subside until he had 
played many encores. The ¢ries of “Bis” were so common 
that it seemed as if all the standees at the Metropolitan were 
present 

The Spanish master opened his program with an etude 
by Ferdinand Sor, theme varié by the same composer, Sere- 
nata by Malats and Dance in G major from the pen of 
Granados completed his first group. Two encores failed to 
satisfy his enthusiastic audience. The second group offered 
three adaptations from Bach and a menuet by Haydn 
more encores and repeated “bis.” The third and closing 
group included a Sonatine, dedicated to Segovia by Torroba, 
and three lovely Spanish melodies by Albeniz. 


FEBRUARY 5 


Pro Musica 


Pro Musica at its third New York concert of the season, 
presented Bela Bartok, composer-pianist, and Joseph Szigeti, 
violinist, in a joint recital at the Gallo Theater on February 
5. The program opened with a new piano sonata by Bartok 
played by the composer. This work was written in 1926 
and is in Bartok’s latest style. It shows his mastery of the 
technic of modernism and was brilliantly played with hard, 
sharp, tone exactly suited to the character of the music. 
This was followed by a violin and piano sonata by Bartok, 
excellently played by Szigeti and the composer. This is an 
early work, apparently, and somewhat easier to understand 
than the new piano sonata. Following this, for some strange 
reason, a duo in A major by Schubert was played. It seemed 
very much out of place on this program. 

The final group consisted of seven Hungarian folk tunes, 
Bartok-Szigeti, and seven peasant dances, Bartok-Szekely. 
These were pleasing works, harmonized without exaggera- 
tion. There was a very large audience, the standing room 
as well as the seats being filled, and both artists were re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. Evidently there is a large number 
of people in New York who are enthusiastic modernists. 


Sigrid Schneevoigt 

Sigrid Schneevoigt gave her second New York piano re 
cital at the New Bijou Theater on February 5, displaying 
the same excellent qualities as at her first New York ap- 
pearance several weeks earlier. The first groups on her 
program were made up entirely of works by Chopin. After 
these she played Debussy, a group of Russian music, and 
Liszt’s Mephisto Va She was greeted by an audience 
that filled the house and accorded her an enthusiastic recep- 
tion. 


Ise. 


Louis Graveure 
Louis Graveure made 


his debut as a tenor at Town Hall 
on February 5, singing a program of tenor opera arias and 
He was ere rmed not only from a baritone to a 
tenor, but from a bearded to a beardless giant, which crop- 
ping, however, took away none of his artistic strength. The 
much talked of and rather sensational passage from bari- 
tone to tenor was scarcely noticeable. Mr. Graveure re- 
mains as he has always been, a great artist. The mere fact 
that he uses his upper register more now than he did in 
the past does not either increase or lessen the significance 
of his splendid artistry and vocalism. It seems as if he 
might develop into that rara avis, an operatic tenor who 
can sing arias as they should be sung. 

His selection from the La Boheme of Puccini, from the 
Faust of Gounod, from the Carmen of Bizet, and from 
the Rigoletto of Verdi, were beautifully done, but they were 
no more beautifully done than selections from Brahms, 
Schubert, Strauss and Debussy. Mr. Graveure is a great 
master of vocal style, and it is not conceivable that his de- 
velopment into an operatic tenor will ever lessen or cloud 
this mastery. 

fe was greeted by the usual capacity audience which 
always attends his recitals in New York as elsewhere, and 
was vigorously applauded 3ryceson Treharne was the 


accompanist. 
Michio Ito 


Michio Ito and ensemble appeared in a program of dances 
at the John Golden Theater on February 5. The dancing 
profession in Japan is an old and honorable one, men and 
women having been trained for many centuries in the art in 
various forms. There were the “No” dancers who ex- 
pressed the gods in their dances, which were part of religious 
ceremonies; then there were especially assigned temple 
dancers whose business it was to make supplication in the 
form of the dance before the gods and goddesses of the 


songs. 
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MYRNA SHARLOW, 
prima donna soprano of the San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany, with Fortune Gallo, the and Tina Paggi, 
coloratura soprano. This picture was taken at Rr hmond, 
Va., where the ended its fifteen wecks’ tour ma 
blaze of glory, performances. 


wnpresart 
company 
60,000 people hearing its nine 
(Photo by Dementi Studio) 

ilies. The Geishas were women who were brought up 
for the purpose of amusement and their dancing was more 
of a sensuous kind, although all Japanese dancing is almost 
entirely made up of posturing, either graceful or grotesque, 
interrupted by sudden changes. 

Ito brought before the very 
ence which had assembled at the 
of interpretive dancing which 
the old Japanese, but strangely modern in character. This 
was particularly true of the ensemble, which consisted of a 
group of seven or eight American girls who were very well 
trained. In his own work, with perhaps the exception of 
two numbers, Mr. Ito showed the real Japanese form of 
dance, and his art has very much that is graceful and highly 
artistic. He has complete command hed his body and 
makes it obey his will implicitely, and the result is a com- 
plete symmetry of motions and rhythm which make it most 
enjoyable; it is entirely different from what other dancers 
accomplish. 

The program opened with a Tschaikowsky number, to 
which the ensemble performed an Ecclesiastique with finished 
grace combining the technic of arms and hands as used by 
the Japanese. It created just the right atmosphere, as it 
had enough of the old Greek in it to prepare for Mr. Ito’s 
first number, Warrior, danced in an old Greeco-Roman 
warriors’ costume with spear and shield. This was a most 
unusual dance, and highly realistic. 

The ensemble which appeared in a number called Joy, 
danced to Schumann’s music, did some artistic work in this 
well prepared and executed piece of jovi «gw dancing. 
The best performance given by the ensemble, however, was 
the Lotus Land, to music by Cyril Scott. It was a vision 
of perfect beauty and charm in very — designed costumes. 

Mr. Ito and Mlle. Isa danced a Valse t xy Chopin in unusual 
style and with many bewildering changes in figures, although 
blending perfectly into a wonderful expression of grace 
and beauty. Miss Pitot played all the accompaniments very 
artistically, adding much to the excellence of the work of 


the dancers. 
Edna Thomas 
dainty and Commenenetne figure from 
southland is Edna Thomas, who gave the second concert of 
her scheduled series of Eee at the Booth Theater on 
February 5. Her program was comprised of negro spirituals 
and work songs, and songs of the colored soldiers of the 
FE. F. in France. The first three groups were sung in 
quaint colonial costumes, and the last in conventional evening 
dress of today. Pertinent introductory remarks were made 
by the artist in her rich southern voice before the singing 
of each song, a feature which added materially to the en- 
joyment and understanding of the program 
Miss Thomas is known as “The Lady from Louisiana,” 
and her audiences are made to feel the amount of sympé ithetic 
study that she has given to the habits, characteristics and 
religious inheritance that belong to the colored people of the 
south. Miss Thomas is herself imbued with the traditions 
that surround this part of our country. One feels, after 
hearing a program by her that they have heard negro songs 
and spirituals sung by one who is rightfully fitted to interpret 
them and present them with the wealth of background from 
which they come. Walter Golde, accompanist, furnished 
splendid support for the singer at all times 


New York Philharmonic 

The huge audience which present at the concert of 
the Philharmonic Society on February 5 was thrilled time 
and again by Arturo Toscanini’s electrifying conducting. 
He held his forces with a firm hand, was master of the 
situation at all times, and the result was an ensemble of 
ag expression as is seldom witnessed. The audience gave 
Toscanini a very enthusiastic reception when he made his 
appearance upon the platform of Carnegie Hall; it was a 

very sincere tribute to a great genius 
Mozart’s genial and beautiful Overture in the Italian style 
received loving treatment at Mr. Toscanini’s hands, its 
charms being enhanced by cleverly worked nuances. The 
same was the case with Beethoven’s fourth Symphony. It 
was played with a grandeur in its great moments as well as 
a delicacy and charm in its lighter ones that made it unusual 
in every respect. And then the manner in which Toscanini 
led his musicians through the intricacies of the scores of 
Honegger and Respighi was a real “tour de force,” seldom 
approached by any other conductor. Honegger was on the 
program with Pastorale d’Ete and Pacific 231, and Respighi 
with his symphonic Tone Poem The Pines of Rome. The 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Laurence 


WOLFE 


Tenor 


Wins ovation at 


New York debut. 


“Combining virility in voice and light- 
ness in using it, he so impressed his audi- 
ence that there was not only an immedi- 
ate encore but an ovation.”—New York 
Times. 


“Mr. Wolfe made an unusually good im- 
Interpretative ability beyond 
the average ... voice of adequate vol- 
ume... good quality. He sang with 
unimpaired smoothness of tone.”—Herald 
Tribune. 


pression. 


“He disclosed an artistic aptitude for 
song interpretation commendable 
voice . . . a style colorful and fastidious 
in taste . . . quick to impart the shifting 
moods of tender sentiment. Already a 
pleasure-giving artist, Mr. Wolfe will ap- 
ply his gifts toward the attainments of 
still broader fields.” —Evening Sun. 


St. Louis Acclaims New Tenor-Soloist 
with Symphony. 


The fine singing of Laurence Wolfe was the 
feature of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra yester- 
day.—St. Louis Star. 


Laurence Wolfe, soloist, showed fine schooling, 
perfect enunciation, intelligent interpretation and 
a pleasing stage manner. His tones are pure and 
flexible, and he employs his voice thoughtfully and 
with pleasing effect.—St. Louis Post Dispatch. 


Wolfe's magnificent voice draws 
audiences to Odeon. Youn? American 
tenors offerings prove artistic delight. 


One would not argue that Laurence Wolfe was 
the greatest tenor voice that has been heard from 
that stage, but one is certain from among souvenirs 
of long concert going, there emerges no memory 
of a finer, more sensitive use of voice to follow the 
melodic line, a more exquisite sense of phrasing, a 
finer diction than is his. An artist he, indeed, and 
his performance of “Onaway, awake, Beloved,” was 
one of rare distinction. A singer with genuine 
artistic sense, he was heartily welcomed, and for 
the group of songs he was forced to add an encore. 
—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
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Chamber Music Flourishing, in Copenhagen 


Pique Dame the Latest Operatic ““Novelty’—Honegger Receives 


Ovation 


—Faroe Island Dancers Draw Packed Houses 


One of the most thriving branches of mu- 
Copenhagen is chamber music. Crowded houses are 
the rule at the concert series of the new Thorvald-Nielsen 
Quartet, an organization which, founded last year, has proved 
addition to musical life in the Danish capi- 
can hear both classic and modern music 
perfectly performed. The Breuning-Bache Quartet, whose 
subscription concerts have been a feature of the season for 
also continue to draw large and faithful audi- 


COPENHAGEN 


sic 1n 


a most welcome 
tal. From them one 


many years 
{ ices 

Somewhat less happy and certainly less enterprising is the 
(Opera The latest novelty of the Tschaikowsky’'s 
Pique Dame, was, after all, not so new. It was cordially 
received, however, owing to a really excellent cast. Jonna 
Neijendom was dramatically superb in the title role; those 
Tenna Frederiksen and Birgit Engell, 
and Niels Hansen achieved splendid 
vocal effects in the part of Herman. Ingeborg Heffensen 
was an ideal Pauline and Carl Madsen a very amusing 
Daphnis. Hoeberg conducted with his usual reliability and 
routine 


season, 


two fine 
scored a great success; 


sopranos, 


ANOTHER “Kiss.” 

This production was preceded by a real novelty, a one-act 
ballet by August Enna called The Kiss. Interest in this 
piece was kept alive chiefly by the splendid dancing of the 
members of the ballet, which reflected great credit on their 
teacher, Elna Joérgen-Jensen. The music deviated little 
from the beaten track 

At the opening of the season it looked as if the Opera 
would have to endure some healthy competition. A new 
opera comique theater opened with what unfortunately proved 
to be a mediocre performance of The Tales of Hoffmann. 
Sufficient financial support was not forthcoming and after a 
few months the venture died a natural death. 

HoneGGER ACCLAIMED 


ggest events of the season was the 


Nge 


10,000 in Minneapolis Hear 


Bimboni’s Winona 


One o appear 


Indian Opera Superbly Presented—Cast of Principals 
Includes Irene Williams, Ernest Davis, Chiet 
Caupolican, George Walker and Agnes Rast 
Snyder —Composer Presented With 
David Bispham Memorial Medal 

Alberto Bimboni’s Indian opera, Winona, was listened to 
by an audience of about ten thousand when it wi AS given in 
the Minneapolis, Minn., Auditorium on January 27, and so 


successful was the performance that it was declared to be 
one of the outstanding musical events in the history of the 


PRINCIPALS IN WINONA. 

Ernest Davis, trene Williams 
Agnes Snyder and Chief Caupo 
Peele.) 


right: (standing) 
Walker: (seated) 
an (Phote by Norton 


city The audience itself also was most interesting, for it 
included several hundred residents from Winona, who had 
made the trip to hear the opera, as well as hundreds from 
cities and towns in the vicinity of Minneapolis 

Perry Williams wrote the book for Winona, and with this 

r a foundation, Mr. Bimboni has written an opera which 
is colorful and impressive, in addition to which he has suc- 
ceeded in creating an atmosphere which is distinctly Indian 
The score is vital and contains many beautiful solos, as well 
as duets and ensemble numbers 

An excellent choice of soloists was made for the perform- 
ance in isinmnclia, and despite the hugeness of the audi- 
torium, their voices carried clearly and all of them scored 
well merited successes. Irene Williams, of the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera Company, was cast in the title rele, and proved 
ideally suited to the part, both vocally and _histrionically 
She scored especially in her aria at the conclusion of the 
second act. Ernest Davis, as the White Hawk, made an 
impressive Indian warrior and infused the role with dra 
His singing also was that of the experienced 
He scored deservedly and stirred 


matic intensity 
concert and opera artist. 


ance of Arthur Honegger at a concert of his own works. 
It was the composer's first visit to ¢ ‘openhagen, but owing to 
extraordinarily successful performances of his King David 
during the preceding six months he was greeted with a 
storm of applause. The Thorvald Nielsen Quartet and 
other prominent musicians gave beautiful performances of 
a string quartet, a sonatina for two violins, the three famous 
counterpoints for flute, violin, horn and oboe, and Ely 
Hjalmar sang fragments of Les Paques 4 New York with 
a warm voice and an intelligent style. 

An unusual number of distinguished musicians were seen 
among the listeners, all of whom manifested unbounded en 
thusiasm. 

Two of the concerts announced by the choir of the Royal 
Chapel have already taken place. The first, under the baton 
of Georg Hoeberg, was devoted to the music of the former 
great conductor of the choir, Johann Svendsen; the second, 
under Leo Bloch from Berlin, had an entirely classical 
program. 

Faroe ISLANDERS DANct 

\ delightful departure from the routine of a musical sea 
son was the visit, just before Christmas, of folk dancers 
from the Faroe Islands. The natives of these islands still 
preserve mediaeval dances to ancient melodies in their orig 
inal form. About forty men and women appeared in na 
tional costume on the stage of the Royal Theater and per- 
formed a number of these dancing ballads which, though 
somewhat monotonous, were nevertheless genuinely moving. 

The dancers join hands and glide over the floor in a long, 
unbroken line, while a precentor sings the numerous stanzas, 
all the dancers joining in the chorus. [See photographs 
published in last week’s issue of the MusicaL Courter. 
Ed.] Only in the Faroe Islands are these characteristic old 
customs preserved in their complete originality, and the 
theater was twice crowded for this rare spectacle, which 
was greeted with a storm of applause. LC 


the audience to great enthusiasm. As Chief 
a Chilean Indian, with very little make-up it was an easy 
matter for him to create the illusion of being Matosapa. 
His rich and vigorous voice, as well as his dramatic acting 
added to the realism of his portrayal. George Walker, well- 
known opera and concert artist in the northwest, gave a 
dignified delineation of the great Chief Wabashaw, and 
Agnes Rast Snyder made the most of the small role of 
Weeko. 

Before Mr. Bimboni arrived in Minneapolis, the chorus 
was trained by Mrs. H. A. Patterson, who deserves much of 
the credit for the excellent results achieved at the perform- 
ance. Mention also should be made of the Indian dancers 
directed by Joseph A. Belgard and Chief J. E. Buffalo 
Their dancing was so realistic, and they were received with 
such sincere and spontaneous applause that their dancing 
proved one of the high spots of the opera. The costumes 
throughout the performance, lighting effects and scenery, 
all were appropri: ite and in keeping with the theme of the 
opera. Mr. Bimboni conducted, and with the fine orchestra 
which he had at his disposal was able to give the principals 
and chorus the proper support 

Mr. Bimboni was honored at the conclusion of the first 
act by having the David Bispham Memoria! Medal bestowed 
upon him. The presentation was made by Mrs. Edmund J. 
Tyler, one of the directors of the American Opera Society 
and the president of the Illinois Federation of Music Clubs. 
She made the trip from Chicago especially to present the 
medal to Mr. Bimboni 


Caupolican is 


Rudolph Reuter Recovers Health 
A recent illness of several months’ 
Rudolph Reuter, pianist, from many 
ments. However, he has completely 
busily at work with his concerts. He was scheduled to 
play in Chicago, February 8, and is to fill a date on February 
13, also one in March and two in April. Besides, there are 
many engagements outside of Chicago, until the close of 
the season when he goes to southern California, as in the 
past summer 
When Mr. Reuter gave his first concert in Windsor, Ont., 
the Border Cities Star, leading newspaper of that section 
of Canada, stated that he “scored a triumph.” The pianist 
will play a work by Castelnuovo-Tedesco at the first con- 
cert of the Chicago chapter of the International Society 
for Contemporary Music, which chapter has just been 
organized by the leading musicians in Chicago. Mr. Reuter 
brings first-hand knowledge of the activities of this world- 
wide organization, as he is one of the few Americans who 
have played in the music festivals in capitals of Europe. 


duration has kept 
important engage- 
recovered and is now 


Robert Steel Weds Actress 

Beryl Van Horn, the leading lady in the stage 

of Miss Nobody From 

Steel, baritone of the 
Opera companies, on 


production 
Nowhere, was married to Robert 
Chicago and Philadelphia Grand 
February 3, at Old St. David's 
Church, Radnor, Pa. The bride was given in marriage by 
her father, Rollin Van Horn. Mrs. J. Robert Wilson, a 
sister, was the matron of honor, and Marion Steel, sister 
of the bridegroom, acted as maid of honor. The best man 
was Pasquale Amato, noted concert and opera singer. 

The bride and groom sailed for Europe on February 4 
for a nine months’ tour of Italy and Germany, where Mr. 
Steel is booked for concert and opera engagements 
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“ONE OF THE MAJOR VIRTUOSI: 
OF THE DAY.’’—New York Times. 


MOISEIWITSCH 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


MARCH—England 

APRIL TO SEPTEMBER—Australia and New Zealand 
OCTOBER TO DECEMBER—India, Far East, China, Japan 
JANUARY, 1929, Opening next American tour 


Opinions of the New York press: 








The G minor Ballade of Chopin made up a program that gave the artist 
opportunity for the display of his known talents in the interpretation of music of! 
this school. He brought a virile and -authoritative touch to the Schumann suite 
and a beautiful singing tone, refined taste and romantic expressiveness 
Chopin works. He was especially successful in bringing out the 
of the Chopin Prelude in D flat and the fleetness and lightness « 

Etude with admirable clarity and varied color—Times 


Moiseiwitsch’s well-poised conceptions and ingratiating artifices of tone 
technique may be taken for granted whenever he elects to make one of his illumit 
ative preachments before his faithful and crowded following Imerican 


His dynamics were excellent, and his ten highly-trained fingers were capah! 


of swift flowing liquid cadenzas of the softest texture, or the thunderous reverbera 





— : tions of the grandest fortissimo.—Sun 
Pe ' hei , g . . 
PURIST: 2020p reas, 
. ” ¥ PEST RRR Se oe > ; _ . . P 
reve Ravel’s Jeux d’Eau purled in rhythmic grace, while Palmgren’s Rococo exem 
plified Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s sorcery in carving dainty cameos, and Medtnet 
Chopin his ability to overwhelm with virtuosity—lIlV orld 


Kreisleriana, by Schumann, was admirably interpreted 


There were many passages beautifully played when the pianist would r 
stir the fancy by a surpassingly beautiful legato touch, finished finger wor! 
exquisite poetic insight—Sun. 


The Chopin Etudes, Opus 10, No. 7, and Opus 25, No. 5, were quite 
ordinary exhibitions of bravura pianism. The former of the two, in fact 
such a furore that it had to be repeated. In its rendition, remarkable { 
and crispness, despite extreme velocity of tempo, Mr. Moiseiwitsch 
concert to an unexpected climax.—lV orld. 


He is among the first of our pianists. His execution is almost 
style is both individual and commanding, and his tone has controlk 


illuminating clarity—Herald Tribune. 


Lovely piano playing, crucibled through the mind and feeling of a | 
cal nature. Thoroughly master of technique and of keyboard | 
dynamics, he is enabled to give himself wholly to the matter of interpré 


which he does with basic earnestness and a richly poetical imagination 


His performance was something more than a mere re 
Moiseiwitsch is an experienced musician, with the added gift of 
One seldom hears nowadays the equal of his charm in the nocturne 
The F minor ballade was his crowning achievement of the afternoon 


' 


The audience was insatiable Despite his frequent encores, the hall wa 


} 


before the worshippers would consent to go home.—lV orld 


These performances were characterized by authority, individuality and 

jecting power. . \ pianist gifted with an exceptional rilliant 
The playing was always that of a musician of intellect 

personality. It was never irrelevant, and was always 
outstanding facts of this recital are the understanding, 
commanding conceptions of the artist. Mr. Moiseiwitscl 
virtuosi of the day. When he plays one recognizes the 
occasion was one of those which justify the existence 


E jianist’s recital.—7 S. 
This photograph was made during a Moiseiwitsch recital at Osaka, Japan, sarin te eae ec 


and presented to him at the close of the concert. No flash light was used. Mr. Moiseiwitsch gave a brilliant performance 
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Transatlantic Travelers 


(Ship 


New York, Febrt president of the 

Wolisohn Bureau, iled on board t rench liner Paris 

for two months in departurt seemed to 

clinch the argument t great things are due to happen 
the music world t } 

In Paris, Adams will meet lexa r Kahn, his Paris 
representative, he said, and compl arral ents for send 
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Germany 
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t nd at least twenty 
Europe under this plan this fall, he said, 
the number probabl) increased 
The cost to young singers in taking tl 
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members 


plans 
will be 


course acquiring the needed 


less than half the amount they now spend 
in going to Europe and placing themsely in the hands of 
teachers who may find opera engag them 

But before he anything, “mm said, he intends to 
get a good rest. The week on the boat going over, he 
believed, ought to be about right. “Too much work lately,’ 
sure n ing will get in the way of 
work 
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Thomas Beech 
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with the appre Also on board wer« 
Lionel Powell; Max musical publisher; Hans and 
Herman Thimig, of the Max Reit ympany, and Betty 
Bronson, Blanche and Mar Neilan 
Rossi Varady arrived for her fourth American tour on 
the Olympic on its arrival from Southampton. She 
last tour last April and played at the 
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News by the Special Musical Courier Quarantine Reporter) 


bringing special new music by 
with her old friend, Bela Bartok. 
She has often planned to appear in concert with Bartok, 
she said, but never had an opportunity to make definite ar 
rangements until recently. When the joint concert was 
decided upon she and Bartok exchanged cablegrams to fix 
the time and place, but each cable Miss Varady received 
was so garbled that she didn’t know on her arrival just 
when or where she and Bartok would play together, except 
that it will be She brought other new music by 
Perenyi and Casadesus for her concerts on tour. 


all over Europe. She is 
Kodaly which she will play 


soon, 


arrived on the Olympic from Vienna and 
spend the rest of the winter at Miami, 
return to Paris 


Burnel Lundbec 
Li mR planning to 
and then 
Vienna he attended Korngold’s new opera, Die Wunder 
der Helaine rhis and other operas in Hungary and Ger 
many show he new trend of careful staging and use of 
wonderful lighting effects. The Russian Ballet is another 
ganization that is better than ever, he said. 
Baron De Strokowska 
Jack Howard. Howard sailed for England in 1920 with 
Art Hickman’s New York-London Orchestra, and is now 
musical director of fourteen orchestras of the Gordon Hotel 
chain, besides being musical director of the Palais de Danse, 
Bournmouth, and the Olympic Dance Hall, London, and of 
the orchestra of the Isle of Man Corporation. For three 
years his orchestra has broadcast from the Royal Opera 
House. 
All this indicates, he 
player can be Howard 


. 1 
this 


The Olympic also brought and 


declared, how 
claims to be one 
visit, he stated, he 


busy a saxophone 
of the first sax 
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Graduates in Many Cities 


Professional Success Follows Training 


From Rome ti 
are reaching 


Hollywood and Montana to Texas reports 
Bush Conservatory of the which its 
having in their varied fields of professional 


success 
graduates are 
activity 
background of artistic success, 
has brought increasing recognition in professional circles to 
musicians, actors and teachers. It has developed their 
talents and opened the door of opportunity for them. This 
recognition, too, has been a stimulus to further effort in 
artistic affairs in their respective communities. 


Education, which is the 


these 


and former students have large 
them, too, are occupying positions of 
Harry Cooper, dean of music at 
Kansas City, Mo.; Birt Summers, 
dean of music, Berrien Spring College, Berrien College, 
Mich Esther Beinfang, director of piano department at 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash.; Keith Holton, head 

f the theory department at Bush Conservatory, and Lucy 
Hall Pack at Searcy College, Conway, Ark.; or, among the 
Catholic orders, Sister Davidica, director of the Holy Fam- 
ly Conservatory, Manitowoc, Wis., and Sister Cecelia Clare 
f St. Mary’s of the Woods, Ind. 

Some have specialized in composition, as, for instance, 
Robert Sanders, now in his third year at the American 
\cademy at Rome (which appointment he won in a country- 
competition) ; Ivor Glenning, first violinist of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, who is writing exten- 


sively ; or Anna George, of Baylor College, Belton, Tex. 


Many of these graduates 
Many of 
responsibility, 


William Jewel 


classes. 
such as 
College, 


vide 


Outstanding 
musk 


among the violinists who have studied at the 
chool are those who are occupying good 
positions, among them Robert Quick, assistant 
oncertmaster of the Little Symphony of Chicago; Ebba 
Sundstrom, assistant conductor and assistant concertmaster 
{ the Woman’s Symphony Orchestra of Chicago; Ben 
Goodsell and Harry Perkins of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra; Frank Bruzek of the Minneapolis Symphony, 
ind Rosalind Wallach and Olga Ejitner of the Woman's 
Symphony 


Chicago 


hestra 


\mong the violin teachers whose work is attracting public 
recognition are John Sapp, director of the violin department 
of teats College, Springfield, Mo.; Elmer Slama of the 
Wisconsin Conservatory, Milwaukee; Paul Smith at Elm- 
i1urst College, Elmhurst, Ill..—to mention only three of hun 
dreds of successful graduates. 

Ursula Ryan, of Ft. Dodge, Ia.; Fred Eversman, at New 
Knoxville, Ohio; Clifford Olsen at Madison, S. D.; Elinor 
Deweese, at Jacksonville, Ill.; Stella Hicks, at Iron Moun 
tain, Mich., and Frances Benedict in the New York city 
pul balancing the teaching ledger sheet 
gainst the singers, who are making concertizing their pro- 

Pheir number s legion, and but one or two. names 
1 to indicate their accomplishments, such as Clay 
I ‘Shapiro, who are achieving, big success 


lic hools, are 


ire 
Hart I 
opera in Italy 
the movies, 
had a si 
legitimate stage. Pe 
ing picture fans; Mz 
Company; Margery 


Bush graduate in dramatic 
and there are many on the 
O'Neill is a familiar name to mov 
garet Byers, of the Merry-Go-Round 
Dodd, playing second lead in Rose 
Marie; Eunice Lyle Swetman, in Topsy and Eva, and 
dozens of others have found recognition for the fine training 

hey received under Elias Day 

Chautauqua and Lyceum, too, have claimed many players 
(as well as musicians and dancers) whose training was re 
ceived at the Chicago school. Francine Darke, Flo Folsome 
and Bob Lawson, in the Daddy Long Legs company, and 
Martha De Hority, Katherine Livingston and Dorothea 
Fitch in The Patsy, have been engaged by the Swarthmore 
Company for several seasons. Jeanne Chandler and Frank 
Dare have parts in the Mabel’s Millions company, which is 
on the road. 

And then there are other activities which engage the 
interest of these successful Bush graduates—such as Jose- 
phine Hamline, who is a leader in the Little Theater move- 
ment is Omaha, and Edna Miller, who is staging plays and 
operettas for the Bock Producing Company. And of course 
there are many teachers among these young people, some 


than one 


1 
iccesstul career, 


more 


eey 
ar 


February 9, 192 
new orchestra with a brand new idea to take to England 
with him. 

The arriving Paris brought Manuel Quiroga coming for 
a series of special concerts under the direction of the Wana- 
maker Auditorium management. At these concerts, it was 
announced, he will play an old violin made by Joseph 
Guarnerius del Jesu in 1737, which belongs to the Rodman 
Wanamaker collection. Spanish violinists don’t arrive every 
day, so a delegation of prominent Spaniards were at the 
pier to meet him and an interpreter was on hand to help 
interview him. 

Quiroga won first prize at the Paris Conservatory in 1911, 
it was stated, and since then has toured Europe and South 
America, but this is his first “visit” to America. He was 
here four years ago, but only for a vacation visit, although 
on that occasion he gave one recital at the request of friends 
in Carnegie Hall and was hailed as the successor of Sarasate. 
It was such a stormy voyage, this trip of the Paris, that 
there was no doubt about Quiroga—and the rest of the 
passengers for that matter—meaning it when they said they 
were glad to be here. 

The Paris also brought Pierre Monteux, coming to be 
guest conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The Swedish-American liner Drottningholm brought Sig- 
frid Laurin, organist of St. Goran’s, Stockholm. For 
Laurin it was almost a homecoming. For ten years or more 
he was teacher of piano at Augustana College, Rock Island, 
Ill., Bethany College, Kansas, and in —— Eighteen 
years ago he sailed for Sweden and has been organist and 
cantor at St. Goran ever During the last fifteen 
years he has also been pianist, singer and preacher of 
the International Salvation Army in Sweden, and he comes 
here now to tour the United States with Theofil Vickman, 
Salvation Army missionary. Laurin’s grand-uncle was 
Oscar Almfelt, Swedish singer, preacher and composer of 
sacred songs. On his tour Laurin will hold “Almfelt eve- 
nings,” he said, playing and singing his grand-uncle’s music. 

i Sa ae 


since. 


of whom, as Beulah Balaban and Elsa Soellner and Beatrice 
Thon, have private studios in Chicago, and some, as Edyth 
Southard, who are developing work in the public schools. 
graduates of Bush Conservatory are 
many, and all are doing work of importance in their pro 
fession. A recent report from a group of Bachelors of 
School Music from the Conservatory showed them active as 
directors of music in widely separated cities—La Grange, 
Ill. Hammond, Ind., Murray, Ky., Albion City, Mich., 
Tallahassee, Fla., Rock Island, Ill., Dallas, Tex., Glennwood, 
Ill., Carthage, Ill., and three in the Chicago public school 
system. Among these are Myrtle Neison, Anna Fiala, Viola 
Nipp, Zadie Phipps, Mrs. Lillian Lucas, Clarence Bilhorn, 
larence Dissinger, Edna Becker, Fred P. Hale, Jeannette 
Doud, Ruth Bishop, Helen Egger, Eula McGuire, Hazel 
Steinfelt, Esther Goetz, Emily Waggoner, Ruth Gould and 
others. 
It is 


The schoo! music 


a record of accomplishment. And the management 
of the Bush Conservatory takes pride in the individual 
success of each of the thousand and more graduates who 
have received their sheepskins since the school was founded 
in 1901. It is the up-building-of a tradition in education in 
music and the dramatic arts that is helpful to the culture 
of America, and of Chicago. 

The summer school of 1928 will see the return of many 
graduates and former students for coaching in the five 
weeks’ term. 
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Pro-Musica: What It Is and What It Has Done 


By Ray C. B. Brown 


Member of the Executive Committee and the Central Technical Board 


The international educational activities promoted at large 
by Pro-Musica are the outgrowth of a movement started in 
1910 in France by E. R. Schmitz, M. D. Calvocoressi and a 
group of artists, and continued by them until the outbreak 
of the war. The Association des Concerts Schmitz (orches- 
tra and chorus) presented programs widely representative, 
giving first performances of such works as Darius Milhaud’s 
first orchestral suite, Oscar Klemperer’s Madrigal Lyrique 
and Paul Le Flem’s Crepuscules d’Armor, while a series 
of chamber music concerts alternated with lectures by Calvo- 
coressi on The Musical Geography of Europe. 

In the chamber music series Leo Ornstein made his first 
appearance and other radical composers were introduced in 
Paris. Among the composers personally participating in 
these concerts were D’Indy, De Falla, Enesco, Sjogren and 
Aubert, while the programs represented such diverse musical 
tendencies as Schonberg, Holbrooke, Kodaly, Ravel, Turina, 
De Severac, Gardiner, Molnar, Jarnefeld, Debussy, Schmitt 
and Vasilenko. 

In 1914 the manuscript of the first piano concerto of 
Prokofieff was accepted at the time when the composer was 
practically unknown, and the work was scheduled for per- 


formance during the winter season, but the war caused the 
cessation of the concerts. These items have been selected 
from the programs of the Association des Concerts Schmitz 
as illustrations of the promotional and research work car- 
ried on at least fifteen years ago in Paris. 

In 1920 E. R. Schmitz enlisted the support of American 
friends in the resumption of his plans, and founded the 
Franco-American Musical Society, the name having been 
chosen solely as an indication of the entente between the 
two nations represented in the founding group. The Society 
has never pursued a chauvinistic policy, nor has its activity 
been directed toward any nationalistic propaganda. It was 
to emphasize the impartial international aims that the title 
was later changed to Pro-Musica. 

The personnel of the International Advisory Board rep- 
resents the principal countries musically active to-day, and 
the scope of this body is being steadily extended. Pro- 
Musica already has thirteen chapters located in major cities 
of the United States, and several chapters abroad. New 
chapters are being organized as rapidly as interest war- 
rants. 

Pro-Musica pursues a consistent policy of musical inter- 


change between nations, introducing European works in 
this country and presenting American works abroad. Among 
the American composers, whose works have been introduced 
in Paris by Pro-Musica during recent years are Henry 
Eichheim, William J. McCoy, Charles Griffes, Louis Gruen 
berg, Alexander Steinert, Emerson Whithorne, Edgar 
Varése, Marian Bauer, Richard Hammond, Catherine 
Urner, Samuel Barlow and William Grant Still. 

The purpose of Pro-Musica is the increase of international 
sympathy and unity through the medium of the universal 
art of music. By means of the interch: ange of artists and 
the introduction of new or unfamiliar compositions, the 
musical knowledge of the members is enhanced. The activ- 
ities and programs of the society are so arranged as to 
provide for each chapter a comprehensive survey of music 
both in its contemporary and historical aspects. 

Pro-Musica has introduced to the United States, through 
transcontinental tours, Arthur Bliss, Alfredo Casella, Eugene 
Goossens, Darius Milhaud, Sergei Prokofieff and the Pro- 
Arte Quartet. This season it is presenting Maurice Ravel 
and Bela Bartok, while the plans for next season include 
the first American visit of Arthur Honegger. 





Pietro Yon’s Genius Acclaimed 


Pietro Yon, celebrated organist and composer, recently 
played recitals in Toledo, Ohio, and Fort Wayne, Ind., where 
in both instances he was greeted by an enthusiastic audience, 
which filled the church to capacity. 

To quote from the Fort Wayne Journal, “An expectant 
audience that filled St. Peter’s Catholic Church greeted 
Pietro A. Yon of New York, distinguished organist, at 
his concert last night, enthusiasm growing with each suc- 
ceeding number. Through his appearance in Fort Wayne 
he has added another city to the ever-lengthening list of 
those which have already proclaimed his genius. With a 
remarkable display of virtuosity he held the immense audi- 
ence spellbound and proved to many that never before had 
they really heard an organ. The numbers of the varied 
program were played with a wealth of interpretation, bril- 
liance and power that charmed his hearers and made them 
clamorous for more. Yon is a master of the organ.” 

The Toledo News Bee speaks in the following glowing 
terms: “His performance was one that will not easily be 
forgotten, for organ playing such as he gave us is rare 
indeed. His playing at all times combined a genuine poetic 
insight with an admirably finished technic.” 


Saturday Concerts at Diller-Quaile School 

An interesting series of concerts is being given at the 
Diller-Quaile Music School in New York on Saturday 
mornings at 11:30. The ages of the children range from 
five to fifteen years old. The programs are not played by 
a selected group of children, the idea being to have all of 
the students in the school play three or four times during 
the year as part of their regular musical training. At the 
end of the program, the children and the audience join in 
singing some simple composition of one of the great masters. 
This being the Schubert Centenary, the pupils are learning 
in this way many of the most beautiful Schubert songs. 

At every concert, one of the teachers plays a group of 
pieces. Recently Frederick Hart played compositions of 
his own, including Fete Night which Schirmer has just 
publishing, and a group of Children’s Pieces which will be 
brought out shortly by the same firm. 

Festival Opera Company Has Many 
Engagements 

The Festival Opera Company is already booked for fifty- 
one performances for its transcontinental tour next season. 
Arkansas City, Kans., is the latest acquisition, where a per- 
formance of The Barber of Seville will be given, featuring 
Melvena Passmore, late of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany; William Rogerson, tenor, and Henri Scott, both 
former artists with the Chicago Opera. 

The repertory for next season will include The Barber of 
Seville, Faust, Aida, Il Trovatore and Rigoletto. Other 
operas are to be added as occasion demands. Clarence E. 
Cramer, of Chicago, is the manager. 


Mignon Per lease in Seraglio 


Injustice was done Mignon Spence in the New York 
daily papers of February 1, in that they named as the in- 
cumbent of the Blonda role the person billed to sing it, in 
Mozart’s Abduction from the Seraglio, but whom illness 
prevented from appearing. Instead, Mignon Spence, on 
a few hours’ notice, and without orchestral rehearsal, went 
on and sang the part, thereby making the performance 
possible. She sang it amazingly well and displayed genuine 
stage-talent, lovely voice, and a charming personality. 


Hughes’ Appearances 


Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes will play a two-piano 
recital at the Washington Irving High School on February 
10, under the auspices of the People’s Symphony, this being 
their second appearance in New York this season. 

On February 19, the two artists will play a program of 
two-piano music at Lawrence, Mass., under the auspices of 
the Greater Lawrence Pianoforte Teachers’ Association. 


Reinald Werrenrath Married 
Reinald Werrenrath, American baritone, was married on 
February 2 to Verna Nidig, of Chevy Chase and Wash- 
ington. After the ceremony the bride and groom left for 
Palm Beach. 


Thorner Pupil Heard 
Clara Shear, artist-pupil of William Thorner, was sched- 
uled to sing at a benefit concert at the Academy of Music 
in Brooklyn on February 5 
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New York Recital—Town Hall—Jan. 28, 1928 


N. Y. AMERICAN 


OUTSTANDING 
TERDAY’S CROWDED SCHEDULE 
NOON RECITAL BY STEFAN SOPKIN, THE VIOLINIST. 


His mastery of strings and bow was revealed in a new sonata Slav 


MR. SOPKIN PLAYED IN 
his intonation was exceptionally good. 
He had to respond to applause by adding to his printed list. 


HIS RECITAL WAS PUNCTUATED BY MOMENTS OF 
FINE COLOR AND TONAL BEAUTY. 


In weather unfavorable to strings, HE 
TRUE TONE BACH’S G MINOR SONATA FOR VIOLIN 


He brought out some unusual modern works. 
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Orchestra Pleases—DeLamarter 
as Conductor. 
void of display and as a technician of the first order. His 
recital program at the Playhouse on January 29 was most 
effectively set forth. He played Schubert, Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Chopin, Catoire, Prokofieff, Medtner and Strauss 
Godowsky, all to the queen’s taste. 
Dat Buetv’s Piano REcITAL 

claiming attention was Dai Bueil who 
played a program at the Studebaker Theater on the same 
afternoon. Miss Buell’s charming manner is reflected in 
her playing and this, coupled with keen imagination, facile 
technic, fleet fingers and musical intelligence, makes listen- 
ing to her a source of unalloyed pleasure. She had arranged 
a particularly interesting program, which contained a French 
group made up of numbers by Louis Vuillemin, Paul Le 
Flem, Ravel, Louis Aubert and Rameau, several of which 
had their first hearing on this occasion. In these modern 
French novelties Miss Buell was particularly convincing 
and won the full approval of her listeners. 


Another pianist 


Civic OrcHESTRA CONCERT 

Eric DeLamarter obtained fine results with the Civic Or- 
chestra at its first concert of the season, at Orchestra Hall, 
on January 29. With his own enthusiasm he enlivened 
the Massenet Phedre overture and Cesar Franck’s Symphony 
in D minor, both of which received a fine performance under 
DeLamarter’s able direction. Later they played Mendels 
sohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream and Sibelius’ Finlandia, 
besides accompanying the soloist, Mrs. Dennis Ghent, con- 
tralto, in the Amour viens aider aria from Samson and 
Dalila 

Myra Hess Piays For Musicians’ CLup 

An artist appearing before the Musicians’ Club of Wo- 
men plays before a most critical audience, for, as the name 
implies, most of Chicago’s women musicians make up this 
club, which presents several guest artists during the season 
Myra Hess was chosen for the January 30 program at the 
Studebaker Theater and captured her listeners’ admiration 
from the very first number. Her interpretations are deeply 
engrossing through their finesse, vitality, subtle beauty and 
glowing warmth. It is real joy to listen to her beautifully 
colored tones, impeccable technic and poetic conception. 
sach’s French Suite, Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques, 
Brahms’ Waltzes from op. 39 and three Ravel numbers 
afforded an afternoon of keen pleasure. 

GeorcGiA Koper AT RoMANy CLus 
gave the program at 
Club on January 29. Her program, com- 
prising works of Ornstein, Rachmaninoff, Debussy, Henry 
Cowell, Sturkow-Ryder and Dohnanyi, was so well played 
as to win her the enthusiastic approval of the audience 
WALTER RecitAL PostpoNnep 

The lecture-recital which Walter Spry was to have given 
on February 9, at the Columbia School, on Modern Music, 
been postponed to February 24. This is one of a 
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most interesting series Mr. giving at the school 


during the season. 


Spry is 


FLESCH 

An interesting program, beautifully interpreted by Sigrid 
Onegin, contralto, and Carl Flesch, violinist, delighted an 
audience that should have crowded Orchestra Hall to ca- 
pacity on February 1. 

Long ago Mme. Onegin has ingratiated herself to the 
Chicago public by the beauty of her tones, intelligent inter- 
pretations and her charming personality. All these attri- 
butes were .most apparent at the concert under review and 
she scored one hundred per cent. She was well seconded 
at the piano by Franz Dorfmueller. 

Carl Flesch belongs to that category of violinists who 
have reached the summit in artistry and popularity by the 
exactness of their interpretation, the accuracy of their play- 
ing and the fidelity with which they reproduce on their 
instruments the desires of the composer. Many of our local 
violinists were on hand, as one can always learn a little 
more as to how the violin should be played by listening to 
Carl Flesch. Isaac Van Grove was at the piano for Mr. 
Flesch and no doubt, the Hungarian violinist felt happy 
to have such able assistance from one of Chicago’s premiere 
accompanists. 

Encores galore 
as long. 


Sickip ONEGIN AND CARL 


for both artists made the program twice 


Cuicaco Musica CoLLecGe ACTIVITIES 


Artist-students of the various departments at the Chicago 
Musical College furnished the program of January 29 at 
Central Theater. 

George Gove, pupil of Herbert wees was soloist, 
with the University Club Choir over WLS, February 1. 
Mr. Gove also was soloist with the Hamilton Club, February 
5 


Lorena Anderson, pupil of Mme. Florence Hinkle, 
soloist at the ere Commencement Exercises of 
Central Y. M. C. A. Schools, February 3. 

Edwina W he artist- pupil of Maurice Aronson, was piano 
soloist at the faculty concert at Flora MacDonald College, 
Red Springs, N. C., on January 12. 

Edith Jane Fish, former pupil of Herbert Witherspoon, 
is now in charge of the vocal faculty at Gulf Park Col- 
lege, Gulfport, Miss. 

Katzu Yonezana, soprano, pupil of Lucille Stevenson, 
sang at the Japanese Students’ Convention on January 15, 
on January 18 at a lecture by Dr. Fukushi, and on January 
21 at the First Baptist Church in Evanston. Lydia Huettl, 
soprano, who is also a student of Miss Stevenson, was heard 
over WIBO January 11 and 18. 

Lowell West, baritone, student of Graham 
soloist for the Omega Delta fraternity on 
the banquet given at the Hyde Park Hotel. Mr. West was 
also soloist at the South Side Unity Center, on January 
29, and at the Lahissa Temple in the evening. 

Florence Pass, student of Mme. Cole-Audet, was soloist 
at Rogers Park Auditorium recently. Bernice King, an- 
other student of Mme. Cole-Audet, has been engaged as 
choral Ye gre at the North Berwyn School. 

Max Cahn, one of Leon Sametini’s pupils, was violin 
soloist for the Chicago Civic Music Association at Armour 


Square on February 5. 


was 
the 


Reed, was 
January 29 at 


MacBurney Artist-Pupm Makes Desut 

Louise Wainscott, another gifted singer emanating from 
the well known Thomas N. MacBurney studio, made her 
debut in recital on January 31, at Kimball Hall. A goodly 
audience gave the young singer much encouragement by 
enthusiastically applauding her every effort. Miss Wainscott 
possesses a soprano voice of charming though light quality, 
fine musical taste and intelligence. As yet her technic is 
not perfected, but with further development along the same 
sane lines she has thus far pursued, she should go far along 
the road which leads to success. Her work was highly 
creditable to her able teacher, who has developed many suc- 
cessful singers in his career as voice instructor and coach. 
Epwarp CoLttins Pupits PLay 

Some thirty-three pupils from the class of busy Edward 
Collins at the Chicago Musical College, gave a program 
last week that not only reflected the fine work accomplished 
under the guidance of this instructor, but also gave reason 
for his popularity as a teacher. Those furnishing the pro- 
gram included Kathleen Clark, Jeanette Cohen, Ruth Orcutt, 
Marjorie Peters, Gertrude Tobin, Virginia Foreman, Sam 
Raphling, Mamie Stillerman, Genevieve Rowe, Leonard Gay, 
Florence Nuzum, Mary Voorhees, Annabel Robbins, Mary 
Landee, Hannah Braverman, Isabel Levy, Lola Lutzy, Ruth 
Miller, Harriet Furminiak, Dorothy Levy, Betty Baker, 
Aeline Cauthorn, Gertrude Courschon, Dixie Falberg, Mar- 
shall Sumner, Mildred Webb, Yvonne Fievet, Marie Kessler, 
Blanche Buvinger, Marie Crisafulli, Fanchon Schneider, 
Milton Poinsett and Gladys Heath. 


THIRTY-T HREE 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
The annual mid-winter concert by artist pupils of the 
American Conservatory, was given at Orchestra Hall on 

February 2. The young artists had the support of a full 
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orchestra composed of members of the Chicago Symphony, 
Adolf Weidig conducting. 

As stated in the program, one of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the American Conservatory is the extraordinary 
large attendance of talented students, who represent almost 
every State of the Union. The result has been a high stan- 
dard of scholarship and unusual proficiency in both theoret- 
ical and applied music. That the nine soloists presented 
throughout the course of the evening lived up to the high 
standing of the school in which they are so well prepared 
for their musical career, speaks volumes for the efficiency 
of those young artists; and if they are here collectively 
praised it is due solely to the fact that each and every one 
performed his task equally well. Those who participated 
in making the concert brilliant, besides Adolf Weidig and 
the Orchestra were, Kenneth Cutler, organist; Daniel 
Pedtke, pianist; Laura Turner, coloratura soprano; Theo- 
dore Ptashue, violinist; Mary Niemann, pianist; Esther 
Goodwin, dramatic soprano; Eddie Gradman, violinist; J. 
Edward Martin, baritone, and Alice Johnson, pianist. 


ArtTHUR Burton Pupit Sincs 

Clyde Keutzer, a pupil of Arthur Burton, was engaged 
to sing Eric Delamarter’s Psalm CXLIV, a solo cantata 
for baritone, on the special program at St. James’ Church, 
February 2. The cantata, which is one of Delamarter’s 
most beautiful works, was admirably interpreted by Keutzer, 
whose fine enunciation, beautiful tone, splendid interpretive 
gifts and well trained voice added materially to the success 
of the number and to his own popularity with the listeners. 


EartieR CHIcaAGo MusicaL CoLLece ITEMS 

Robert Long and Ruth Kalthoff, students of Graham 
Reed and Isaac Van Grove, respectively, have been engaged 
by Bonelli to sing with the Florentine Choir during its 
stay in Chicago. 

Lydia Mihm, soprano, and artist, pupil of Isaac Van 
Grove, was soloist at the Ida Noyes Hall, University of 
Chicago, on January 15, for the Student’s Music League. 
Miss Mihm was soloist also for the Maywood Community 
Chorus at Proviso High School Auditorium on December 28. 

Robert Herrick, vocal-student of Graham Reed, was 
soloist in the Elijah at the First Methodist Church of Har- 
vard on January 8. 

Marshall Sumner, piano-student of Edward Collins, was 
accompanist with the Chicago Bach Society at Evanston, 
Ill, at the Sunday Afternoon Club on January 15; also, at 
Wilmette, Ill., with the Sunday Evening Club. 

Peggy Sheetz, former organ pupil of Charles H. De- 
morest, has been engaged by Keith’s Circuit and is now 
organist at one of the leading theatres in Louisville, Ky. 

Karl Kuersteiner, who studied with Leon Sametini and 
Gustav Dunkelberger, and who is now in charge of the 
violin department at the University of Kansas, recently 
appeared in a faculty recital at that university. Mr. Kuer- 
steiner is also conductor of the Symphony Orchestra of 
the same institution. 

Nancy Berg, dramatic soprano, student of Mme. Ari- 
mondi, was presented in a group of songs over WIBO on 
January 20. 

Meredith Winn, soprano, of Arch Bailey's class, and 
Isabel Levy, piano-student of Edward Collins, gave a joint 
recital over WWAE on January 20. Miss Winn was ac- 
companied at the piano by Helen Hanold, who is studying 
with Lucille Manker. 

Kathleen Powell, class of Herbert Witherspoon; Jean 
Frasher, vocal-student of Graham Reed, and Florence 
Ziegler, piano-student of Moissaye Moguslawski, appeared 
in a joint recital at the luncheon of the North Carolina 
Colony, given at the Great Northern Hotel on January 20. 
These same young ladies also appeared in a group of songs 
and piano solos before the South Shore Women’s Club 
on January 13. 

DeLAMARTER SCORES AS ORCHESTRA LEADER 

Assistant Conductor Eric DeLamarter has had several 
opportunities during the past week to disclose his versatility 
with the baton: nt Tuesday afternoon concert, 
Thursday “pop” and the regular Friday and Saturday con- 
certs. At each concert he accomplished remarkable results, 
leading the Chicago Symphony through admirable perform- 
ances of fine programs, and climaxing his achievements 
with a truly stirring, alert and convincing reading of the 
Friday-Saturday program. His listeners rewarded him 
with unstinted plaudits. 

The highlight of the program was the Chausson Sym- 
phony, both as to the number itself and for the manner 
in which it was presented. It was a performance that will 
live long in the memory. The F major Concerto of Bach 

was admirably treated. After the intermission De Lamarter 
relinquished his baton to Adolf Weidig, Chicago composer, 
who directed his own Symphonic Suite. The composition 
is not new to Chicago Symphony patrons, but has been 
revised and is a well written as well as a highly enjoyable 
opus, containing much beautiful melody. The audience 
showed its approval by most enthusiastic applause. The 
orchestra “did itself proud” in that number and by the 
brilliant manner in which it set forth the sparkling Liszt 
symphonic poem, Tasso: Lamento e Trionfo. 


Benno Rasinor PLays 


Last summer Prof. Leopold Auer told this reporter that 
he had among his pupils at the Chicago Musical College, a 
young boy named Benno Rabinof, for whom the master 
predicted a very successful career. The boy was to have 
played at Central Theater at the time, but on each occasion 
his recital was postponed. Rabinof made his debut in New 
York City at Carnegie Hall, and his emphatic success there 
is a matter of record. 

In Chicago Rabinof made his debut at Orchestra Hall 
on February 3, and his triumph left no doubt that another 
Auer pupil had come to the front among the luminaries in 
the violinistic world. Rabinof has all the attributes neces- 
sary to win the favor of the public and the esteem of the 
musicians. He produces from his violin a remarkable tone— 
remarkable as to correctness of pitch and volume; and to 
this must be added an impeccable bowing arm and a left 
hand that fears no intricacies.: His technic is superb, his 
execution that of a great artist, who is now temperamental, 
then poetic, and whose unassuming mien added greatly in 
making his first appearance here one of the big events of 
the musical season. 


Busn Conservatory Notes 
Nyda Melton Heinz, contralto, student of Emerson Aber- 
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nethy, was soloist at the People’s Church on January 22. 
Helen Benson Loefgren, soprano, also from Mr. Abernethy’s 
studio, sang at the same church on January 29. On February 
5, Nellie Gilmore, soprano, and Nyda Melton Heinz, con- 
tralto, sang a duet at the Church. 

On January 28, the Iota Chapter of the Phi Beta National 
Musical Fraternity gave a very successful bridge party, the 
proceeds of which are to be used toward a scholarship fund. 

On January 28, the Junior students of the Piano, Violin 
and Expression Departments were heard in recital. 

On February 2 a most interesting lecture-recital was 
presented for the History of Music Class by Mme. Ella 
Spravka, Bohemian pianist of Bush Conservatory faculty, 
and Boza Oumiroff, baritone. 

David Muryama, baritone pupil of the Conservatory, 
gave a program for the International Student Fellowship 
Association at the University of Chicago on January 29. 

During the past week, Eva J. Shapiro, head of the junior 
piano department, conducted the mid-term examinations in 
harmony. Splendid results were evident in the theoretical 
work of the junior pupils. The harmony classes are of 
fered to junior students without additional charge. During 
the past term Blossom Le Mieux, Virginia Jokisch and 
Virginia Gossett have had charge of the classes. 

Williard Pratt, soprano student of Erma Rounds, was 
soloist at the Shrine Ceremonial, held at the Masonic 
Temple at Kankakee on January 27. 

In the recent annual glee club contest of the Chicago 
high schools three of the winning clubs were directed by 
graduates of the Bush Conservatory School Music Depart- 
ment. Esther Goetz directed the girls’ Glee Club of Lind 
blom High, which won first place in the 1 large group. Hazel 
Steinfeldt directed the girls’ glee club of Fenger High, 
which won second place. In the mixed glee club, Fenger 
High, again under the direction of Hazel Steinfeldt, won 
second in the smaller group. 

Emily Waggoner, a degree graduate of school music de- 
partment at Bush Conservatory, recently received her ap- 
pointment in the music faculty in Calumet High School of 
the Chicago city school system. 

The second semester of the school music department began 
on February 6. Several new pupils are registered. 

Helen Egger, a composition student in the degree course 
was honored by having her Power Belongeth unto God sung 
by the soprano soloist at the First Congregational Church 
of Gary, Ind. 

AMERICAN CoNSERVATORY NOTES J 

Karleton Hackett delivered the last lecture of a series of 
six before the Lakeview Music Club, discussing the History 
of Song, on January 31. 

Whitmer Byrne, organist, pupil of the Conservatory, ap- 
peared as soloist in the Guilmant Symphony in D with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra in a recent concert, Eric De- 
Lamarter, conducting. 

Pupils of Vierlyn Clough, 
heard in recital on February 3. 

Gladys Parsons, graduate student, is supervising the de- 
partment of music and teaching piano at Gas Hill Center 

Pupils of Martha S. James, teacher of violin, appeared 
in recital in Conservatory Hall on February 1. 

Karleton Hacket delivered a lecture on “Musical 
cism” before the Chicago Women’s Aid in Kimball 
on January 23. 

Earl Rohlf, artist-student of Allen Spencer, was scheduled 
to be heard in a piano recital at Davenport, Ia., on Feb- 
ruary 5. 

Daisy Franklin, 
a member of the 
North Carolina. 

Etry Ney Piays WitH 

As soloist at the Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s February 
3 and 4 concerts, Elly Ney offered a new concerto for piano 
and orchestra by Ernst Toch. Ultra-modern, devoid of all 
melody and beauty, and fairly wreaking with dissonance, 
this concerto takes first place as a noise-making and distress- 
producing vehicle. Were it not for Elly Ney’s truly vir- 
tuose performance, hisses might have been prevalent, judg 
ing from the expressions on the countenances of the sym- 
phony patrons. It was an unusual tour de force on the part 
of the pianist, who received the full approval of the listen- 
ers. Later on the program, Mme. Ney was remarkable in 
her interpretation of the lengthy Schubert-Liszt Wanderer 
Fantasy. 

Conductor Stock has returned after a brief vacation with 
renewed energy, judging by the superlative performance the 
Glazounow E flat Symphony and the Strauss Don Juan 
tone poem received under his leadership. These readings 
served as an antidote for the bad taste left by the Toch 
concerto. JEANETTE Cox. 
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Gadski in Die Walkiire 


Johanna Gadski’s tour of the P 
to an end in Los Angeles recently. The 
was immense and the verdict of critics 
summarized as follows: “She is better 

Mme. Gadski’s next New York appearance 
place at the Century Theater, on Sunday afternoon, February 
12, in Die Walkuere, which will be given in concert form 
with the following cast: Paul Althouse, Milo Miloradovich, 
Mabel Ritch, Gabrielle Clauss, Edna Zahm, Merran Reader 
Tilla Gemuender, Ruth McIlwaine, Berty 


Jenny, and Shella 
Fryer. Ernest Knoch will direct the performance. 


( y, vast 
success of the 


was brought 
tour 
and public can be 
than ever.” 

will take 


acit 


Accident Interrupts Else Harthan Arendt’s 
Season 


and admirers of Else 
hear that she met with a 


Harthan 
painful 
porch of her 

her knee cap 
necessary for 


The numerous friends 
Arendt will regret to 
accident recently. Slipping on the ice on the 
La Grange, Ill, home, she fell and broke 
However, it is to be hoped it will not be 
Mme. Arendt to cancel any of her engagements 
the early part of February 


Arendt appeeared for the 


bevond 


In December Mme 
in Joliet, Ill, singing with the Little 
of Chicago; fiiled her tenth engagement 
Club, which marked her twenty-fifth 
Messiah, and sang in Dubuque, Ia. 


third time 
Orchestra 
with the Apollo 


performance of the 


Symphony 


Ralph Leopold in Radio Programs 

Ralph Leopold played over Station WMCA on 

1. A Wagner program was requested. After playing his 

own transcriptions of the Storm and Entrance of the 

into Walhalla from Das Rheingold and the King’s Prayer 

and Finale of Act 1 from Lohengrin, SOS calls interrupted 
all broadcasting. 


February 


Gods 


Mr. Leopold has been engaged to play this same 
over WMCA on the evening of February 14 
He will be assisted by Alfred Wertheim, 
play: Storm and Entrance of the 
Das Rheingold; the King’s Prayer and Finale of Act 1 
from Lohengrin; Siegmund’s Love Song and the Ride of the 
Valkyries. Mr. Wertheim will play Traume from Tristan 
and Isolde and Walther’s Prize from Die Meister- 
singer. 


program 
at nine o’cloc 
violinist. He will 


Gods into Walhalla, from 


Song 


Elizabeth Quaile Artists in Recital 


Florence Moxon and Martha Wright, 
beth Quaile’s artist class, gave a program in Aeolian Hall, 
New York, on January 28. The playing of both pianists 
was characterized by excellent musicianship and_ beautiful 
tone quality. Miss Wright's near prenition of the first group 
of pieces, which included numbers by Galuppi, Leo, Cou 
perin and Bach, showed fine understanding of their old world 
value. She also was heard in selections by Debussy and 
Cyril Scott. Miss Moxon played with dignity a transcrip 
tion by Harold Bauer of Partita in B flat, and her 
Brahms and Liszt numbers were given with real fir 


members of Eliza 


3ach's 


Emily Roosevelt in Demand 
Emily Roosevelt, 
parts of the country 


dramatic soprano, is appearing in all 
in concert and oratorio. On January 
22 she appeared at the Reformed Church in Flushing, L. | 
She will sing a program of American music at the Na 
tional Opera Club, New York City, on February 9. She 
filled engagements during the month of December in Bridge 
port, Stamford, Hartford and Providence, and is scheduled 
for an appearance in’ Troy, N. Y., with the Oriental City 
3and, and in Washington at the Convention of the Daugh 
ters of 1812 
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original 


house, while under the arrangement which he worked out 
they would be given opportunity of appearances of from 
twenty to twenty-seven opera houses throughout Europe 
He emphasized that although he felt the Juilliard Foundation 
had practically appropriated his plan, to a limited extent, it 


New York 

JOHN T. ADAMS, 

Imericans will be able to obiain operatic 
appearances in Europe 


se pian 


would not interfere with his own arrangements, and_ his 
purpose in visiting Europe at this time is to carry out his 
idea. He stated that a committee of prominent 
musical persons is being formed, with Reinald Werrenrath 
at its head, and auditions will begin in the fall to select 
successful candidates. 

Dr. Erskine of the Juilliard Foundation, when his attention 
was called to Mr. Adams’ statement, commented: “John T 
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Adams and Milton Diamond called upon me early in the 
season and proposed a plan by which students cou'd 
receive routine experience in various opera houses in France, 
Italy and Holland for a sum approximating $7,000 a year 
each, the scheme to be managed by the Wolfsohn Bureau. 
Many conversations occurred between Mr. Adams and Mr. 
Diamond on one side and Mr. Hutcheson and myself on the 
other side. Later in the autumn, Mr. Fritz Busch brought 
an invitation to the Juilliard School to send students to the 
Dresden Opera School. Mr. Hutcheson and I told Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Diamond of this invitation, which was 
independent entirely of any other plan. We told them that 
we hoped to accept the invitation of the Dresden Opera 
School plan as something distinct from their other plan 
There was no connection between the two plans, nor had 
Mr. Adams and Mr. Diamond suggested such a connection 
before this time.” 


New York Concerts 


(Continued from page 26) 

performance of these unusual works was dazzling and over- 
whelming, and the applause Toscanini received after each one 
of these numbers was as spontaneous as it was deafening 
and prolonged. Both composers have expressed moments of 
exquisite beauty interspersed with episodes that are quite 
cacophonic, and Toscanini knows how to build these up in 
such a manner that the contrasts, while strong, are welded 
into a beautiful and logical whole. 


Roxy Concert 

By way of a delightful novelty, Mr. Rothafel presented 
Alexander Moissi, star of Max Reinhardt’s company, who 
made his farewell appearance at the fourteenth symphonic 
concert on Sunday, February 5. Mr. Moissi recited Das 
Hexenlied (The Witch Song) to an orchestral accompani- 
ment by Max Schillings of the Berlin Opera House. He 
was accorded an ovation from the capacity audience and 
was not allowed to go before he had given an encore, No- 
vember, after which he made a clever little speech in which 
he expressed his love for this country. The orchestra, 
under Rapee, played the prelude to Die Meistersinger, the 
prelude to the first act of Lohengrin, The Ride of the Val- 
kyries and the Tannhauser overture, making it a fine all- 
Wagner program. 


Sunday Popular Ballad Concert 
Louise Geballos, soprano; John Barnes Wells, tenor, and 
Robert O’Connor, pianist, were the artists presented on 
February 5 in the series of Sunday Popular Ballad Concerts 
at the Civic Repertory Theater. 


Seagle Preparing for Summer Work 

The Oscar Seagle Summer Studio at Schroon Lake, N. Y., 
will reopen in the spring on May 20. The Seagle estate 
of six hundred acres, including a private lake, which is 
located in one of the loveliest spots in the Adirondacks, 
three miles above the village of Schroon Lake but quite 
apart from it, is undergoing constant changes and improve- 
ments. This year there are being added seven new cottages— 
some of them privately owned and some for the accommo- 
dation of the pupils. 

One of the most attractive features of the colony has 
been the Vesper Services which are given every Sunday 
afternoon at five o’clock and in which all the pupils take 
part. The studio where they are held, although a large 
room, has proved inadequate to accommodate the crowds 
they attract. Several of the summer residents have gener- 
ously arranged to enlarge it and next summer it will be of 
concert hall proportions. The out-door theater, where the 
operas and concerts are given, has been added, as well as 
scenery and electric lights. 

Three of the former Seagle pupils who received their 
training at Schroon Lake are appearing in opera in Italy 
this winter. They are Sonia Sharnova, Lester Luechauer, 
and Nell La Mance. Ruth Peter, who sang Mimi last 
summer in one of the open-air productions, has gone to 
join their number. Frieda Klink is in Vienna. Florence 
Mitchell and Sigurd Nilsen both sang with the Philadelphia 
Opera this winter. Four of the pupils are the City Service 
Cavaliers. Nate Wagner is leading man in My Maryland. 
John Boles, former secretary to Mr. Seagle, soon appears 
in the picture, Shepherd of the Hills. Mr. Boles, although 
momentarily lured from the singing stage by the films, 
made his reputation in New York light opera. Leonard 
Stokes and Francis Luther are becoming well known radio 
artists and are frequently heard over station WJZ. 


Rabinovitch Returning from Europe 


After a series of European concert and recital successes 
that culminated in a London recital at Wigmore Hall on 
January 13, Clara Rabinovitch, pianist, is returning to 
America on the Olympic and will arrive on February 21. 
The artist will start her concert tour of this country two 
days later, at St. Charles, Mo., a re-engagement from last 
season, 


Althouse to Sing Siegmund 

Paul Althouse will sing Siegmund in the concert version 
of Wagner’s Die Walkiire to be given at the Century The- 
ater, New York, on Sunday afternoon, February 12. On 
January 8 the tenor appeared in a similar performance of 
Tannhauser and scored such an emphatic personal hit on 
this occasion with both the critics and public alike that he 
was immediately re-engaged to sing this performance. 


International Pianist-Composer 
Soloist with 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


FEBRUARY 20, 1928 


New York Recital 


AT GALLO THEATRE 
FEBRUARY 26, 1928 
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Metropolitan Opera Adds’ Two 


to Season’s Listings 


COURIER 


The Bartered Bride and L’Amore Dei Tre Re Presented for First Time This Season With 
Splendid Casts—Tosca, Carmen and Die Gotterdammerung Repeated—An 
Interesting Sunday Night Program 


Tosca, JANYARY 30 


Tosca was the Monday opera at the Metropolitan last 
week, and with three such artists in the leading roles as 
Jeritza, Lauri-Volpi and Scotti, all of them in unusually 
fine voice, it was a foregone conclusion that the perform- 
ance of the whole would be one of unalloyed pleasure and 
it was. Tosca is one of Jeritza’s most commanding roles, 
just as Scarpia is one in which Scotti stands almost supreme 
On this occasion, Jeritza discarded her usual black wig 
and appeared more to advantage as a blond. Another inno 
vation was that of singing the Vissi d’Arte aria in a kneel- 
ing position instead of flat on the floor, as formerly. Vo- 
cally, the prima-donna was at her best, singing with a beauty 
of tone and dramatic intensity that stirred the audience to 
great enthusiasm. Scotti gave his usual performance of the 
Baron, which means that it was a masterpiece of art, both 
vocally and histrionically. 

There were two reasons for the special ovation given to 
Lauri-Volpi, one of them being the beauty of his singing 
and the mastery of his acting and the other that it was his 
farewell appearance before departing for Italy to sing at 
the Royal Opera House in Rome. 

The cast also included Louis d’Angelo, Pompilio Mala- 


testa, Giordano Paltrinieri, 
Picco and Dorothea Flexer. 


Vincenzo Reschiglian, Millo 
sellezza conducted. 
THE Barterepd Brive, Fesruary 1 

Smetana’s delightful folk-opera, The Bartered Bride, was 
given for the first time this season at the Metropolitan on 
February 1. Bohemian folk melodies and rhythms are the 
foundation of Smetana’s work, and its carefree, jovial scenes 
are refreshing and real enough to make the hearer feel that 
he is sitting back, close to the little town square, enjoying 
a brief holiday. Despite the lightness of the opera, it is 
substantial in construction, and replete with music of a 
high order. 

Maria Mueller, who sang the role of Marie, was in ex- 
ceptionally good voice, and her delineation of the sadly 
plighted lady was effective and touching. Rudolph Lauben- 
thal finds, in the role of Hans, a part: well suited to the 
bravado of his performances, and his voice fits it well. 
George Meader and Michael Bohnen, two reliable singers, 
sang with their customary good taste, and their acting was 
a treat. Marion Telva, Henriette Wakefield, Ellen Dalossy, 
George Cehanovsky, James Wolfe, Max Bloch, and Arnold 
Gabor were also in the cast. The ballet was delightful, and 
Ruth Page and Giuseppe Bonfiglio merited the applause 


showered upon them at the conclusion of their eff 
dances. Artur Bodanzky conducted. 
L’Amore Det Tre Re, Fesruary 2 
The return of Montemezzi’s L’Amore Dei Tre R: 
perennial cause for jubilation in the large rank of those 
find the opera musical and dramatic fare of the 
the color and feeling with which Montemezzi's score alx 
make it a vibrant tone setting for Bellini’s 
cast which sang the season's opening performance was 
slightly different than that of ‘the year. Martinelli 
sang Avito with his usual feeling and complete understand 
ing of the role, and Danise made an imposing Manfredo 
Enzio Pinza’s Archibaldo is something to remember 
tragedy, the beauty of it, and the sympathy of hi: 
are extremely touching, and his entire 
role is poignant and always vital 


} ‘ 
best 


tragedy 


past 


conce ption 


There is a throb of emotion in Lucrezia Bori’s 
It is a quickly moving performance which she ¢ 
one senses only too well the note of disaster which 
her young life to its bitter and tragic clos¢ 
and his own et 
forth a broad tone 
that it should 


Serafim conducted with verve, 
tended at odd moments to bring 
his orchestra, when it 
more subdued. 


nave 


See med 


CARMEN, FEBRUARY 4 
The Saturday matinee performance of Carmen was by 
far the best of the season thus far, an opinion which seemed 
to be corroborated by the boundless enthusiasm of 
mous audience. 


an enor 


Maria Jeritza, as the heroine, was vocally at her 
best, and her impersonation of the cigarette girl was in 
vested with a picturesqueness and dramatic significance of 
which only an actress of her powers is capable. Martinelli’ 
Don Jose rose above his previous portrayals of the soldier 


very 


(Continued on page 41) 
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English Press Excerpts 


“JOHN GOSS AND THE LONDON SINGERS HAVE DONE FOR FOLK 
SONGS AND SEA CHANTIES WHAT THE ENGLISH SINGERS H 
MADRIGALS 


ACCOMPLISHED 
WORLD.” 


FOR 
Lancashire Post. 


“The program of the symphony concert conducted by Sir Henry Wood presented 
an extremely interesting contrast of old and modern music. 


Songs” at Wigmore Hall. 


vivial songs, and those of the people of past generations. 
sentiment of the words and the manliness of the music were thoroughly realized 
by the singers who were equally happy in examples of a more delicate kind.” 


(LONDON.) 


“The audience could not have been more enthusiastic.” 


“Tohn Goss is a protean artist whose impersonations are all convincing and The 
London Singers are in superb training. 


“Tohn Goss with his London Singers, was to me, I confess, the most exciting 


(LIVERPOOL. ) 


of the evening.”’- 


“It needs a great deal of culture as well as observation and acting ability to so 
thoroughly obtain the personality of the singers. 
his object. The singing of the London Singers was extremely fine in all cz 
the recital proved to be one of the most interesting ever given by the Society. 


(LONDON.) 


Managers for 
Lonpon SINGERS 


Exclusive American 
Joun Goss anno Tue 


John Goss and the London Singers gave the second of the concerts of 


3y “Sociable” Mr. Goss means chiefly folk and con 


AVE 


IN THE CONTRAPUNTAL 


Mi 


‘Sociable 


In the evening 


Yesterday the direct 


(DUBLIN.) 


(BRADFORD.) 
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Mr. Goss more than achieved 
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rather one of first 
criticism 
Louisville 
sense of humor 
handling of a delicate subject, for after 
all what artist is given an opportunity of criticizing 
More recently, Mr. Werrenrath 
“covered” for lranscript the first per- 
formance in that city of Deems Taylor’s The King’s 
Henchman, and is the proud possessor of a check 


reach print was a 
: ' 
is owl recila mn 


In thi } 


some 


vears ago s he displayed a 


and a clever 


his own efforts: 
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the Boston 
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received in payment thereof at space rates. Inci- 
dentally, his literary ability appears to be founded 
on a practical basis, for his review covered some 
two columns of as shrewd and clever criticism as 
probably ever graced the pages of any sheet. Ver- 
satility, thy name is Werrenrath! 


This town is the merrier for the return of Le Coq 
d’Or to the repertory of the Metropolitan last eve- 
ning. The Rimsky-Korsakoff opera-pantomime has 
fastened itself firmly into the affections of our opera- 
going public because of its charmingly melodious 
music and its irresistible humor based on an easily 
understandable satirical story. Now that Le Coq 
d’Or has found its way back to our stage, 
let us hope that it will remain permanently. 


local 


\n unusual contest is that promised by the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra here on February 13, when Fritz 
Reiner will present a program of Hungarian music, 
consisting of Leo Weiner’s Fasching, Kodaly’s Hary 
Janos suite, Dohnanyi’s Ruralia Hungarica, and 
Bartok’s Deux Images and his new piano concerto 
which caused so much discussion at its premiere in 
Frankfurt last summer. The Reiner programs nearly 
always have a complexion characteristically individ- 
ual, and that leader’s conducting puts the same im- 
print on their performance. 


A 


What the Jury Thinks might be supplemented by 
What the Public Thinks. The intermission crowd 
at Carnegie Hall last Thursday evening at the Bos- 
ton Symphony concert filled the lobby with cigarette 
smoke and intelligentsia talk. The lady with the 
boyish bob puffing smoke and speaking. She says: 
“Koussevitzky gets the real spirit of Mozart. That 
was a divine performance.” A few feet away a 
gentleman with a pince-nez observes to his bald- 
headed friend: “The worst reading of Mozart I’ve 
heard—arbitrary, oversophisticated. | Kousse- 
vitzky understands only the moderns.” 


ever 


— - 

Fifteen young American singers are to be sent 
abroad by the Juilliard Foundation, under the su- 
pervision of Fritz Busch, conductor of the Dresden 
Opera, whose mission it shall be to procure operatic 
experience for them by placing the students in small 
roles and ultimately in major parts. It is an excel- 
lent plan and gives our youthful native operatic as- 
pirants a chance which it is difficult and almost im- 
possible for them to procure in their own country. 
Mr. Busch is an unusually thorough musician, with 
a wide practical outlook, and has made his artistic 
direction of the Dresden Opera a record of pro- 
gressive achievement. No better selection as a 
uropean sponsor of its international plan could 
have been made by the Juilliard Foundation. 

6 

The startling success of Segovia since his arrival 
in America has been gratifying as well as surpris- 
ing. Before he arrived here it would have been 
impossible to get him a single concert engagement. 
\merica has arrived at a curious stage of mentality 
where it refuses to recognize any fame that comes 
from abroad. It was due to the foresight of F. C. 
Coppicus, his manager, that Segovia was brought 
to this country for a few recitals, and his extraor- 
dinary record of sold out houses wherever he has 
played shows that Mr. Coppicus made no mistake. 
It is a thing of which America certainly should not 
be proud that although it refused positively to en- 
Segovia, as it refuses to engage any other 
uropean artist, on the strength of European tri- 
umphs, it now clamors for dates. 


gage 


The announcement that Louis Graveure, the bari- 
tone, has turned tenor, interests the musical world 
and in some quarters incredulity is expressed. The 
report is true, but it should not cause astonishment 
for a similar transformation has been effected also 
by other singers. Opera not too old will 
recall that Jean De Reszke started his career as 
a baritone and ended as a tenor; and that Rudolph 
Berger, a baritone at the Berlin Opera, was made 
over into a tenor by Oscar Saenger in New York, 
and sang successfully in that capacity at the Metro- 
politan Opera House (1914-15) until his untimely 
death here in 1915. There have been contraltos 
who appeared in soprano roles, and within recent 
times in this city, Mmes. Fremstad and Matzenauer 
accomplished the feat frequently and_ effectively. 
Graveure is not only a highly artistic singer but 
also a cultured scholar of rare intelligence, and it 
is to be assumed that he has not entered his con- 
templated new field of activity without ample jus- 
tification in his own mind and the most thorough 
and painstaking preparation, 


goers 
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PIANO IN THE SCHOOLS 


A definite move is now on foot to introduce 
class piano instruction into the public schools of 
America. Some of the schools already have 
such instruction, but it is by no means uni- 
versal, nor is the teaching of music in the 
schools universally accepted by school boards as 
a necessity. Even where music is taught, it is 
often not a major subject, and often entitles the 
student to no “credits.” 

Credits, in recent years, have assumed an 
extraordinary importance in our schools. Chil- 
dren want to get a certain required number of 
credits, and neither the children themselves nor 
their parents and teachers seem to care how 
these credits are gained. In some cities, private 
music teachers have arranged to give music 
lessons to children and to have the children 
receive credits for this study. It appears also to 
be sometimes the case that the credits are given 
not for learning or ability, intelligence or dili- 
gence, but solely and simply for the number of 
hours of study, private or in class. 

This is no doubt a first rate arrangement for 
teachers .who have the privilege of giving 
credits. They must get plenty of pupils, since 
pupils are so anxious to get credits. But it is 
easy to perceive that it would be better to have 
all such music teaching, whether private or in 
class, take place in the school building. If 
music is to be a school subject, if our public 
schools are to be turned into conservatories so 
that untalented pupils may waste their time and 
their teachers’ time in an effort to get credits, 
by all means let the work be done in the school! 

The teaching of music in the schools is likely 
to turn out as all school teaching does. A few 
will learn; a majority will drool along. At least 
they will be kept out of major mischief during 
school hours, which is something to be thank- 
ful for. 

And, of course, the opportunity for contact 
with music (even with the sort of dreadfully in- 
competent teachers the public schools in most 
cases and places are sure to have!) will un- 
earth a few talents, and, even if only a few, still 
good will result. Class teaching will prove too 
slow for the few, who will surely find means to 
supplement the class teaching with competent 
teachers outside. 

As to what school piano classes will do to the 
private teacher and the conservatories of music, 
that is a mooted question. Some claim that it 
stimulates such an interest in music that the 
private teachers benefit; others (among them 
some of the teachers themselves) claim that the 
average parent whose children get music in the 
schools will not spend money on private lessons. 
Why should they, except where the children 
develop unusual talent? The fact probably is 
that the private teachers and conservatories will 
get a greater number of serious students, stu- 
dents who will continue their study for a greater 
number of years. 

One thing is sure: with all that may be said 
against it, the teaching of piano in the public 
schools will benefit music as a whole, and, there- 
fore, increase the prosperity of musicians as a 
whole. There may be a painful transition 
period, but in the end benefit will accrue to all 
concerned. Some of the children who learn 
nothing else in school will, perhaps, gain a liking 
for music, and that, at worst, may prove a 
recreation in adult years. It has worked out 
that way in Europe, notably in Germany, where 
children are taught band and orchestra instru- 
ments and singing in the public schools—and 
some of them become proficient players (and 
play in the military bands, become ship stewards 
and play in the ship orchestra or band, and 
finally land up—or used to—in the streets of 
New York as “the German band” of the good 
old days of song and story). 

One thing it is easy to predict in advance: in 
the piano classes there will be far too little 
memorizing. There is far too little memoriz- 
ing in the voice classes of today; there will be 
far too little memorizing in the piano classes 
of tomorrow. American educators believe in 
teaching children to “think” rather than to 
“know.” Where the European child can recite 
from memory much of the poetry of the major 
poets, and sing words and music (yes, 
WORDS! and music) of dozens of songs, the 
American child can do neither. Start a song in 
any European gathering and everybody will 
join in lustily; start a song in America and 
everybody will mumble—people always mumble 
when they do not know the words. 
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wim t ATL RD 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


The Musicat Courier is in receipt of a letter 
which is signed, but for obvious reasons, the sender 
asks that his identity be kept concealed. The cor- 
respondent is a musical manager of wide reputation. 

In part, the communication reads as follows: 

Some of the world’s great musical artists are becoming 
weary of the treatment accorded to them by the New York 
daily paper critics. Several artists have been talking the 
thing over, and decided that New York appearances are 
scarcely worth while. . 

All over Europe and all over America, in South America 
and the Far East, those artists have been praised; in New 
York they are told by the critics that they are of small 
account. They wonder why they should risk having their 
reputations torn down by critics whose word has weight not 
because of musical knowledge but because they hold posi- 
tions on newspapers in the world’s richest city. 

The artists in question pointed out to one another the 
startling contradictions in New York criticisms—nothing 
but praise in one paper, nothing but blame in another, which, 
in itself, shows the utter unreliability of the critics. Then, 
too, highest praise is meted out to musicians of doubtful 
repute while the art of musicians who are universally rec 
ognized is declared to be full of flaws. 

Musicians cannot protest in print against the unfairness 
of the critics, but they can stay out of a city where there 
is too much of such injustice, and it looks as if some of 
the world’s great artists were preparing to stay out of 
New York. 

Will you please give me your opinion on this phase of 
musical life in New York. Do you not think that the abused 
artists are justified, and have hit upon the proper step to 
take in retaliation? 


The plaint of the manager and of the artists he 
quotes, is by no means a new one. In fact, it dates 
back to the time of the first concerts given in public 
during the Pleocene period by musical performers. 
Artists and critics—‘‘never the twain shall meet,” as 
the poet has said. 

If a certain group of artists really is “getting 

ary” of being criticized in New York (is this the 
say city in which adverse criticism is published ? ) 
there seems to be no remedy for their weariness 
except the one they are reported to have discussed, 
that of depriving the metropolis of their appearances. 
It would follow logically then, that the local critics 
here could not pen dispraise of the absentees. One 
can only hope that the vanished performers would 
find compensating encomiums ae the press of 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Sioux Falls, Grand Forks, and sha points N., E., 
S., and W. 

ene 

It is to be doubted, however, whether any artist 
who could make profitable appearances in New 
York, would stay away voluntarily from this locality 
or any other in which financial gain beckons. The 
large majority of artists we have encountered are 
not of that kind. 

Critical praise in Europe, South America, and 
even in the Far East, has no more value per se, 
than critical dispraise in New York. One might 
be as unjustified as the other. Even in those for- 
eign regions, an artist might be rhapsodized over by 
the critics of Berlin, Rio de Janeiro, and Tokio, and 
condemned severely by the musical pen pushers of 
Stockholm, Pernambuco, and Tien Tsin. 

The contradictions among the critics of New York 
are not indigenous to our town. We have been 
publishing those amusing discrepancies for a long 
time in our department called What the Jury T hinks. 
We could quote similar material every week from 
the newspapers of London, Paris, Dresden, Milan, 
and countless other important musical cities. 

ene 

Sometimes as an answer to New 
strictures, artists have taken advertising 
Tue Musicat Courter and published the favor- 
able notices received by them in various other parts 
of the world outside of New York. Such a course 
always is open to complainants, and will be promptly, 
courteously and gratefully furthered by the busi- 
ness department of Tue Musica Courter. In 
fact, as an impartial editor, we commend the prac- 
tice warmly. 

It is not quite true, therefore, for the manager 
to say that musicians “cannot protest in print against 
the unfairness of the critics.” 

Furthermore, we do not know any New York 
daily paper which would refuse to print a reason- 
able and politely couched letter of protest from a 
musician. Such letters may be found frequently 
in the columns of the Times, Tribune, World, Tele- 
gram, Sun, etc., and often the critic dignifies them 
with a reply in the same place. 

nee 

There are no musicians of doubtful repute— 

doubtful ability, probably is meant by the manager— 


York critical 
space in 


whom we can recall at the moment as having been 
recipients of the “highest praise’ by general critical 
bestowal. We do, however, recollect occasions on 
which New York musical reviewers have picked 
flaws in the performances of “universally recog- 
nized artists; and, generally at such times, the 
universally recognized ones have deserved the pick- 
ing. No artist always is perfect. Even the worthy 
Homer sometimes nodded, as classical Horace in- 
formed the pre-Christian world. 

Very recently there have been scattered critical 
cavillings here at the interpretations of 
Beecham, Molinari; Toscanini, Bodanzky, Koch- 
anski, Gerhardt, Bohnen, Jeritza, Kirchhoff, Bori, 
Johnson, Moiseiwitsch, Friedman, Horowitz, Giese- 
king, and numerous others of the artists of best 
ability and repute. However, it has not affected 
their standing or popularity, even though it might 
have slightly or acutely pricked their self-esteem. 

The possibility also suggests itself, that in some 
instances the censure may have been considered par- 
tially or wholly deserved by those upon whom it 
was passed. 


some of 


ner ese 


No New York critic, we feel sure, tries deliber- 
‘pull down the reputation” of any artist, 
and we have full faith in the sincerity and honesty 
of purpose underlying everything written by the 
reviewing fraternity of this city. 

The point on which we could agree completely 
with the manager, would be if he asserted that at 
times some of the critics have treated minor lapses 
with too great severity, and in very rare cases have 
indulged in personalities that had the aspect of 
immoderateness. Even ridicule has been launched, 
but never abuse, since the passing of the late H. E. 
Krehbiel. 

There must be some use for music critics on the 
dailies or those papers would not have them. The 
reviewing ladies and gentlemen are paid to express 
their opinions and are given full liberty to say what 
they like. 

There is use of course for the artists also, and 
they sing and play as they please, and collect pay- 
ment for their performances. 

Critics and artists seldom are in accord, 
far as New York is concerned, never in collusion. 

If some of the “world’s great artists” really are 
preparing to stay out of New York, they are foolish, 
for their next notices here might be unanimously 
enthusiastic. 

If, however, nothing can daunt from their 
set purpose, they will be extending the most welcome 
boon to their hated enemies, the We can 
hear that tribe chortling hoarsely and muttering: 
“All right then. Fewer to go to and to 
write about, that’s all.” 

eS & & 

“There are no appropriate native subjects for 
American operas.”—Exchange. No native subjects 
for American operas?) How about the pastors who 
elope with choir singers from time to time? 

Scenario: Her voice and beauty charm the 
erend. He makes his first shy approach and is 
not altogether repulsed. Development of the ro- 
mance. Counter motive, the young hardware dealer 
who loves the singer, and informs the pastor’s wife 
of the doings after services and at the Friday eve 
ning choir meetings. Jealousy of the Missus. Con- 
frontation and altercation between the members of 
the triangle. 

Klopement of the infatuated pair. Chorus con- 
sists of the knowing choir and the shocked congre- 
gation. Sojourn of the elopers in a small western 
or southern town. Several months pass. 

The girl returns and convinces the young hard 
ware dealer that nothing was wrong, and that she 
had gone away to study stenography and 
stitching. The dealer announces their engagement. 

Return of the pastor. He convinces his wife 
that nothing was wrong, and that he had been to 
a convention but lost his way on the return trip. 
The Reverend and wife are reconciled. 

Neighbors are invited and treated to large bump 
ers of elderberry wine, after which they declare that 
they believe the story. 

Final chorus, a Te 
coughs. Rapid curtain. 
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“Ether it is music or it isn’t,” a wag remarked 
at the most recent demonstration by Prof. Theremin, 
of his wired box which gives out tones when that 
gentleman merely waves his hands at the contrivance. 
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That is the way we feel about this latest adapta- 
tion of the radio principle. In its present stage it is 
a novelty and a curiosity, not to say somewhat of a 
toy, and until it is able to perform more than an 
unharmonized melody and keep it from sliding out 
of tune rather frequently, serious musical discussion 
on the subject is somewhat premature. 

We learn that Szigeti, the violinist, is experingent 
ing with Theremin’s ethereal music, and leans to the 
idea that it could be developed into something useful 
for artistic purposes, in the way of sustaining un 
broken phrases, providing new tone colorings, en 
larging the dynamic scope, and utilizing smaller inter 
vals and a wider tonal range than those feasible 
on existing musical instruments 

A season or so ago Leopold Stokowski andj the 
Philadelphia Orchestra gave a concert here at which 
they sponsored the experiments of a Mexican com 
poser who wrote music for intervals of quarter tones 
and less. Some beautiful effects were demonstrated, 
but do not seem to have induced other 
follow the example of the Mexican. 

Of course anyone is able 
musical science that the Chinese 
many centuries ago 
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creators to 
to read in the books of 
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One argument of an enthusiast who is all for the 
lheremin idea, impressed us strongly though 
the premise remained without a logical con mages 

“How do you suppose Beethoven, Mozart, ,Wa 
ner and the other masters got their musical ideas 
asked our mentor; where did they get yr 
from, do you think? I need not tell you that musi 
is the most intangible and mysterious of the arts, 
unlike painting, sculpture, poetry. No one ever has 
been able to explain the intrinsic nature of 
itself. Musical inspiration generally has been con 
sidered eift from God. No doubt it is, just as 
everything else may be credited, too, to the 
celestial source. 
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have proved that electrical waves 
and conducive wires draw music from the air. We 
call that radio. What is more natural to suppose 
that if a mechanical apparatus can be the medium 
for such transmission, a human being, y more 
delicately constructed and attuned, 
to connect mentally and emotionally 
in the ether and respond to its vibrati repro 
during the sound waves so recovered, and ordering 
them into recognized form and harmony 
by musical science ? and the 
the faculty of receiving those vibratory sound waves 
from the ether. Prof. Theremin will make 
available to the ordinary individual who will create 
his own music from them and with them. Well, 
what do you say to that 
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you could understand me.” 
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vour paralysis 


you think 


\fter the speaker dep varted, our paralysis did wear 
off, and we began to think of some matters we might 
have told him in contradiction and rebuttal. 
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others.” Even to cite 
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For one thing, however, we 
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Could one blame the same source for the « mpdi 
tion of bad music, popular music, jazz, modernistic 
music? Do the nature of the human filter, 
degree of culture, determine the kind of music 
he relays through radio receptivity ? 
filled with good and bad music, and is it 
chance which kind fastens itself to the 
emotional antennae of the human transmitter ? 

\ future world filled with musical geniuses 
looms in prospect. 
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Marion Talley, the young soprano, earned $334,- 
892 in two years on concert tours, is the announce 
ment of her former manager, F. C. Coppicus. In 
addition she received her salary at the Metropolita: 





()pera and a undsome sum representing phono- 


graph royalties 

The information is interesting but dangerous, as 
it may induce many young women who have ambi- 
but vocal and artistic abilities to un- 
dertake the singing career in the hope of making a 
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Miss Talley’s rise to prominence does not repre- 
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Galli-Curci sang over the radio for the first 
\sked what had prompted her to 


week 
rive the performance, she answered: “I was really 
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won over for a radio appearance by hearing how 
nicely a certain well known operatic singer’s voice 
came from the loud-speaker to which I was listen- 
ing.” The perfect reply would have been: “I was 
really won over for an appearance before a certain 
well known invention by hearing. how nicely a cer- 
tain well known singer’s voice came from a certain 
well known transmitting medium to which I was 
listening.” 

yr Fr FP 

Grena points out that at the next Pagliacci per- 

formance in the Metropolitan, the public will see 
that Mary Lewis has the whip hand of her hus- 
band, Michael Bohnen, for she is to sing Nedda and 
he will be the chastised Tonio. 
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It was Viva, however, who said that when we 
mentioned Yama Heifetz’s forthcoming concerts in 
Japan, we should not have omitted the contemplated 
recitals in the same country of Tokio Seidel. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
GALLO VERSUS RUFFO 

\ lawsuit that caused much 
operatic circles was tried here last week. 

Fortune Gallo sued Titta Ruffo, alleging that he 
paid the baritone $4,000 per performance in Havana 
a few seasons ago, basing the figure upon a state- 
ment which Gallo savs Ruffo made, to the effect that 
he could draw $20,000 at the box office each time he 
appeared. There were also other minor claims by 
Gallo. The total he sued for amounted to about 
$26,000. 

The testimony on both was characterized 
by listeners as “typically operatic,” and frequently 
the judge had to admonish the litigants and their 
attorneys to change the personal tone of their pro- 
cedure to the requirements of legal dignity. 

It must not be assumed, however, that the conduct 
of the parties to the suit was at all acrimonious. 
On the contrary, the utmost friendliness prevailed, 
and there were frequent exchanges of genuine com- 
pliments and mutual expressions of admiring 
will. 

Nothing funnier has been heard hereabouts for a 
long time than Gallo’s description of how an operatic 
impresario has to coddle and humor his singing 
stars in order to keep them contented and willing in 
the discharge of their artistic duties. 

Ruffo was on the witness stand, but to his some- 
what indignant amazement was asked only two or 
three questions, and then excused. His testimony 
probably constituted the shortest appearance he ever 
made in public. 

\fter rendering his decision, the judge compli 
mented Ruffo on his standing as an operatic baritone 
of great renown. 

The defendant and plaintiff smiled at each other, 
and the spectators half expected to see them leave 
the courtroom together arm in arm. 

One facetious observer remarked: ‘I wonder if 
this trial was staged for the purpose of furnishing 
Gallo with libretto material for a new humorous 
opera in which he intends to star Ruffo.” 

And thus ended the famous legal battle between 
the valiant impresario and the redoubtable baritone. 
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FIFTY YEARS 

Fifty years ago the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra was founded by Dr. Leopold Damrosch, who led 
its first concert, November 9, 1878. Tomorrow 
night the half-century jubilee of the organization 
will be celebrated by a concert at which Walter 
Damrosch, the able son of the lamented Dr. 
Damrosch, will conduct some of his father’s com- 
positions, and will lead also the fifth symphony of 
Beethoven, which was on the first program of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra. The association 
is to be congratulated upon its long existence, and its 
valuable work, both of which are due to the devoted 
labors of the two conducting Damrosches. Their 
familiar careers here need no added detailed descrip- 
tion at this time. Before his untimely passing, Dr. 
Damrosch had established himself as a great musical 
pioneer in New York, and his son has caused fine 
flowering of the cultural seeds planted by his parent. 
This city owes them much and the indebtedness is 
admitted with gratitude by our musical circles and 
the intelligent members of our civic officialdom. It 
is fitting that the memory of the distinguished Dr. 
Damrosch should be honored with such a concert as 
that planned for tomorrow evening at Carnegie Hall, 
and it is a happy circumstance that his gifted son has 
survived to conduct it. Well wishers of music in 
our metropolis hope that New York Symphony Or- 
chestra and Walter Damrosch will flourish for many 
more years to come. 


February 9, 1928 
FUTURE ACHIEVEMENT 

An article by T. Carl Whitmer appeared recently 
in the pages of the Musical Forecast under the head- 
ing, If Pittsburgh Were Really Great. The senti- 
ments expressed in this piece are ones to which we 
would like to voice very earnest and hearty words 
of approval. Not because Mr. Whitmer is turning 
a critical and expostulatory eye upon the city of 
Pittsburgh, but because the evaluations and criti- 
cisms that he offers concerning conditions existent 
in his city could well be voiced concerning prac- 
tically every city in our country. 

Mr. Whitmer offers pertinent observations upon 
his city’s artistic situation. In his words: “If Pitts- 
burgh were really great, we would have a finer civic 
life in the arts we would have some 
semblance of a salon devoted to at least one of the 
arts . . . we would find it encouraging in a 
lively way talent that itself our 
churches would see the deeper relation of art-life 
and religion we would not be musical 
parasites on the face of the earth.” The writer is 
making a plea to his fellow citizens to “recognize 
and stimulate” art in every form, and is asking for 
creative interest, proper evaluation and_ financial 
backing in support of the arts, and in support of 
native artists as well. 

Mr. Whitmer voices the opinion that “the only art 
in Pittsburgh that has a ghost of a chance is archi- 
tecture.” Were we to accept that statement as typi- 
fying all of America, we would seemingly not be 
far wrong. As a nation, America is essentially com- 
mercial and scientific. We do not wish to seem to 
lessen the value of the astounding scientific progress 
that this country is making, but we would like to 
offer, as does Mr. Whitmer, a few words for the 
arts in general, and music in particular. 

It is true that immense sums of money are being 
continually turned into various lines of commerce 
in our country, but the arts are pretty much left out 
of the budget. We are not, aesthetically speaking, 
an artistic nation, though we would like figuratively 
to pat ourselves upon the back and display our long 
list of present-day novelists, poets, composers, 
painters and dramatists in dispute of the statement. 
We acknowldge this post-war flood of material, but 
the principal question concerning it is relative to its 
immortality. How much of it will survive the popu- 
lar stage and pass into that of the classic? 
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It is true that we furnish packed and applausive 
houses for concerts by John McCormack, Schumann- 
Heink and other favorites, and sparkle with self- 
esteem when one of our young maidens makes the 
spectacular and sudden rise to operatic fame that 
our Marion Talley did, but what about the future 
Marion Talleys that are now finding it difficult to 
secure even the most necessary musical tutorage or 
to gain even a foothold upon the ladder which leads 
to future achievement? And what about our opera 
companies that are struggling with financial bur- 
dens that make their operation almost impossible, 
or disorganization imperative? We are proud of 
our symphony orchestras, too, but how many citi- 
zens aid materially in the financing of their city’s 
symphony? It is in such fields as these that America 
can show her true musical spirit, and her true ap- 
preciation of and love for her art. 


THE PARIS GRAND OPERA 

No more visitors are to be allowed behind the 
scenes of the Paris Grand Opera. The practise was 
picturesque at first, but later became a scandal, for 
the green-room was the scene of many wild and 
bibulous revelries, the ballet and their male callers 
being the principal celebrants. With the dignity of 
the Grand Opera now to be established properly, it 
would be well if that institution were further to 
remodel its repertory and improve the vocal quality 
of its personnel. For decades the Paris Grand 
Opera had been giving the most perfunctory and un- 
interesting performances of any large lyric stage in 
Kurope. A few years ago a fresh breeze of progress 
began to blow through the place, and some reforms 
followed from time to time. There is room for 
more of them. The most beautiful opera house in 
the world should try to figure as a model also with 
its presentations. Oddly enough, at the present time 
no finer performance of Strauss’ Rosenkavalier may 
be heard anywhere than is given at the Paris Opera. 
Some of Mozart, too, is done there exquisitely. But 
meanwhile, dreadful routine repetitions of timeworn 
French and Italian operas continue to make serious 
Parisian musicians grieve, and cause “Amurrican” 
tourists to traipse about the fabulous lobby of the 
grand opera and exclaim: “It sure is a great show- 
house, but we can hear much better op’ra in Chicago 
and New York.” 
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THE CONCERT BUSINESS IS NOT DEAD 

In a report by Arthur See, secretary of the East- 
man School at Rochester, and director of the East- 
man School Concert Management, the following 
sentence occurs: “The growth of the concert bureau 
and its continuous expansion, more rapid than we 
had foreseen, makes it plain that the demand for 
music entertainment which can be had conveniently 
and promptly and in a variety of forms to satisfy 
many requirements of taste and occasion, is far from 
saturated ; people apparently want much more music 
of one sort or another than they have been able to 
get, and each season finds our bureau called upon 
for a more diversified music entertainment supply.” 
This is a direct contradiction of the pessimistic 
statements that one hears from time to time from 
various sources to the effect that the concert busi- 
ness is dead—that, since the people have the radio, 
nobody wants musical artists, and so on. 

That the concert business in the United States has 
been somewhat retarded in its normal growth is 
undoubtedly a fact. And that the cause of this has 
been to some small extent the radio may also be 
true, though that is not proved. In a recent inter- 
view, Reinald Werrenrath, who has certainly had as 
close contact and as great experience with both the 
concert business and the radio business as anybody 
in this country, stated positively that he did not sub- 
scribe to this opinion. And an expression of that 
sort from a man like Werrenrath should do much to 
allay the fear that radio would finally kill the busi- 
ness of the concert artist. ; 

Some of us are old enough to remember the howl 
that went up when the phonograph was invented, 
and the general belief that people would then be en- 
tirely satisfied with phonographic reproductions and 
would never attend the concerts at all. The same 
howl was heard through the land when the player- 
piano came into being, and it was actually believed 
by some people that this instrument would replace 
the concert pianist. 

One of the things that has injured the concert 
business more than anything else in this country has 
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been the activities of unscrupulous concert mana- 
gers. In spite of all that reputable concert managers 
have been able to do to hold public opinion and good 
will, the irresponsible managers who have sold gold 
brick artists have undermined public confidence to 
such an extent that today the word of the manager 
is seldom taken at face value. 

F. C. Coppicus, speaking recently on this subject 
in connection with the newly organized Community 
Concerts Corporation, said that European criticisms 
were no longer accepted by the American public, and 
that it was generally impossible to sell an artist in 
America until the artist had appeared in New York. 
One of the reasons for this may be and probably is 
that some of the people of the United States have 
at times been sold artists through their managers’ 
representations and have found that sometimes 
those representations were unreliable, to say the 
least. What the American public never seems to 
have done is to investigate the managers. As those 
on the inside know, there are managers and mana- 
gers. Some of them are absolutely reliable, con- 
ducting a thoroughly legitimate business in a thor- 
oughly legitimate way. Others are utterly unreliable 
and their activities have cast discredit upon the en- 
tire concert business. 

All of which is akin to saying that if the Ameri- 
can public had never been disappointed in the artists 
they had paid to hear, the concert business would 
have grown much faster than it has and the great 
inflow of musical artists to America that followed 
the war would have been easily absorbed. One 
thing Mr. Coppicus calls attention to that is of much 
interest is to the effect that, as the public gradually 
gains the confidence in the Community Concerts 
Corporation which that organization deserves, the 
public may possibly see the advisability of engaging 
newcomers from [Europe before they have made 
New York sensations. It is obvious, as Mr. Cop- 
picus says, that the American public might have 
some of these newcomers at a very reasonable figure 
during their first visit to this country; but if the 
public insists upon waiting until the artists have had 
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their try-outs, then, of course, it will have to pay 
the price commensurate with whatever success the 
artists have had. 

It is undoubtedly true that there are too many 
artists bidding for fame in the United States at the 
present time, and too many of them below the Amer- 
ican standard, which is today the highest in the 
world. It will be an excellent thing when some of 
these are weeded out. In other words, it will be 
the best thing that ever happened to the concert 
business when the public finds itself in the position 
of never being disappointed. It looks as though 
that time were arriving. There are less irresponsi 
ble managers today than ever before, and the re 
sponsible managers are becoming more and more 
cautious every day in the engagement of artists 
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THE KNEISELS ARE NOT FORGOTTEN 


February 3, 1928. 
To the Musicatr. Courter: 

Far be it from me to diminish the reputation and 
praise of the Flonzaley Quartet, but when the 
MusicaL Courier, in its issue of February 2, on 
page 38, states “it is safe to say that no organization 
ever did as much towards the propagation and popu- 
larization of chamber music as this great quartet,” 
it has forgotten the far greater service which the 
Kneisel Quartet rendered to the United States from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific during thirty-two years 
Had it not been for the Kneisel Quartet it is doubt- 
full whether the Flonzaleys could have gotten as fat 
as they did, because the Kneisels did all the pioneer 
work and had already created an interest in cham 
ber music before the Flonzaleys started playing 

I am moved to bring this matter to your attention 
because it is discouraging to think that such a great 
institution, beloved there are cultured 
music lovers, should be so soon forgotten. Don’t 
you think the Musicat Courter should be ashamed 
of itself ? 


wherever 


Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) FRANK DAMROSCH 
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Erroneously Quoted 
New York, January 10, 1928. 
To the Musical Courier: 

The Musicat Courier, issue of December 29, 1927, under 
the heading, On the Mystery of Head Resonance, contains 
erroneous statements about the first issue of my book, To 
Sing or not to Sing, which appeared in the Musicar 
Courter of November 10, 1927. The contributor, alluding 
to the chapter in which the function of breath control is 
described, says the following: 

“Will teachers and singers ever learn that the breath does 
not pass into or through the nose in singing?” Then, he 
continues further, “In the Mustcat Courter, issue of No- 
vember 10, under the heading To Sing or not to Sing, the 
author lays stress on directing the breath through the 
mouth or nose behind the uvula into the head resonators. 
In singing, the pupil directs his breath towards the head, it 
is true, as though there were no soft palate or uvula, but 
the breath does not enter the nasal space.” The author of 
On the Mystery of the Head Resonance confuses two dif- 
ferent things. When I speak about breath, I do not men- 
tion voice, and when I speak about tone passing into the 
resonators there is no mention about breath passing at the 
same time into the resonators. Any experienced teacher or 
singer knows that the moment the breath is converted into 
a correct tone, it is not breath that flows into the resonators, 
but tone itself, supported by breath. 

For the benefit of those who read my article of November 
10, and the article in the issue of December 29, and those 
who did not read my article, and also for further reflection 
on my article by the contributor who made such unjust 
statements about my practical ideas, I shall quote the exact 
words from Chapter I of my book, To Sing or not to Sing, 
which appeared November 10, 1927 in the MusicaL Courter, 
about The Resonance and The Breath Stream, which gave 
the author of On the Mystery of Head Resonance an idea 
totally wrong in its conception, attributing to me some 
phrases which do not exist there at all. 

Here are my exact words, where I speak about Resonance: 

“When a pupil understands the idea of mouth and head 
resonance, I describe the manner in which the breath may 
be directed through the mouth or into the head, or sent at 
the same time through both resonators. From this the pupil 
understands how the vocal stream can be also directed in 
the same manner as the breath.” 

Further on I say: “When the pupil becomes fully cog 
nizant of the simplicity of this idea, he is better prepared for 
further work pertaining to proper vocalization.” 

In writing my little book, I tried to write in a very simple 
and practical style, and anyone who knows something about 
the meaning of the words on voice and breath could not but 
understand the directness of my explanations. First I speak 
of breath, and then when its principles are understood by 
the pupil, he is instructed in voice production. He hegins 
in practicing how to direct his breath into the various reson- 
ators, and as soon as he becomes familiar with the con- 
scious direction of breath streaming into the desired reson- 
ators, he begins to vocalize. There is not a word mentioned 
by me about breath directing into the nasal space during 


singing. In the other part of Chapter I, where I speak 
about The Breath Stream, I say, “The sensation of breath 
direction teaches him (the pupil) how to separate the vocal 
stream flowing out through the mouth or to direct it behind 
the uvula into the head resonator. The pupil learns from 
exercises of breath direction how to use the same rules in 
directing the vocal stream into the resonators.” Here again 
one can readily understand that if one will learn how to 
direct the breath behind the uvula or in any of the resona 
tors, he will learn from that how the vocalized stream can 
also be directed in the same manner. 

I do not mention here or make any allusions to the fact 
that breath passes into the nasal space in vocalizing. The 
work was too complicated for the author in preparing his 
lengthy review of different authors on voice, and he got 
mixed up on my article. Somewhere else the author speaks 
about nasal tones, caused by breath entering nasal cavities 
Breath entering into the head or nasal cavities will not give 
nasality to the tone. A skillful singer may prove this by 
attacking the tone first by a breath exhalation on “ha” very 
pronouncedly, accentuated and directed into the nose without 
constricting it, and the tone which will issue will be without 
any traces of that nasal pinched quality which characterizes 
singers who in trying to produce their tones constrict the 
nasal passage. The obnoxious and ruinous to voices, nasal- 
ity of tone, is caused by either nasal obstructions or some 
other pharyngal or physical defects, by bad habits acquired 
in speech, and most important of all, by wrong ideas of how 
to acquire head resonance, which cause singers to constrict 
their external canal of the nose. This also causes a pinched 
throat. To cure such bad habits and help themselves to 
acquire the proper nasal resonance, singers must learn how 
to loosen up the laughing cheek muscles. Thils action 
will result in loose distension of nostrils and free nose pas 
sage all the way through the canals. A singer who does 
not employ properly the head or nasal resonators will never 
be a good vocalist, and if he does not learn the correct way 
to utilize artistically both palatal and nasal resonances, he 
great vocalist. 

Yours truly, 


will never be a 


James MASSEL! 


More About “To Sing or Not to Sing” 
To the Musical Courter: 

Appreciating the Musicat Courter’s yn 
discussions, I hope, in the following, not to infringe upon 
the tolerance of the editor by any apparent attempt at 
transgression against an unwritten law. Promising to re 
spect both the letter and the spirit of the law, my desire is 
simply to explain a few points which James Massell, in the 
November 24 installment of his book, To Sing or Not to 
Sing, in the Mustcat Courter, has not taken into con- 
sideration. Contrary to the assumption of Mr. Massell, 
legitimate teachers of singing who are working scientific- 
ally are themselves thoroughly trained singers of much 
practical experience. It has been owing to their experience 
as singers, added to their later development in teaching 
(according to traditional methods) that they have been led 
to seek deeper knowledge in science, in order to find prin- 


aversion to vocal 


ciples which cooperate with nature’s physical and physi 
logical laws, rather than continue following methods whicl 
work at odds with these laws. No amount of reading 
studying of anatomy, physiology and physics of the voic 
mechanism is going to aid a singer or a teacher 
seeks and finds the correct application of the knowledge of 
these in scientific principles of voice production ; .principles 
cooperative with the construction, the action and the acous 
tical laws governing the unhampered functioning of the 
voice mechanism. “On can not eat his cake and keep it 
too.” Either one must be wholly scientific in his singing 
and teaching or adhere exclusively to the old traditional 
methods. It is not possible to mix the two processes. They 
are diametrically opposed. Scientific principles will not 
adapt themselves, nor can anyone adapt them to methods 
which work at cross purposes with natural law 
Mr. Massell will be gratified to know that 
teachers do indeed use their ears, to say nothing of their 
eyes and their hands, in teaching ; their ears must be 
so sensitively attuned as to be the instant, to de 
tect even the slightest interference in tone production by 
the quality of the tone emitted; and they are able, on hear 
ing the tone-quality, immediately to locate the 
interference. Scientific knowledge of the voice 
gives them unerring ability to get at once to the root of 
a vocal interference, and the principles evolved from that 
knowledge enable them to assist the pupil in eliminating it 
They know what has caused a “flatness,” a “sharpness,” a 
“breathiness,” or other foreign quality in the and can 
promptly direct the pupil in its corre Scientif 
teachers also know that nine-tenths of 
not arise from faulty ears on the part of the 
from incorrect tone 
ences with the free 
many interferences which 
trained ear of a teacher or singer 
Given a student with intelligence, 
normal throat, the scientific teacher, 
work for the tone-quality he desires with 
tainty that he can get it, 
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The Vocal Teacher Should Know Physiology 
Crete, Neb., January 10, 1928 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
proclaimed the world over as one of the most remarkable 
violinists (possibly the most) who ever lived, appeared in 
New York on January 3, after a rather prolonged absence. 
There was much curiosity as to whether he was as great, 
ater or not as great as he used to be. The learned re- 
of the Times answered the question in the words: 
wonderful violinist reappeared last night . a more 
fect artist than ever. . . . He is like no other violinist 
ire the public it will be long before a violinist like 
will be seen again.” The Herald proclaimed him “in 
kelihood the most exquisite fiddler alive.” The Ameri- 
called him “a unique, inimitable, fascinating apparition 
ng the violinists . a magic talent.” The Sun deemed 
“a commanding figure in the musical world’—and 
n down the line. 
ut the line stopped with the Evening Journal, when the 
Weil held the critical reins. He belongs to that class 
ople whom cannot fool at any time,” and he 
through young Mr. Heifetz, with the result 
two critical bits which show him in the light 
Sherlock Holmes of music “Heifetz,” 
among critics, “is simply a commonplace 
again, long as he doesn't try to play 
still interest the kind of crowd he interests.” 
Lucky Musical Malaria! 
) remain, with tears in my eyes, 
Very truly yours, 
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3ARNES PHILLIPS 

A Noted Musician on “Appreciation” 
Easton, Pa., January 28, 1928 

pe 
Many of your recent editorials have been so thoroughly 
le that it is a pleasure to offer my thanks for them, 
tell you that they are highly appreciated 
n your issue of January 26 your position relative 
sical Appreciation” can hardly be shaken; it 
line with my own thought, and it is a delight to see it 
clearly expressed. 
To tell our children in fact many adults) of what 
family in an orchestra consists, and that a cer- 
with a throaty quality of tone, called 
clown of the orchestra, really means nothing musically. 
certain musician was born, what 
that another composer married 
a thousand other things about 
but it something very dif 
isic. To differentiate between that which 
which is coarse can only be determined 
Without good taste, mere technic and a 
about music amount to very little 
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What the Jury Thinks 


The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 
have appeared in the local newspapers. Many concerts 
and operas are given in the metropolis, and the follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this department is con- 
ducted for the purpose of reproducing some of the con- 
tradictions, showing that, after all, the review constitutes 
but the personal opinion of the critic who covers the per- 
formance.—The Editor. 
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Giannini for Covent Garden Season 


A cable just received from Colonel Blois, man- 
ager of Covent Garden Opera, London, states that 
Dusolina Giannini has been engaged for the June 
season for the roles of Santuzza and Aida. 








Fried to Conduct New York 


Symphony (?) 


A rumor comes from abroad to the effect that 
Oscar Fried has been engaged by the New York 
Symphony Orchestra as guest conductor for the 
concerts of March 16 and 18. 








Brailowsky Sells Out Paris Opera 
(Special radiogram to The Musical Courter) 
Paris.—Brailowsky concert at Paris Opera sold 
out. Enormous success. His Copenhagen con- 
cert February 6 already entirely sold out. G. L. 








Rome Hears Premiére of Fascist Hymn 


Rome.—The new Fascist Hymn of Labor, 
which, as the Musical Courier announced several 
weeks ago, was being composed by Pietro Mas- 
cagni to words by Libero Bovio, is now com- 
pleted and has had its first public performance. 
This took place in the Augusteo, at ten o’clock 
on Sunday morning, January 15. The huge hall 
was packed and all the government authorities 
were present to hear a chorus of 350 voices and 
the orchestra, under the baton of the composer, 
perform the Fascist anthem. At the close enthu- 
siasm ran riot. D. P. 











London Assured of Grand Opera 


(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 

London, February 4.—Grand opera in London is 
assured for the next three years. The new organi- 
zation is called the Covent Garden Opera Syndi- 
cate, and is headed by F. A. Szarvasky, Anglo- 
Hungarian banker. A ten weeks’ season will be- 
gin on April 30. Announcement has been issued 
by Director Eustace Blois, who was taken over 
from the London Opera Syndicate, to the effect 
that the old syndicate’s policy will be largely con- 
tinued. There will be no novelties, but the syndi- 
cate’s revivals will include Armide, Manon Les- 
caut, Ballo in Maschera, Louise, Boheme, Samson 
and Delila, Tannhauser, and Boris Godunoff with 
Chaliapin. The Nibelungen Ring will be given 
twice. The season will open with Armide, with 
Frieda Leider in the title role. The announcement 
was received here with mixed praise and criticism, 
the Daily Express excoriating what it calls a 
street-piano repertory. Walter, Heger and Bel- 
lezza will be the principal conductors, and the 
majority of last year’s singers have been re- 
engaged. Mr. Szarvasky recently purchased the 
Chais Vaudeville theatres, paying the sum of 
twenty-five million dollars for them. dee - 3 








1 of clarity, mostly due to faulty 
pedalling, much of the evening 
was uninteresting, and only one 
small piece, Staccato, arranged 
by Busoni, from Paganini, made 
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Chicago Symphony to Play New Noelte Work 

Albert Noelte of Munich, who is at present conducting a 
masterclass in composition at the Girvin Institute in Chicago, 
has just completed a suite for strings and timpani in eight 
individual voices, which has been accepted by Dr. Frederick 
Stock for performance with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


Sensational Success of Jan Dahmen in Dresden 
DrEspEN.—A sensational success was won here by Jan 
Dahmen, young concertmaster of the Dresden Staatskapelle, 
who played three concertos in succession (the Bruch-Tartini 
and Brahms) with the Mozart Verein orchestra. He will 
probably be heard in America before long. A. 1. 
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Music on the 


Air 





SOMETHING NEEDED 

The pioneer work of Walter Damrosch, in his concerts of 
educational value given expressly for school children, has 
aroused general interest, and, what is more, some valuable 
expressed opinions. The outstanding fact, in this field of 
education, however, seeing that it is a non-commercial ven- 
ture, is that there is a big cry for some sort of an endow- 
ment, if the course is to be followed. 

The letter which Atwater Kent wrote to the Federal Radio 
Commission, regarding the value of radio in the educational 
field, seems timely. In it he urges the commission to bring 
together leaders in the radio and educational fields for the 
purposes of working out a practical program, and sounds 
the note of warning that interests of education should be 
effectively considered before all the broadcasting hours are 
taken for entertainment. His letter reads: 

“I am writing you today to transmit to you, as the legally con 
stituted governmental authority in radio, a thought which has been 
developed in my mind with increasing insistence during the last year. 

feel very strongly that those of us who are directly interested in 
the progress of radio should coordinate our efforts in some practical 


manner to the end that the advantages of radio may be extended 
to the field of education on a wider and more effective basis. 


“The horizon of radio activity has broadened so rapidly that it has 
kept all of us busy to follow it and has perhaps affected our pet 
spective of radio’s greatest possibilities. We should not, however, 
accept the accomplishments ot today as the ultimate in serviceable 
achievement. While my direct interest has lain in manufacturing 
and broadcasting, I have felt for some time that the use of radio 
in education is not receiving the attention which it merits and which 
it should receive because ot the opportunity it affords for the dis 
semination of knowledge. It seems to me that we should not permit 
the attractiveness and pleasures of entertainment broadcasting to ab 
aes us to the point of exclusion or neglect of education. 


‘As the official authority toward which we look for leadership, 
might it not be proper for the Federal Radio Commission to consider 
this question and to draw into conference some of the leading school, 
educational and radio authorities of the country?’ 


On TuRNING THE DIAL 

Tuespay, JANUARY 31.—The London String Quartet was 
the feature of the Eveready hour. This body of players 
has won for itself an enviable place. The work is charac- 
terized by a finesse of feeling and an almost elusive quality 
of tone. Our recollections of it on the concert stage are 
those of something very enchanting. and it was good to 
hear the players again, this time on the air, carrying with 
them that same singing tone which is quite contagious. On 
the Edison program we were happy to listen to Rosa Low. 
And Miss Low sang the Micaela aria delightfully and 
also a group of songs that carried with them a wealth of 
musical feeling. The orchestra, under Bonime, did some 
very commendable work in Debussy’s La fille aux cheveux 
de Lin. It was real local color that Sven Hallberg ee 
to his Oriental croonings. To paint a picture as vivid < 
this interpreter did, by means of suggestion, is to have 
an imagination which is a real gift. Mr. Hallberg is 
Swedish, but he has traveled far—if not in reality, in the 
regions of his mind—and he gave us a real thrill as he 
strummed his guitar and pictured himself as the blind beg- 
gar, sitting by the side of a wall in Constantinople. 

WepbNespAy, FesruAry 1.—The evening was spoiled by 
an SOS. Just as we had comfortably arranged ourselves 
to hear Maria Kurenko and Toscha Seidel on the Columbia 
hour, things happened, which were anything but musical 
sounds. Lohengrin was given out to other stations, but we, 
who are so close to the helm, were only let in on the second 
act. Astride Fjelde, as Elsa, and Devora Nadworney as 
Ortrud, and Ivan Ivantsoff as Frederick, were excellently 
matched. 

Tuurspay, FresruAry 2.—We missed the Philharmonic 
and Balkite hours. Thursday evenings had come to be 
red letter nights for us, but despite the absence of these 
two high lights we enjoyed the playing of Leo Ornstein, for 
the Ampico, and the gay tunes of Vaughn de Leath on the 
Maxwell hour. Mr. Ornstein gave a very short program 
on the piano, which made us all the sadder as the artist 
is an excellent performer and his name has stood out as 
a pioneer of modern music. Later in the evening we tuned 
in to hear the Continentals. It was announced that Grieg 
would be the featured composer of the hour; but it is 
perhaps because we like operatic excerpts, when they are 
done with a vim, that those which were given stood out 
for us during the broadcast. The guest soloist of the per- 
formance was Frances Sebel, who has been heard to ad- 
vantage on previous occasions on the NBC circuit. Her 
voice is of a pure, high quality, capable of a great deal of 
dramatic feeling. Her work, and that of Grace Leslie, 
stood out from among the gathering of singers as voices 
which are capable of rendering a great deal of pleasure. 
We also liked the last Aida excerpt from the third act. 

Fripay, Fesruary 3.—We had only two choices—God- 
frey Ludlow and Genia Zielinska. Mr. Ludlow gave us 
a request program, all favorites which have become so par- 
ticularly from his using them. And when we say that Mr. 
Ludlow played in his accustomed suave, yet rich manner, 
it is to say that he played beautifully, for, as everyone must 
know by this time, the name of Ludlow has become a by- 
word for excellent violin playing. We especially liked the 
tuneful Rosalinda, which Mr. Ludlow has himself arranged 
from a Mexican song. He was ably assisted by Lolita 
Gainsborg, pianist. Miss Zielinska was assisted by a string 
ensemble, in a program that included only Cadman music. 
We always enjoy the tunes of Cadman, but are most thor- 
oughly convinced that his great talent lies in the under- 
standing of the Indian spirit. This was more forcefully 
brought to our attention after Miss Zielinska had sung 
Far Off I Hear a Lover’s Flute and the Moon Drops Low. 
Miss Zielinska was in fine voice. 

SunpbaAy, Fesruary 4.—Jacques Thibaud, who was pre- 
vented from broadcasting on a previous occasion, fulfilled 
the contract which withheld all other broadcasts when he 
played for the Atwater Kent hour. Mr. Thibaud is an 
exponent of the French school; his playing is imbued with 
a finesse and refinement of feeling which are characteristic 
of the typé he represents. His playing on the air came 
over with a suaveness and purity that were quite out- 
standing. We also enjoyed Edwin Ideler’s playing in the 
Vesper Services, and the ensemble work of the Lenox 
String Quartet in the Brahms quartet. Devora Nadworney 


contributed one of her regular Sunday 
heard works, 


concerts, of rarely 


in her usual artistic manner. 
Facts oF INTEREST 
The next Damrosch instructive 
Friday, February 10, at ten A. 
WGBS is ea a series of Russian programs this 
week, and Deems Taylor will speak over this station on 
February 13 on Russian music. 
Station KOA of Denver, Col., has joined the NB¢ 
When the New York Symphony is on tour the RCA hour 
will be filled by an orchestra, conducted by Richard Hage- 
man, and also soloists. MARGHERITA TIRINDELLI. 


concert will take place 


Louise Homer with Evans & Salter 


Louise Homer, long associated with the 
Opera Company in leading contralto roles, and recently 
celebrating there some of the most notable successes of her 


career, has just signed a long term contract with Evans & 


Metropolitan 


G. Maillard Kesslere photo 
LOUISE HOMER, 


} management of Evans & 


now under the exclusive Salter. 
Galli-Curci, Rethberg, Tibbett, Schipa, 
and other celebrities, for a tour of this and foreign countries. 

Mme. Homer has refused in the past extended concert 
tours because of her devotion to her children, from whom, 
as ideal mother, she desired not to be separated for long 
periods. As they have reached an age when they no long 
need her close care, the diva will undertake next season the 
longest tour she has ever made. 

Among the many honors shown Mme. Homer both as 
American woman and artist was her selection in a news- 
paper contest, instituted by the Federation of Women Voters, 
throughout this country and lasting for a year and a half, 
which named her as one of the twelve most eminent women 
of America. 

Messrs. 


Salter, managers of 


Evans and Salter, commenting upon Mme 





SOPRANO 
Song Recital, Saturday Evening, Feb. 18, at 8:15 
Giuseppe Bamboschek at the Piano 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
Management HAENSEL & JONES 
Tickets 75¢ to $2.75—Boxes $22 and $26.40 
Steinway Piano 











state that in addition to 
recitals by the diva they are accepting a limited number 
of requests for Mme. Homer in joint recital with her tal 
ented daughter, Louise Homer-Stires. 


Homer's tours of next season, 


Metropolitan Opera 


(Continued from page 35) 


lover, the beauty of his 
being at top pitch. 

The Michaela was Nina Morgana (first 
son) who invested the music of. the 
tender charm and beauty of 


voice and the fervor of his style 
time this sea 
neglected fiancee with 
voice. She found great favor 
with her listeners. Mr. Tibbett was again a dashing and 
effective toreador, while the remaining roles were in the 
same efficient hands as in the first two pereformances of the 
opera. Mr. Hasselmans conducted with spirit and precisicn. 

Altogether it was a most enjoyable performance of the 
ever popular and compelling work. 


Dit GOTreERDAMMERUNG, FEBRUARY 4 

Saturday night brought Wagner's Die 
In the hands of a noteworthy cast, and 
ing direction of Artur Bodanzky, the 
impressive performance. 

Gertrude Kappel who continues to prove a most 
addition to the Metropolitan ranks was a magnificent 
Briinnhilde. Throughout the evening she displayed remark 
able ability in coping with the many vocally and emotionally 
taxing moments of her role. Walther Kirchhoff made an 
excellent Siegfried 

Friedrich Schorr, Michael Bohnen 
dorf gave striking, not to say 
ther, Hagen and Alberich, 
rune was taken by Marie 


Gotterdammerung. 
under the penetrat 
opera received an 


valuabl 


and Gustav Schuetzen 
brilliant, portrayals of Gi 
respectively rhe role of Gut 
Mueller who, as usual, displayed 
a voice of lovely quality. Then there was Karin Branzell 
as Waltraute, a part which, in this case at any rate, was 
regrettably short, for Mme. Branzell sang beautifully. Like 
Mme. Kappel, she grasped the inner and dramatic signifi 
cance of the part she sang. ; 

Editha Fleischer, Phradie 
Alcock, Henriette Wakefield, 
glass and Arnold Gabor, all 
the cast. 


Wells 
Dorothee 
competent 


Marion Telva, 
Manski 


singers, 


Merle 
Max Alt 
completed 
EVENING FEBRUARY 5 
Martinelli claimed the 
Sunday evening 
O Paradiso from 


SUNDAY CONCERT, 
honors at the season's fourteenth 
concert at the Metropolitan. He sang 

Meyerbeer’s L’Africana and Vesti La 
giubba from Pagliacci. 3oth arias are popular favori 
and when Martinelli comes in mufti to them 
packed galleries and a record number of stande 
popularity of the singer runs riot. It was Martinelli’s night 
and the mighty applause which greeted him before he sang 
and the torrents of approval which greeted him after he had 
sung told him that the honors were his. 

Dreda Aves sang exceptionally well, as did | 
Marshall. There were other favorites listed. Alfio 
Pavel Ludikar, Giuseppe Danise, Ina Bourskaya, Queena 
Mario, and Elda Vittori all had their share in one of the 
most entertaining, so far, of the Metropolitan’s Sunday fare 


sing 


verett 
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Teaching in Italy 





J. H. DUVAL 


International Voice Specialist 
and Opera Coach 


Permanent European Address: 
HOTEL MARINO 
Piazza della Scala 
Milan 
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Publix Theaters Corp., 
Dumont, formerly con- 
weeks’ engagement of The Circus, with 
er n, at the Strand, the box office receipts totalled 
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Colony 
llvs in Paris, Universal Pictures 
best pictures at this theater in 
Directed by William Beaudine, the film offers 
moments which are eaten up with relish by 
nees this week The story resembles some 
Irish Rose in its Irish-Jewish 
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like sixteen bright suns and certainly do radiate sunshine, 
with Joey Ray and Eleanor Blake as soloists. 

Among the interesting items in the Movietone Newsreel 
is that of the night airplane mail service from Hadley Field 
in which one hears and sees the pilot take off in the dark- 


ness. 
Strand 

The following was written by a fight fan who is musically 
inclined : 

The Patent Leather Kid with handsome Richard Barthel- 
mess throwing the punches is turning them away at the 
Strand this week just as consistently as Jack Dempsey and 
Gene Tunney turned them away at Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. Playing the part of a young and tough pug who was 
so conceited that he smoothed his hair down between rounds, 

Jarthelmess comes pretty close to making it his best role. 

The story is excellent and exceedingly human. Molly 
O'Day knocked the Kid for “a row of ash cans” with her 
wiles and charm, and, in ring parlance, she scored a 
K. O. on Strand audiences. The Patent Leather Kid who 
knocks over all opposition, in spite of the ringsiders’ desire 
to see him get bowled over, is a fighter in the ring, but 
when he gets the call to go to war, he’d much rather stay 
behind. Uncle Sam, however, insists upon becoming his 
manager. They sign contracts and the kid goes to France 
for the greatest fight of his career. How he overcomes 
his yellowness and his fear of death is a great and human 
tragedy. The picture held Strand audiences in the throes of 
sighs and smiles. The finish is a wonder, with a right hand 
wallop that lands on the jaw of every one in the Strand. 
It’s a knockout from start to finish. Anyone who enjoys a 
good story chock full of the human element should see Tlie 
Patent Leather Kid. JosEPHINE VILA. 


I See That 


: - o 

John T,. Adams, president of the Wolfsohn 
of New York, Inc., has a plan whereby 
secure operatic appearances in Europe. 

Deems Taylor, composer of The King’s 
been presented with a gift of $5,000 by the 
Foundation 

Pierre Monteux conducted the 
Carnegie Hall, New York, 

Alberto Bimboni was presented 
Memorial Medal when his opera, 
Minneapolis 

A series of 
Music School on 

Lina Coen has received the 
French Government. 

The Beethoven Ninth Symphony 
without a conductor 

Clarence Dickinson’s annual Historical Lecture 
Union Theological Seminary have begun. 

Jacques Thibaud will be soloist at the Beethoven Symphony 
Orchestra concert in Carnegie Hall on February 17. 

The Juilliard Foundation has established a scholarship which 
will enable fifteen American students to have a year of 
operatic training in Dresden, Germany. 

Monte Carlo heard its first all-English concert recently. 

Heifetz will be with the New York Symphony on 
March 30 and April 1. 

At her Albany, N. Y., concert on January 29, 
auspices of the Fort Orange Post of the 
Legion, Devora Nadworney, contralto, 
core by special request a song in compliment to Governor 
Smith of New York. 

The Beethoven Symphony Orchestra will Pz the introduc- 
tion to George Liebling’s Children of Truth at a con 
cert in the near future. 

Luigi Franchetti, Italian pianist, will make his American 
debut at Town Hall, New York, on March 17. 

The American Orchestral Society, with a women’s chorus 
from the Juilliard Graduate School, a performance 
of Debussy’s seldom heard Sirens 

Toscanini conducted the New York Philharmonic in 
delphia on February 1 

Frederic Huttman is teaching in Cologne, Germany 

Samuel Duskin’s playing is highly thought of in Paris. 

Carl Schuricht will be guest conductor of the St. Louis 
and the Detroit symphony orchestras. 

Pasquale Amato will sing the role of Scarpia 
Washington Opera Company on February 20. 

Vladimir Horowitz, Russian pianist, will give his first 
York recital at Carnegie Hall on February 20 

Felix Salmond is booked for four appearances with orches- 
tra this month 

Samuel Ginsberg, 
— Astor. 

The Grand Opera Society recently entertained the Rosings. 

Josephine Bettinetti, former Thursby pupil, has been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of the Rollins Music School, 
Winter Park, Fla. 

Mignon Spence sang Blonda in Il Seraglio, with the 
ican Opera Company, on an hour’s notice. 

Louise Homer signs up with Evans & Salter. 

No more visitors are to be allowed behind the 
Paris Grand Opera. 

Jan Dahmen, young concertmaster of the 
kapelle, may be heard soon in America. 

Rumor has it that Oscar Fried has been engaged to conduct 
the New York Symphony concerts of March 16 and 18. 

Reinald Werrenrath was married to Verna Nidig. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra is to play a new Noelte work. 

An intere sting article about the Musical Art Quartet appears 

in this issue. 

Bartered Bride 

February 1. 

Denver, Col., College of Music is to hold a summer school 
this year with Ganz and Hartmann among the teachers. 
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RICHARD BARTHELMESS 
“THE PATENT LEATHER KID” 


A First National Picture 
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World’s Greatest Theatre 
People of discriminating taste 
enjoy Roxy's, with the best in 
motion pictures and divertisse- 
ments. SYMPHONY  OR- 
CHESTRA of 110, entrancing 
ballet. 

SYMPHONIC CONCERT 

SUNDAY, FEB. 12th 
11:30 A. M. 


50th St. & 7th Ave. 
Under the Personal 
Direction of 
S. L. ROTHAFEL 
(Roxy) 
Beg. Sat. Feb. 11 


“THAT'S MY Soloist: 
DADDY” NADIA REISENBERG 


with Pianist 
REGINALD DENNY ROXY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
A Universal Picture OF 110. ERNO RAPEE, Conductor 














An interesting feature in this week’s MusicaL Courter is 
an article called A Day in Paris by Lillian Wright. 

Myra Hess played with great success in Chicago recently. 

Honegger’s first appearance in Copenhagen was greeted with 
enthusiasm. 

Marion Talley was scheduled to appear in Le Coq d'Or at 
the Metropolitan on February & 
The Columbia Schubert Contest closing 

tended from March 31 to April 30 
The new Fascist Hymn of Labor by Mascagni 
for the first time in Rome on January 15 by 350 voices. 
Owing to the death of Irene Cumming, the Manhattan 
Ladies’ Quartet will continue in concert as a trio 
Brailowsky’s recital in Paris was a real triumph 
Louis Graveure made his debut as a tenor at Town Hall on 
February 5. 
L’Amore Dei Tre Re 
first time 


time has been ex- 


was sung 


was given at the Metropolitan for the 


this season. 


Active 
Capitol Family, 


A. Russ Patterson’s Pupils 
Sylvia Miller, soprano, a 
sings over the radio each Sunday and has been re-engaged 
to sing with The Enemy at the Astor Theater. Clarabel 
Nordholm, soprano, is now on a three months’ concert tour 
extending from Denver through seven states west. Bessie 
Ruth Bickford, young lyric soprano, is now soloist at the 
Calvary M. E. Church. May Perry, dramatic soprano, has 
been engaged for the Ziegfeld production of The Three Mus- 
keteers. These young singers are all from the Russ Pat- 
terson studios, where students’ recitals are given every two 
weeks. 


member of the 


Address Wanted 

An inquiry has been received requesting the address of 
George Bowles, the composer. If any of our readers know 
his whereabouts, it would be appreciated if they would send 
the information to the Musica Courter, 113 West 57th 
street, New York. 
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Mother and Daughter Stars of Havana Opera 
At the Havana Opera, whose season opened on January 
28, leading coloratura soprano and mezzo-soprano roles are 
being sung by Mme. Maria Caselotti and her daughter, Lou- 
ise. The two singers are the wife and daughter of Guido 
Caselotti, vocal teacher, formerly of New York and now 
residing and teaching in Los Angeles, Cal. 
Gilda in Rigoletto at 
1921, and since that 


Maria Caselotti made her debut as 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music in 
time has achieved many successes in America and Europe. 
In Rome, where she appeared at the Teatro Costanzi, she 
was acclaimed as the best Traviata heard in that city in 
many years. Her repertoire in Havana includes Gilda, La 
Traviata, Lucia, Rosina in the Barber of Seville, Mimi in 
La Boheme, Marguerite in Faust, and Micaela in Carmen. 

Louise Caselotti, who is only seventeen years of age, made 
her first operatic appearance as Asuzena in I! Trovatore with 
the San Carlos Opera Company in the Philharmonic Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles, a year ago. At that time her rich 
mezzo-soprano and her dramatic ability were pronounced 
most remarkable in one so young. The same role served to 
introduce her in Havana on the opening night of the present 


Alfred photo 
MARIA 


mother and daughter 


AND LOUISE CASELOTTI, 
stars at Havana Opera. 


Other roles in which she will appear this winter 
are Carmen, Amneris in Aida, Laura in La Gioconda, Mad- 
dalena in Rigoletto, Adalgisa in Norma, and Leonora in La 
Favorita. She has mastered twelve roles in all, singing 
Carmen in French and Italian. 

Both mother and daughter owe their entire 
vocal and dramatic art to Guido Caselotti, husband 
father; he also coached them in all their roles. 


season. 


training in 
and 


Sweigart Adds “Delightful Note” to Program 

“Veronica Sweigart made an excellent impression in solo 
numbers,” said Linton Martin in the Philadelphia Inquirer 
in commenting on the contralto’s part in the program given 
recently by the Fortnightly Club at the Academy of Music, 
under the direction of Henry Gordon Thunder. “Miss 
Sweigart,” continued Mr. Martin, “was in fine voice, and 
sang her numbers with excellent taste. She sang Schubert's 
Du Bist Die Ruh with true feeling for the essential sim- 
plicity of this lovely lieder, while the aria O mio Fernando, 
from Donizetti’s La Favorita, was sung with florid effective 
ness and there was variety in her other numbers.” Accord- 
ing to the Philadelphia Public Ledger, “the soloist was in 
splendid voice and sang be autifully in her three solo appear- 
ances, receiving a well-deserved encore after each.” The 
critic of the Evening Bulletin declared that Miss Sweigart’s 
selections throughout the program added a delightful note. 


Artists at Great Northern 

at the Hotel Great 
Ballerina at the 
Enesco, pianist- 


Among the well known artists now 
Northern, in New York, are Ruth Page, 
Metropolitan Opera House, and Georges 
composer. 


Sandro Corona Presents An Oriental Night 


\n artistic hour of music, entitled An Oriental Night, 
was presented by the Russian composer, Sandro Corona, at 
the New York salon of Madam Bouvet de Lozier on Janu- 
ary 14. The program consisted of songs, selections for 
piano and ballet numbers. Special mention is due Anna 
Aurore d’Oree, who finely interpreted the dance of the 
Chinese Doll and the Rose Garden ballet pantomime, presen- 
tations in which she was assisted by Mr. Lorain, who also did 
excellent work. Myra Sokolskaya. a young Russian girl 
who proved herself the possessor of much dramatic ability, 
sang Tango Oriental, Oulan, Garmoshka, Peasant’s Songs 
and No Sir. Piano numbers and accompaniments were 
played by the composer, whose works show a great deal of 
character and musicianship. Much hearty applause from 
the audience following each part of the presentation testi- 
fied to the evident enjoyment of all. 


Chiapusso’s Classes Growing 
Jan Chiapusso, pianist and teacher, reports rapidly grow- 
ing classes, both at his studio in the Fine Arts Building, 
Chicago, and at the Girvin Institute of Musical Arts, where 
he is dean of the piano ag er The artist returned last 
month from a trip to New York, where he filled several 
engagements and made a number of records for the A:apico. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
On January 15 he gave a recital in Elmhurst, Ill. He was 
also engaged for a private concert in Evanston recently. 


Unusual Activity for Salvi 

Alberto Salvi, Italian harpist, will have completed thirty 
nine engagements by the time his season ends, according to 
his manager, R. S. Johnston. Mr. Salvi began his tour 
with an appearance at Newburgh, N. Y., on October 10, 
and has been exceptionally busy ever since. 

Mr. Salvi has appeared in the following places: 
Stratford, Can., St. Catherine, Can., New Haven, 
New York City (at the Haarlem Society and at the Bilt 
more), Lewisburg, W. Va. Atlantic City, N. J., Plaza 
Musicales (New York), Montclair, N. J., Bagby Musicales, 
(New York), Brooklyn, N. Y., and Daytona Beach, Fla. 
February and March are especially busy months for Mr. 
Salvi. 


Toronto, 
Conn., 
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Ethelynde Smith “More Than a Concert Artist” 


Ethelynde Smith’s recent success in 
Va., was characterized in part as follows by the Radford 
News: “Ethelynde Smith is more than a concert artist 
She is also an entertainer, and a very able one at that 
This is because she genuinely lives the songs that she sings, 
and the technic of her art is hidden by artistry and by the 
personality she throws into each song interpretation. A voice 
of great volume, wonderfully clear, bell-like and flexible, is 
under perfect control, and preserves its quality throughout 
a phenomenal range. It is as effective in the dainty, little 
things as it is in the heavy dramatic numbers. Her linguistic 
powers were duly appreciated by the college audience, and 
needless to say, this marks another credit to her perform 
ance, clean enunciation....An audience that remains seated 
after a long program is certainly a tribute to the artist. 
Many will hope to hear Miss Smith again and again.” 


recital in Radford 
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Normal Classes as follows: — 


School of Music, 93 Madison St. Ave., 
Tiffin, Ohio. New York address: 16 
East 1lith St. 

ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 4313 Vista Ter- 
race, Chicago, III. 

ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, corner 
Central Ave. and First St., Winter 
Haven, Fla. 1928 classes: Feb. 20— 
Jacksonville, Fla. April 2—Miami, 
Fila. 

CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 
Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
GRACE A. BRYANT, 201-10th Ave. N., 

Twin Falls, idaho. 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 
160 East 68th St., Portland, Ore. 

DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New 
York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clin- 
ton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IDA GARDNER, 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Summer, Paris, 


Texas. 


Lansing, Mich. 


13434 Detroit 
Ohio 
Tex. 
land; Aug., 





DUNNING SYSTEM 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED— WHY)? 
MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 WEST 40th Street, New York City 


KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, Arnold ADDA C. EDDY, 

Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
Normals, Cincinnati Cons. of Music, 
and Baltimore, Md. 

BEATRICE 8S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas. 

17 East 6th Street, 

Normals, Season Tulsa. 

France. 


GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 
Bowie Street, Vivins Place, Amarillo, 


136 W. 


FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, 
Lansing Conservatory of 


HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 
Avenue, 
6010 Belmont Ave.. 
June 4, Dallas; July 10, Cleve- 
Little Rock, Ark. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


Sandusky 


MRS. 
endusky KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 


E 

North 16th Street, Portiand, Ore. 

MRS. WESLEY PORTER M 
ASON, 

Dallas, Tex., College of 

Arts, 6262 Oram Ave. of Muscle and 
MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 

3435 Asbury Ave., Dalias, Tex, comm 
Pp Springs, Colo., July 23, 

LIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest 

Hill Ave., Richmond, Va., J ~ 

Nov. of each year. —_— 
VIRGINIA RYAN, 1070 

Avenue, New York City 
STELLA H. SEYMOUR, 

St., San Antonio, 

Class, June 27. 
ISOBEL M. TONE, 626 S. Catalina St., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 ) Gnat Tith 

St., Oklahoma City, Okla 


1217 
Madison 


1219 Garden 


Music 
‘ Tex. Summer 


Cleveland, 
Dallas, 
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and 


“So beautiful in conception 
in performance, 


So moving in its serenity of 
workmanship and its gleaming 
variety of suggestion, 


So sophisticated in style yet 
So pure and buoyant in spirit.’ 
Chicago Daily Journal. 


FOURTH SEASON 
Beginning 

929 

Now Booking 


January 8, 


Concert Management Arthur Judson 


Szigeti writes of the 


Baldwin 


Let me say that whether 
in my own performances of 
Mozart, Debussy and others, 
listening to Casella’s 
celesta-like chorus in “Pup- 
pazetti” or to Paul White- 
man’s snappy punctuation, | 
find the Baldwin in each 
domain equally and genuinely 
satisfying. 

The Baldwin responds to 
all very different de- 
mands with the same admir- 
able dependability. 


or in 


these 
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Baldwin Piano Company 
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One of the most extraordinary sensations that has touched 
America in late years is the guitar playing of Andre Segovia. 
Before Segovia arrived here it was not supposed that the 
guitar could be made a concert instrument. Mr. Segovia 
himself says that even in his own country, Spain, where, 
as all know, the guitar is one of the most favored of instru- 
ments, it is used chiefly for the purpose of playing accom- 
paniments for singers, and the music played on it is confined 
generally to only a few chords. 

Credit is due Sophocles T. Papas, a teacher of the guitar 
residing in Washington, D. C., for some information as io 
its history. Mr. Papas points out that the guitar differs 
from the lute only in shape; that the guitar is one of the 
oldest instruments and dates back at least as far as 4000 
B. C., perhaps farther. Mr. Papas says it was probably in- 
troduced into Greece some time after the Trojan War and 
was no doubt used by the rhapsodists. Frequent mention is 
made of the cithara, this being the Greek name for the 
guitar at the present time. The guitar, or some instrument 
very similar to it, was introduced into Spain by the Moors 
and its popularity gradually spread throughout Europe. The 
Spanish method of tuning has been adopted universally. 

The first composer to write serious music for the guitar 
was Ferdinando Carulli, an Italian. He was followed by 
Mauro Guiliani and Ferdinando Sor, a Spaniard. Other 
names distinguished as players of the guitar and composers 
of music for it are Zani di Ferranti, Julio Regondi and 
Johann Kaspar Mertz. Paganini devoted several years to 
playing the guitar and wrote a great many compositions for 
the instrument. A collection of his compositions for the 
guitar may be seen at the Library of Congress. Boccherim 
also wrote some valuable works for the guitar. Bach him- 
self played the lute and wrote three suites for it, one of 
which is included in the programs of Segovia. There is a 
Divertimento for guitar and piano by Weber in the Library 
of Congress. Mr. Papas has a quartet by Schubert for flute, 
cello and guitar. Berlioz taught the guitar in a girls’ 
school in Paris and used this instrument in his study of 
harmony, as the flute was the only other instrument he 
played. Many other composers of note have written for the 
guitar, or at least used it in concerted music. 

So much was received from Mr. Papas—and Mr. Segovia 
told a representative of the MusicaLt Courter that when he 
took up the study of the guitar many years ago when he 


viola, 





Foreign News in Brief 











Musik 
BerLin.—Two of Germany's most prominent music pub- 
lishing firms celebrated jubilees at the beginning of this 
year: Adolf Firstner, of Berlin, the publisher for Wagner, 
Strauss and Pfitzner, whose firm is now sixty years old; 
and the firm of Steingraber, Leipsic, who commemorated 
the fiftieth anniversary of their foundation. They are 
famed for their model editions of the great classics. R. 
Gictt May Not Appear IN BERLIN 
Bertin.—The promised appearance of Beniamino Gigli 
at the Staatsoper here and in Vienna next spring may not 
take place because of a rule which prohibits paying artists 
fees above a set figure. The Bunenverein (stage union) 
refuses to make an exception in Gigli’s case. T 
MeMBER OF VIENNA GESELL 
M USIKFREU NDE 


Bic GERMAN PusiisHerS Have JUBILEE 


FURTWANGLER HONORARY 
SCHAFT DER 
ViENNA.—Dr. Wilhelm Furtwangler, honorary doctor of 
the Heidelberg University, has been elected honorary mem- 
ber of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, Vienna, by unani- 
mous vote. The honorary members of this, one of Europe’ s 
oldest music societies, include such men as the late Johannes 
Brahms, Richard Strauss and many others. B. 
Tue Beccar’s Opera INVADES GERMANY 
Ber_in.—Great interest has been evoked by the announce- 
ment that the famous neuer s Opera will be heard shortly 
for the first time on the German stage. Dr. Otto Erhardt, 
régisseur of the Dresden Opera, is preparing the German 
version, which will be published by the firm of Schott, 
Mayence The Munich State Opera has secured the prem- 
iere rights. R. 
AND PuBLISHERS AT WAR 
The long standing conflict between the Society 
of German Conductors on one side and certain German 
publishers on the other has reached a critical stage. The 
maieanie s object to the publishers’ ettasiohe of not selling 
the orchestral parts of new works but merely renting them 
out at what the conductors consider exorbitant fees. The 
society has declared its firm resolve to boycott, beginning 
September 1, 1928, all publishers who refuse to sell such 
works outright and at moderate prices. R. 


GERMAN CONDUCTORS 


BERLIN 


PREMIERE 
Mozart's 


Mozart Opera To Have BULGARIAN 


Sor1a.—The first Bulgarian performances of 
Entfihrung and d’Albert’s Tiefland will be performed 
shortly in Sofia under the supervision of Issay Dobrowen, 
the new music director of the opera here. R. 
First ALL-ENGLIisH Concert 1N MoNnTE Car_Lo 
Monte Carto—Sir Henry Wood, of London, has con- 
ducted what is said to be the first all-English program not 
only in this city but in the whole of France. He performed 
works by Purcell, Holst, Butterworth, Dame Ethel Smyth, 
Bantock, Howells and Grainger, with great authority and 
a high artistic conception ee 
MoNTEUX RE-ENGAGED 
AMSTERDAM.—As recently cabled to the Musicat Courier, 
Pierre Monteux has been re-engaged to conduct the Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra, during the first half of next season, 
while Mengelberg is in Amrica. 5. 
New Iratian Opera Has BoLoGNe PREMIERE 
BoLtocna.—La Castellana, a new opera by R. Quintieri, has 
had its world premiére at the Teatro Duse here. The opera, 
ably conducted by Graziano Mucci, had a much disputed 


was a child, the instrument 

had fallen into such general 

disuse that its technic and pos- 

sibilities had actually to be 

rediscovered, and he soon 

passed beyond the knowledge 

of any available teacher and 

had to develop his own 

methods. He also said that he 

found the literature of serious 

music for the guitar so limited that it became necessary for 
him to make arrangements and transcriptions for it. After 
he became noted as a guitar virtuoso many of the leading 
composers of the day wrote compositions for him. Some of 
these compositions were merely sketches which Segovia 
had to arrange for the guitar, the composers being too 
ignorant of the technic of the instrument to be able to 
write satisfactorily for it. 

Segovia says that he has been playing in public for fifteen 
years. He is thirty years old, and started when he was fif- 
teen. During that time he says that he has gradually prog- 
ressed in his understanding of the instrument and of its 
possibilities. He says also that his repertory is gradually 
increasing, both by means of arrangements and transc riptions 
and by means of the compositions constantly being written 
for him by others. He pointed to a pile of music on his 
table and said that it was all made up of new works that 
had been prepared for him, or transcriptions that he had 
himself prepared. 

The difficulty of interviewing Segovia is, as with so many 
other great masters of music, his modesty. Although he 
did not say so, one felt that he found talk rather futile as 
compared with musical performance, and one got the im- 
pression from him that he is far more of a practical, in- 
spired musician than a theorist. Perhaps one of the sur- 
prises to the interviewer was the fact that Segovia’s guitar 
is just an ordinary looking instrument, like any other, with 
no particular features about it, and not an ancient Stradi- 

varius or anything of the sort, but a modern built instru- 
ment. The results that this extraordinary man obtains are 
nothing more or less than the outpouring of genius, and 
he has reached the highest peak of artistry by what one 
would imagine to be the hardest way and the longest route 
imaginable 


success. 
pe yer ot 


Quintieri, aetiess is generally held to be a com- 
great promise. oF. 
Two HuNpreptH ANNIVERSARY OF ALLESSANDRO GUGLIELMI 
Another centenary to be celebrated during 1928 is 
that of Pier Alessandro Guglielmi, born Dec. 9, 1728, in 
Massa, the city that furnishes the world with white marble. 
Guglielmi’s works are little known outside of Italy, but 
festivities have already begun here, and they are to be carried 

on until December 1, 1928. aie 


GIoRDANO’S FEDORA RUNNING IN 


RoME. 


FLORENCE 
Rome.—Giordano’s Fedora is having a successful run in 
Florence at La Pergola. The title role is being sung by 
Florica Cristofearanu, formerly a light opera star. D. P 
THREE KRENEK PREMIERES FOR WIESBADEN 
operas, Dictator, The 
Nation, will have 
Theater in Wiesbaden. 


Ernst Krenek’s one-act 
Kingdom, and The Honor of the 
world premiéres at the State 


BERLIN. 
Secret 
their 

Werzpurc Mozart FestivAL TAKES PLACE IN JUNE 
Mozart Festival will take place in 
the Kaisersaal of the Wurzburg Residence, between June 

23-30. The program plans include a big orchestral concert, 
a chamber music evening and a concert of Nachtmusik, to 
be given in the garden of the palace. The leading soloist of 
all three concerts will be the soprano, Cida Lau. Dr. 


Hermann Zilcher is the musical director of the festival. 


3ERLIN.—This year’s 


Baron FRANCKENSTEIN SIGNS Lire CONTRACT 
Municu.—Baron Clemens von Franckenstein, director- 

general of the Munich State Operas, has signed a contract 

with the government which engages him to fill his present 


post for the rest of his life. N. 


BerRLIN STAATSOPER TO OPEN IN APRIL 
Bertin.—The Berlin Staatsoper, Unter den 
open on April 8, according to the latest reports. 


Linden, will 
Scuupert House to BEcoME MuNIcIPAL MusEUM 
ViENNA.—The house in which Franz Schubert died a 
hundred years ago is to be acquired by the city of Vienna 
and turned into a Schubert Museum. It is situated in the 
Kettenbriickengasse, district 
Two New MUNICH 
Municu.—Meistersinger and Lohengrin are to have new 
scenery for the coming festival here and the male chorus 


of the Staatsoper will be doubled for the performances of 
Lohengrin N. 


NoTES 
Bucuarest.—The series of Philharmonic Concerts has 
been opened by George Georgesco, who conducted an 
eclectic program that included, among other things, Proko- 
fieff’s Symphonie Classique, Mahler’s first symphony, Au- 
bert’s La Habanera, Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel and Ravel’s 
La Mére I’Oye. 

Hermann Scherchen is coming to Bucharest 
ten symphony concerts, during which he will 
large number of Rumanian works, such as Enesco’s second 
Suite, a beautifully constructed work in the classic style; 
Michel Andrieu’s Sinfonia da Camera, a graceful, popular 
work that is not without a certain naiveté; Michel Jora’s 
Les Paysages Moldaves, colorful and picturesque; Alfred 
Alessandresco’s Action; two symphonic fragments by Monna 
Otesco; a Bagatelle by F. Lazar and the overture, Hecube 
by C. Nottara. Besides these works there will be a number 
of foreign novelties including Stravinsky’s Story of the 
Soldier, Max Reger’s Serenade for Double Orchestra, Saint- 
Saéns’ Le Carneval des Animaux and Casella’s Italia. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Beecham Scores as Guest 
Conductor of Boston Symphony 


Testimonial Concert to Emil Mollenhauer—Concerts of the Week 


Mass.—Following Maurice Ravel as guest con- 
Boston Symphony Orchestra during Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s midwinter holiday came Sir Thomas 
Beecham, the distinguished British patron of music, to 
preside over the concerts of last week-end. His program 
was well calculated to demonstrate his catholic taste as a 
musician and his prowess as a conductor. A suite from 
various operas of Handel served for effective opening—the 
overture to Teseo, a musette from Il Pastor Fido, the 
Bourrée from Rodrigo. These characteristic excerpts were 
played with a sensitive regard for the classic form and for 
that rare combination of nobility and grace which has come 
to be known as the Handelian spirit. Long a champion of 
his compatriot Delius, it was to be expected that Sir 
Thomas would not neglect that composer in arranging his 
concert. The chosen piece was the intermezzo from Delius’s 
opera, A Village Romeo and Juliet, music of poignant sad- 
ness and excellent workmanship. After a rousing per- 
formance of the Royal Hunt and Storm Scene from 
Berlioz’s The Trojans, the conductor passed to Mozart's 
symphony in C major, No. 34, revealing its courtliness, 
charm and classic grace with telling effect. For a stirring 
closing number the orchestra gave a truly brilliant perform- 
ance of Richard Strauss’s tone poem, Ein Heldenleben, in 
a reading stamped throughout by musical intelligence of a 
high order and by a warmth of imagination that proved 
altogether compelling. 

Sir Thomas made a distinctly favorable impression as an 
orchestral leader. His method of conducting is not sparing 
of gesture—indeed, it is occasionally almost pantomimic, yet 
never obtrusively so. Body, arms, fingers, facia! expression 
—all come into play in a manner that appears wholly nat- 
ural rather than displayful, serving only his conception of 
how the music in hand should sound. As an interpreter he 
does not go out of his way for original readings, neither is 
his attitude towards tradition exactly worshipful. Every 
piece receives its proper character : he never misses the forest 
for the trees. Whether sonorous or serene, the music 
emerges plastic, artistically sound, ever vitalized. Cordially 
welcomed when he first appeared upon the platform, the ap- 
plause grew more enthusiastic and sustained as his merit was 
disclosed ; and when he bade the orchestra to rise and share 
the applause with him, the audience responded with a verit- 
able ovation for all concerned. 

Commenting on this new policy of inviting guest con 
ductors to conduct the orchestra and the benefits to be de- 
rived therefrom, H. T. Parker praises the plan in a manner 
that merits reproduction here in full: 

“As with Casella and Respighi last year, the policy that 
brings to the Symphony Concerts twice in a season guest 
conductors or guest composer- conductors, is again justified. 
They receive a compliment—and a fee—that they deserve 
whet the interest of two pairs of concerts ; find pleasantly 
curious and warmly responsive audiences; put the orchestra 
to its mettle; are no distraction from its normal courses ut- 
der Mr. Koussevitzky. (Besides, he earns his holidays.) 
Bostonians have long taken pleasure in the music of Mon- 
sieur Ravel. They have a — that his presence 
singularly accords with it. In Sir T. Beecham they have 
made first-hand sPce tool with an illustrious figure of 
the British musical hour. Both have brought into Boston- 
and for Boston’s good—the great world outside.” 


Marion TALLEY. 


Boston, 
ductor of the 


Marion Talley, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
made her first appearance in Boston last Sunday in Sym- 
phony Hall. Expertly assisted by Charles King. accom- 
panist, and by David Sterkin, a skilful and pleasurable vio- 
linist, Miss Talley gave an exhibition of her abilities as vo- 
calist, musician and interpreter in a program that listed a 
goodly proportion of ornate music such as the lovely air, Ah! 
Non Credea Mirarti, from Bellini’s La Sonnambula; the 
charming old Swedish folk tune, When | Was Seventeen ; 
Thomas’s aria, Je Suis Titania, from Mignon, as well as 
effective transcriptions by Frank La Forge of Bishop's Pretty 
Mocking Bird and of Strauss’s Beautiful Blue Danube, also 
songs by Chopin, Brahms, Reger and Homer. The singer 
made an attractive picture, thanks to her youth, good looks, 
spirit (and an excellent modiste), which, combined with 
her flexible pretty voice and (praise be) ability to sing in 
tune, helped to win her many recalls. Miss Talley 
young and has had too little contact with the joys and sor- 
rows of what is generally referred to as the human race to 
scale the heights and plumb the depths of great song litera- 
ture. But that she is exceptionally well endowed with nat- 
ural attributes cannot be denied, and there is no good reason 
why she should not go far as an artist. At all events, her 
large audience gave her a very cordial reception, and she 
lengthened her program generously. 


is too 


TESTIMONIAL TO Emit MOLLENHAUER 


The sixth concert of the People’s Symphony Orchestra, 
ably led by its new conductor, William F. Hofmann, was 
given as a proper memorial to the late Emil Mollenhauer. 
The society’s president, Mr. Sargent, voiced some appropriate 
ideas in honor of the orchestra’s first conductor; orchestra 
and audience stood in silent prayer, followed by a program 
of music drawn from Mr. Mollenhauer’s favorite composi- 
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tions, viz., Schubert’s overture to Rosamunde ; introduction 
to the fifth act from the incident il music that Reinecke wrote 
to Byron's play, Manfred; Schumann's Traumerei; the Blue 
Danube Waltz of Strauss; the second ray eres from 
Tschaikowsky's Pathetic Symphony and the minor sym 
phony of Beethoven. 

ANDRES SEGOVIA 

Andres Segovia, Spanish guitarist, gave a Sunday evening 
concert at the Repertory Theater, this being his first appear- 
ance in Boston. A group of six pieces out of Bach, in 
addition to numbers by Sor, Malata, Tarrega, Haydn, Tor- 
roba, Granados, and Albeniz gave him abundant opportunity 
to justify the extraordinary praise that had preceded his 
coming. A truly amazing technic, in this instance, serves 
a great musician of unfailing taste, with a marvelous com 
mand of shading that reveals the hitherto incredible possi 
bilities of this instrument in engrossing fashion. In Mr 
Segovia’s hands the guitar becomes a source of tonal magic 
and surely works a spell. His regard for rhythm, color 
and melody, together with his manifest appreciation of 
poetic values, served to glorify whatever music he played, 
regardless of its intrinsic merit. Mr. Segovia held his large 
audience rapt from first to last and was obliged to add nu 
merous encores before his seemingly insatiate listeners would 
depart. 

KARL 

Karl Neumann, tenor and the 
cellent little orchestra conducted by the versatile and inde- 
fatigable Arthur Fiedler, divided a concert at Jordan Hall 
Mr. Neumann disclosed a pleasurable voice of liberal range 
and power, good diction (particularly in German), musical 
feeling and no little characterizing ability in arias from Mo- 
zart’s Idomeneo, Tschaikowsky’s Eugen Onegin, Massenet’s 
Werther and Verdi’s Aida; and, with tasteful piano accom 
paniments by Mr. Fiedler, in songs by Beethoven, 
Bach, Hermann and Poston. 

Skilfully led by Mr. Fiedler, the orchestra provided dis 
creet and altogether helpful accompaniments to Mr. Neu 
mann for his oper ratic arias, besides giving highly enjoyabl 
performances of the overture to Idomeneo, a ballet ‘suite 
from Gluck and Liszt's first Hungarian rhapsody. An audi 
ence of good size, which had assembled in spite of impossible 
weather conditions, recalled singer and conductor many 
times. 


NEUMANN AND Boston SINFONIETTA 


3oston Sinfonietta, the ex- 


Strauss, 


Davin B. 
David Blair M’Closky, baritone, sympathetically accom 
panied by Raymond Coon, pianist, gave a Jordan Hall recital, 
presenting an interesting program that included a group of 
songs from Strauss; three pieces by Duparc, and groups of 
numbers by Ballantine and Chadwick. This rising young 
singer deepened the favorable impression that he had already 
made in this city, thanks to a fine, natural voice of reson- 
ance and generous range, musicianship of solid grounding, 
clear diction and admirable taste. Mr. M’Closky has also 
made strides as an interpreter, singing with greater freedom 
than formerly and giving more heed to the emotional con 
tent of his songs. His hearers were very cordial. J. ¢ 


M’CLosky 


Notes from the Loudon Charlton Management 


Leonid Kreutzer, Polish pianist, arrived in New York re 
cently for his second American season, which will include 
appearances in this city and Chicago. His itinerary will also 
take him to Grand Rapids, Mich., where he is to appear as 
soloist with the St. Cecelia Society. 

Sylvia Lent is appearing at Westminster College, New 
Wilmington, Del., on February 24. Her February itinerary 
will take her as far west as Minneapolis, where she will be 
heard as soloist with the Minneapolis Orchestra in the 
Twin Cities. 

Lambert Murphy, known to radio audiences of the Max 
well Coffee Hour, was engaged for another program on 
February 7. An oratorio favorite also, Mr. Murphy is 
singing the Dream of Gerontius at the University of Illi- 
nois, also at Oberlin, and with the Musical Union of Ur 
bana, III. 

The Flonzaley Quartet recently returned to New York 
following an extended southern trip, which opened with a 
concert in Washington, D. C., on January 19. 


Althouse “A Sensation” in Tannhauser 


When Paul Althouse sang the title part of Tannhauser at 
the Century Theater recently, Grena Bennett in the New 
York American commented as follows: 

“For the manner in which he sang the music of Jann 
hauser at the Century Theater yesterday afternoon, Paul 
Althouse deserves a laurel crown and a long contract with 
America’s leading opera house. The occasion 
certized performance of Tannhauser. The principal parts 
were sung by Mmes. Gadski, Wittkowska and Fischer, and 
Messrs. Althouse, Werrenrath, Kipnis, Windheim, Otto, 
Resnick and Toso. 

3ut the sensation was Mr. 
was due to two reasons. First, his excellent reading of the 
music. Second, the fact that so much has been said and 
written recently of the poor quality that has marked the 
interpretation of tenor roles in German opera. 

“It may be a valuable and timely suggestion to the oper 
atic managers of this country that instead of importing 
unsatisfactory artists from a long distance, they might save 
time and trouble by looking over available and de serving 
material in America.” 


Was a con 


This 


Althouse’s contribution. 


Katherine Bacon Recital, February 2 


Katherine Bacon, who played the entire gh two piano 
sonatas of Beethoven in a series of New York recitals 
last spring, recently made a successful appearance with 
the Baltimore and Toronto symphony orchestras. She will 
give a New York recital at Town Hall on Saturday after- 
noon, February 25. 
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ANKE ROSELLE. 


baton, while Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, assistant conductor, 
presented the Sunday Popular Concert and the Young 
People’s Concert for the month. Pablo Casals was the 
soloist for the third concert, playing the Dvorak concerto 
for violoncello and orchestra, in B minor, op. 104. Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch was the artist for the last pair of concerts 
during January and again proved himself a great artist, 
giving eminent satisfaction to his audience. His choice for 
this Cincinnati appearance was Weiner’s Carnival, a piano 
concerto, No. 2, B flat major. 

rhe third of the Artist Series of concerts presented to an 
enthusiastic audience Pablo Casals, Jacques Thibaud and 
Harold Bauer in a delightful evening of trios and duets for 
piano and cello, and for piano and violin. Mozart, Brahms 
and Schubert were the masters presented with all the wouted 
artistry of these three 

Marion Talley made her second appearance in Cincinnati 
in a program of ambitious numbers from opera, ballads, and 
all charmingly sung. The beautiful middle reg- 
her voice, which has been developed since her first 
concert here, gave much pleasure and won much favorabie 
comment. Her audience greeted her and each succeeding 
number on her program with vast enthusiasm. David Ster 
kin, violinist, and Charles King, accompanist, assisted her. 

\nother epochal concert under the management of J. Her 
man Thuman was that by Walter Damrosch and the New 
York Symphony Orchestra. This was an outstanding event 
ind brought out not only Cincinnati music lovers but those 
from neighboring cities and towns. For this concert Dam 
chose for his soloist Grace Divine, a young mezzo- 
contralto of New York, whose home was formerly in Cin- 
cinnati and who received her fundamental training from 
John A. Hoffmann of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
artist faculty. Miss Divine made a very favorable impres- 
sion upon her audience, many of whom had thronged Alms 
Hall previously to hear her in a concert in which the assist- 
ing artist was Daniel Ericourt, young French pianist of 
great ability and virtuosity. This concert was the second 
in the series under the auspices of the St. John’s Choir of 
which John A. Hoffmann is director 

The Matinee Musical brought to Cincinnati 
artist, this time Frederic Baer, baritone, 
impression on his audience with his singing of a varied 
rogram. Neva Remde Sandau, member of the — was 
the accompanist. Three of the songs programmed by Baer 
from manuscript and had been dedicated to ex 

An unusual event in the musical history was the 
concert under the auspices of the Clifton Junior Music 

lub, Charlotte MacNeil Johnson, president. This is the 
time in the state that a junior club has undertaken the 
difficult an impresario, but it was a highly success- 

experiment and will be repeated. Of course, this group 
enthusiasts has the entire support of the older 
group, the Clifton Music Club and its devoted president, 
Mrs. John A. Hoffmann. For this concert three young art 
ists were chosen, Rosa Levit and Blanche Brant, who played 
two-piano numbers with verve and dash infused into their 
perfect technic and fine interpretation. The third musician 
young Robert Berstein, a violinist of great ability and 
intellectuality All three are pupils at the Conservatory of 
Musi Nina Pugh Smith, one of the city’s noted critics 
and lecturers on music, was asked to speak and chose for 
her topic the young Mozart, his trials and tribulations as 
contrasted with the young musicians of today. 

The Clifton Music Club celebrated its tenth anniversary 
with a charming dinner at which the president, Mrs. John 
\. Hoffmann, toastmistress, with Dr. J. G. Heller 
as the chief speaker. Music and brief responses to the 
toasts were furnished by members of the club. 

The College Symphony Orchestra presented one of its 
splendid concerts with Herbert Newman, Carol Tiemeyer 
and Bertha Paszty as soloists. One of the interesting con- 
certs was that by Arthur Knecht, cellist, and Constance Coch 
nower, pianist and composer, their program featuring Fairy 
Tale for a Sleepy Child, by Miss Cochnower 

The Conservatory has inaugurated a series of faculty re 
citals for Wednesday evenings ; those in January were given 
by Karin Dayas, pianist; Arthur Zach, cellist; Leo Polski, 
1 John Johnen, barytone M. D 
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CINCINNATI COLLEGE OF ACTIVITIES 


College of 
run up a record for recital 
first of this recitals 
was given by Olive Terry, pianist from the Sergei 
Barsukoff, young Russian teacher, who joined the college 
faculty this year. Miss Terry played a diversified program 
that included a first Cincinnati rendition of Friedman's 
rilliant transcription of Strauss’ Fruhlingsstimmen 

One of the interesting features of College of Music public 
activities is the appearance two or three times each season 
of composition pupils who study under the guidance of Dr 
Sidney C. Durst. Eight ambitious and promising young 
composers who joined forces to present their own works in 
1 well-ordered program. Henry Woodward, Eleanor Pea 
body Rouse, Mildred Steinwart, A. Lehman Engel, Constance 
Cochnower, Harriett Neblett Ralph Eugene Hartzell, 
and Wayne Fisher were represented 

On February 1 ——- of two-violin music was given 
yy Ernest Pack and Uberto Neely, of the College of Music 
faculty. F. 


’ : ee 
Cleveland, Ohio. Maurice Ravel made his initial 
leveland appearance at a lecture-recital at the Museum of 

\rt, assisted by Lisa Roma, soprano. Mr. Ravel, who speaks 


events series of 


class of 


Rose, 
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no English, was obliged to write down his remarks for trans- 
lation by Mr. Quimby of the Museum, and played some of 
his own piano numbers including Le Tombeau de Couperin, 
Pavane pour un Enfant Defunte, Vallee des Cloches and 
Habanera. Miss Roma sang his Scheherezade suite: Asie, 
La Flute Enchantee and L’Indifferent; the Histoires Na- 
turelles and the Chanson Grecques, with the composer fur- 
nishing the piano accompaniments. 

On the same afternoon, the Cleveland Orchestra, Rudolph 
Ringwall conducting, gave a “Pop” concert at Masonic 
Hall, presenting Mary Prayner Walsh, soprano, as soloist, 
singing Pace Pace Mio Dio from La Forza del Destino and 
a group of songs with piano. Orchestral numbers included 
Svendsen’s Carnival in Paris, Liszt’s first Hungarian Rhap- 
sody, selection from Tales. of Hoffman, Artist’s Life waltzes 
by Strauss, and the Rimsky-Korsakoff Caprice Espagnol. 

The London String Quartet played in the ballroom of the 
Wade Park Manor, under the auspices of the Cleveland 
Chamber Music Society, offering Beethoven’s quartet in 
F. Dvorak’s quartet in F, and H. Waldo Warner's Fairy 
Suite, The Pixy Ring. 

A program from the works of Bach was presented at the 
Museum of Art by the Greater Cleveland Lutheran Chorus, 
under the leadership of F. W. Strieter, with Albert Riemen 
schneider at the organ and Estelle Woehrmann at the piano. 
Among the numbers were I Wrestle and Pray, O Blessed 
Jesu, In Thee Is Gladness, and the six-part chorus, Sanctus, 
from the B minor Mass. One 

Denver, Col. (See 
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Elizabeth, N. J. The January 18 program of the 
Elizabeth Oratorio Society, conducted by Herbert S. Sam 
mond, proved most interesting to singers and ae gy alike, 
something that cannot always be said. Choral works by an- 
cient and living composers were splendidly sung, and Hannah 
Klein, pianist, was a most acceptable piano with 
Marie Kalla, soprano. They provided welcome variety to 
a program of choral numbers, and received their share of 
appreciative applause. 

An interesting program is pl. anned for the spring 
cert, consisting of old meen I of the XIV and XV cen 
turies, a group of Spanish songs collected and edited by Kurt 
Schindler, and Songs of the Fleet, by Stanford, for baritone 
and chorus, which were recently sung by the Columbia Uni- 
versity Chorus. R. 


Los Angeles, Cal. Artur Rodzinski came from the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra to act as guest conductor 
for the seventh pair of concerts by the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. Dynamic, emotional, magnetic, he won his audi- 
ence from the first measure of Weber’s Oberon Overture, 
which opened the program. In this popular work the wind 
instruments achieved their usual triumph and new interest 
was given the whole overture Tschaikowsky’s colorful 
fourth symphony in F minor followed. The andante was 
particularly charming and the scherzo and pizzicato aroused 
the usual enthusiasm. The second half of the program was 
given over to the modern school. Stravinsky's Orchestral 
Suite, from the Ballet Petrouchka, with Claire Mellonini at 
the piano, was given its first performance at these symphony 
Rodzinski was at his best with this and was loudly 
applauded. The familiar Pines of Rome by Respighi closed 
an altogether unusual and pleasing program 

The sixth popular program by the Philharmonic Orchestra 
was of unusual merit. Tschaikowsky’s Romeo and Juliet 
Overture-Fantasie was played with Schneevoigt’s customary 
fine dramatic sense, and started the audience off with an 
enthusiastic demonstration. The Mozart Eine kleine Nacht 
musik, serenade for strings, was given with a small string 
orchestra and conducted with strict traditional simplicity, 
receiving much favor. The soloist of the day, Louis zu 
Putlitz, violinist, a young miss who is little more than a 
mere child, played the difficult Dohnanyi concerto in D minor 
for the violin, with such a mature tone and skillful technic 
that she won a deserved triumph. Glazounoff’s Valse de 
Concert, Strauss’ Dance of the Seven Veils from Salome, 
and Sibelius’ tone poem, Finlandia, completed the afternoon’s 
program 
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Orchestra, under the baton of Modest Alt 
is rapidly becoming something to be considered in 
the city’s musical life. The concert given recently had the 
Converse realistic symphony, Flivver Ten Million, as its 
chief point of interest. Tschaikowsky’s seldom heard first 
symphony, a Musette by Sibelius, Liadoff’s Music Box 
and Liszt's E flat piano concerto, played by Gertrude Cleo- 
phas, completed the program. 
E. Behymer presented Eva Gautier, 
seventh event of his Tuesday night course. 
The fifth event in L. E. Behymer’s Thursday night course 
was the pianist, Walter Gieseking, whose phenomenal play 
ing will never be forgotten. Liquid tones dripped from his 
fingers and his technic was so unlabored to be forgotten 
in the beauty and ease of the results. The Bach number, 
Partita, B flat major, No. 1, and the Bach, which was given 
as an encore, were of exquisite beauty. Schumann's C Major 
Fantasie, which followed, was equally perfect. Then came 
another Schumann number as an encore. In the modern 
selections Gieseking showed a flair that made them vital, 
displaying a perfection of control 
The Zoellner Quartet gave the second concert of the sea- 
son at the Biltmore, in the foyer of the ballroom instead of 
the music room as heretofore, in order to accommodate the 
increased attendance. The program was as always unusual, 
having two numbers by little known composers, a trio for 
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two violins and cello, by Gossec, which was traditional in 
form and delightful to hear, and a suite for two violins 
and piano by E. Moor, which was the especial point of inter- 
est of the evening. A quartet by Milhaud, which had more 
beauty than most of his compositions; three short numbers 
by Sandby ; a Mozart and Pochon number completed the pro- 
gram. The audience was large and appreciative. 

The Persinger Quartet appeared at the Beaux Arts Audi- 
torium, the program containing Schubert’s quartet in A 
minor, and quartet by Howard Hanson in one movement, 
which was given its first hearing. This quartet is one of 
the finest of the many which come to Los Angeles. 

Pro Musica presented Bela Bartok, pianist and composer 
of the more radical modern school, in recital at the Beaux 
Arts Auditorium. Bartok is a finished pianist and got some 
remarkable effects, especially in his own compositions. The 
hall was packed and he was enthusiastically received. 

The Al Malaikah Light Opera Company is proving a 
growing point of interest in Los Angeles. The standard 
light operas which are being staged under the direction of 
Frank Rainger and Frank Darling, musical director, are 
being put on with a gorgeous scenery and costuming as the 
original productions. The dancing and chorus work are 
exceptionally good. Charlot Woodruff played the title role, 
and Cora Bird, a product of a local studio, played Fiametta. 
The singers all know how to sing as well as act and the 
chorus and dancers are also charming and talented girls 
from local studios. B.. Ls. 2a. 


New Bedford, Mass. A concert debut of much local 
interest was that given by John P. Rooney, baritone, for 
more than fifty years a dominant factor in the musical life 
of the city. He has been choir master, oratorio leader, vocal 
coach and teacher, and allied with all significant musical 
movements. This was his first appearance on the concert 
stage. He brought to his large audience a voice of warmth 
and beauty. Assisting him on his program was Irene L. 
Mulick, of Providence, R. I., who gave two piano groups 
and also accompanied him. In his Negro spirituals Mr. 
Rooney was particularly sympathetic. 

The Business and Professional Women’s Club was re- 
sponsible for a musical treat when it presented Florence 
Hersom, contralto, and Lucile Brown, soprano, in concert 
at Trinity Church. Julia B. Kroeber was accompanist. 
Both singers are possessed of unusually striking personali- 
ties in addition to their beautiful voices, and chose a pro- 
gram particularly pleasing to their large audience. 

The Men's League of the North Christian Church pre- 
sented the church choir in Ye Olde Folkes’ Syngynge 
Mectynge, led by Harold Wall, organist and choirmaster. 
The choir, in old-fashioned clothes, seated upon a stage so 
arranged as to have the appearance of the parlor of an old 
homestead, with fireplace and candles, made a pretty picture. 

Old songs, and readings in keeping with the period made 
up a delightful program, participated in by Mrs. Alton 
Maxfield, Mrs. Melvin Burnham, Mrs. A. H. Bailey, Blanche 
Squires, Mrs. Vernon Whitlock, Ella Allen, Mrs. A. K. 
3rown, Hazel Kelley, Mrs. W. Armitage, Catherine Mac- 
Donald, Jessie Slater, Minerva Gifford, Zuba Cornell, Gladys 
Wall, Winifred Brightman, N. C. ss A. K. Brown, 
Melvin Burnham, Albert Ramsden, O. Squires, Harry Saw- 
yer, Arthur Drener, Alfred Brownhill, Donald Kelley, Mr. 
Whittaker, Russell Gifford and Robert Morse. 

Mrs. Arthur D. Delano recently entertained the Treble 
Clef Club at her home. Those participating in the program 
were: Mrs. Bannister, piano; Doris Menard, soprano, with 
Lena Arden, accompanist; Edna Birtwistle, cello, with Inga 
Gunderson, accompanist; Emily Erlbecht, soprano, with 
Mrs. O. P. Hobgood, accompanist ; Mrs. Ware’s Trio; Elsie 
Leadbetter, contralto, with Inga Gunderson, accompanist ; 
Anna Herman, cello, with Lena Arden, accompanist, and 
Anne Airey Griffiths, piano. Mrs. Philip Ware's trio in- 
cludes her daughter, Betty, violinist; her son, Philip, cellist, 
and herself at the piano. 

Much enthusiasm is being shown by the American Legion 
Auxiliary Glee Club, which, led by Katherine Jobes, is 
practising systematically and appearing on numerous pro- 
grams. The members include Mary Dalzell, Ruth Farn- 
ham, Minnie Stitt, Edna Less, May Guthrie, Hannah Atchi- 
son, Christina Ashworth, Clara Ashworth, Victoria Voyer, 
Eva Ferry, Fanny Bailey, Alice Johnson, Ethel Brazie, 
Helena Bernard, Theresa Brunette, Lucia Gooding, Jennie 
Rawcliffe, Margaret King, Maude Bond, Angela Howard. 
The accompanists are: Marie Silva, violinist, and Gladys 
Colyar, pianist. 

The Mozart Club of Fairhaven met at Margaret Virgin's, 
with Alma Rioux and Earle Dias in charge of the pro- 
gram. Observing Schubert. year, anecdotes of the life of 
the composer opened the program, followed by a piano 
duet, Marche Militaire, played by June Sherman and Miss 
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Virgin. Violin groups by Tom Halsall and Alice Duffy, 
a piano group by June Sherman, and a selection by the violin 
choir were given. A short period of sonatina study fol 
lowed. Cc. B. 


New Orleans, La. Jacque Jolas, French-American 
a was introduced in recital at the Athenaeum by 
Philip Werlein, Ltd., complimentary to the members of the 
New Orleans Philharmonic Society. A group of Liszt num- 
bers were played upon the master’s historic concert piano. 
Jolas’ skill and delicacy of touch were manifest in the inter- 
pretation of the fanciful and elusive moods found in De- 
bussy and Ravel. 

A musical event of general interest was a recital given 
recently at the New Orleans Conservatory of Music and 
Dramatic Art, when a sonata in G major, composed by 
E. E. Schuyten, president of the Conservatory and resident 
of this city, was presented before its first audience. The 
composition is modern in its treatment, using as a subject 
the conflict between spirituality and materialism as found 
in human existence. Ells de los Reyes, violinist, and Marie 
Seybold Neumann, pianist, interpreted the spirit of the 
composition with pleasing effect. 

Le Petit Théatre du Vieux Carré, under the direction of 
Walter Sinclair and stage management of Ethel Crumb, 
presented Thackeray's fireside pantomime, The Rose and the 
Ring, with such success that the board of governors decided 
upon several additional performances. Aside from the very 
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good acting and graceful dancing, thes re was an added attrac- 
tion in the music composed by Robert Cox and played by 
an orchestra under the conductorship of Harold M. Levey. 
The personnel of the orchestra included Blanche Prince 
at the piano; violins—Gladys Pope and Adrian Freiche; 
cello—Sara Lob; flute—Karl Kuper ; trumpet—Leon Hirsch; 
drums—Paul Casabone. The vocal selections were pleas- 
ing as sung by Elizabeth Porch Schwartz, J. Karst Con- 
nell, L. Alfred Reiber, Jesse Benedict Gessner, Henry Garic 
and Elizabeth Lyons Sanchez. 

The Mark Kaiser String Quartet contributed several de 
lightful numbers at an afternoon reception of the Fine Arts 
Club, repeating portions of their successful concert program: 
the second quartet in D major, by Borodine, and lighter 
works by Bach-Wilhelmj, G. Bolzoni and Wilhelm Taubert. 
This talented quartet also entertained members of Le Petit 
Salon at one of the recent gatherings. 

The University of Notre Dame Glee Club completed 
western and southern concert tour in New Orleans when 
it entertained at the Knights of Columbus Auditorium. 
Joseph J. Casasanta, conductor, deserves praise for his ex- 
cellent ensemble training. A. J. Kopecky’s exceptionally 
sweet-voiced tenor and Alfred L. Meyer's deep, organ-toned 
basso played a prominent part in the melodious offerings. 

The eighth recital of the Newcomb School of Music pre- 
sented Rene Solomon, violinist, assisted by Hannah Malter 
at the piano. Saint-Saéns’ first sonata for violin and piano, 
op. 75, made an auspicious opening. 

Leon Ryder Maxwell addressed the Arts and Crafts Club 
with an interesting lecture, Music and Other Arts; Modern 
Parallel. O. M. L. 
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lighted the friends and patrons of the Omaha Symphony 
Orchestra at its latest appearance. Opening with the over 
ture to The Flying Dutchman, and closing with Die Meister 
singer overture, the orchestra played with notable nerve and 
spirit, and throughout the program played with quick sym 
pathy and ready response to the conductor’s every indication 
Other orchestral numbers were the Prelude and Love Death 
from Tristan and Isolde, Siegfried’s Death and Funeral 
March, and the Dance of the Apprentices from Die Meister 
singer. Very much at home in his Wagner scores, to the 
extent, indeed, of directing entirely from memory, Conductor 
Harmati caused them to yield up the full measure of their 
deep and varied emotional contents. 

A most welcome soloist was Richard Crooks, tenor, who 
sang the Prayer from Rienzi, Lohengrin’s narrative, and 
the Am Stillen Herd and the Prize Song from Die Meister 
singer. Sympathetic in personality, endowed vocally and 
keenly aware of the full significance of his numbers, he 
varied them with a complete and satisfying art. He 
most warmly acclaimed. 

The Roman Polyphonic Singers gave a demonstration of 
practically perfect choral singing here. Msgr. Raffaele Cas 
miri was a happy combination of excellences. 

A concert arranged by the Schmoller & Mueller Co. was 
lately given at the Jewish Community Center, the artists be- 
ing Ida Lustgarter, pianist, and Frances Wyatt Van Gundy, 
soprano. Miss Lustgarter was heard in the Liszt E flat 
concerto, accompanied at a second piano by her teacher 
Cecil W. Berryman, and later played a Chopin group and 
more modern pieces. That she is unusually gifted was 
plainly evident. Mrs, Van Gundy was heard in two groups 
of songs, accompanied by Mrs. Karl Werndorff. Her voice 
is large and of excellent quality. ae Ae F 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Portland, Ore. Forty of Oregon's leading pianists, 
seated at twenty grand pianos, appeared before a huge audi- 
ence at the Public Auditorium. Directed by Willem van 
Hoogstraten, the pianists offered the Schubert-Tausig Mili 
tary March, the Chopsticks variations and the Waltz of the 
lowers from Tschaikowsky’s Nutcracker Suite.- In addi 
tion to the three numbers by the full ensemble of forty 
pianists, there were five Brahms waltzes, played by twenty 
women, an octet and two quartet groups. Twenty men and 
women pianists were heard in Chabrier’s Espana. Finan- 
cially and artistically, the a ah was a great success. This 
unique event was sponsored by the Oregon Federation of 
Music Clubs, Nelle Rothwell May, president. The pianists 
appearing were: Louis Artau, Mary Bullock, Frances 
Striegel Burke, Helen Calbreath, David Campbell, Edgar 
E. Coursen, Ruth Crittenden, Lucile Cummins, Beatrice 
Dierke, Charles Dierke, Beatrice Eichenlaub, Jessie Elliot, 
John Stark Evans, Jocelyn Foulkes, Helen Bratten Fowler, 
Mordaunt Goodnough, Frederick W. Goodrich, Flora Gray, 
Lucia Hart, George Hopkins, Helen Van Houten, J. Hutchi 
son, Ida May Howatt, Ella Connell Jesse, Ruth Bradley 
Keiser, John J. Landsbury, Margaret Keep-Long, Nelle 
Rothwell May, Kate Dell Marden, Susie Michael, Dorothea 
Nash, Misha Pelz, Constance Piper, Martha Reynolds, Ruth 
Orser Sanders, Rebecca Brown Tarlow, Jane Thacher, Eda 
Trotter, Marjory Trotter, Mrs. Rex Underwood, Edith 
Woodcock and Frances Yount 

The Portland Symphony Orchestra, at a concert fit for 
king, featured Elly Ney, pianist, who, under the baton o 
Willem van Hoogstraten, played Mozart's concerto in | 
flat major and the Schubert-Liszt Fantasy on The Wanderer 
Mme. Ney won a rousing ovation, more than 3,500 music 
lovers recalling her again and again. Respighi’s Pines of 
Rome, well played and brilliantly colored, closed the pro 
gram. Mr. van Hoogstraten has just been re-engaged to 
direct the orchestra for the next three much to the 
delight of his many friends. 

Luella Melius, soprano, booked by the Nero Musical Bu- 
reau of Portland, was hailed with joy. She sang three oper 
atic arias, Robert FE. Millard, local flutist, assisting 
her other numbers were Saint-Saéns’ Le Rossignol et la 
Rose, Wolf's Vor Sonnenaufgang and Delibes’ Filles des 
Cadiz. The concert, which was broadcast, took place in 
the new Masonic Temple. Vernon S. Behymer furnished 
the accompaniments. 

Franklin Riker, tenor; Lois Long, soprano; John Hopper, 
accompanist; Edouard Hurlimann, violinist, and David 
Campbell, accompanist, were enthusiastically greeted in con 
cert at the new Masonic Temple. They were presented by 
the Nero Musical Bureau, Chloe Nero general manager 
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rom the wings. Assisting artists were Marie Roselli, 
harpist, who played with deftness of touch and beautiful 
tone, and Pauline Talma, soprano, who charmed with her 
resonant, sweet quality of voice 

Walter Dunham, — organist, was ably assisted by 
the San Antonio Y. M. A. male chorus (Clarence Magee, 
director). Mr. i played, in his customary musicianly 
manner, numbers by Bird, Spinney, Thomas, Delbruck and 
Becker. The chorus sang, with fine awe attack, and 
shading, numbers by Nevin, Brahe, Molloy, Gibson, Nolte, 
Sherwin, De Koven and a namber of special interest, Little 
Tater Blossom, by Alice Mayfield, a San Antonio composer, 
sung by a double quartet, with the composer at the piano. 
Mrs. Richard Wahle is the capable accompanist for the 
chorus. Incidental were sung by Alexander Burrell, 
tenor 

Estelle Jones, pupil of Walter Dunham, and organist of 
the Christian Science Church, played a recital for Mr. 
Dunham, when the latter was dedicating an organ in another 
city Numbers played Faulkes, Gretchaninoff, 
Woodman, Lemare and BR sere great credit on 
her teacher 

Hugh McAmis lectured on the organ, illustrating his 
talk with several small pipes which he described minutely, 
interesting, at the December meeting of 
the Musical Round Table of the Woman's Club. Mrs. E. 
M. Burleson, soprano, with Mrs. Walter Whiteside at the 
piano, sang How Beautiful Upon the Mountains (Harker) 
and Holy Night (Adam) S. W. 
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San Francisco, Cal. Richard Strauss’ Don Quixote, 
with the cello and viola solo parts in the skilled hands of 
Michel Penha and Romain Verney, was the outstanding 
offering of the sixth pair of concerts given by the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, under the leadership of 
Alfred Hertz A more inspiring rendition of this work 
cannot be imagined. Hertz made of it a vivid, moving flood 
melody that poured out its warmth and color with com- 
pelling power. An achievement perfect within itself was 
the interpretation of the Brahms violin concerto, played 
with incomparable beauty by Mishel Piastro, accompanied 
fashion by Hertz and his men. Piastro completely 
audience and was recalled several times. 
Musical Bureau of New York, Inc., pre- 
Metropolitan Opera soprano, in a well 
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program that was heard with genuine interest 
by a large and discriminating audience. Miss Lewis has 
not only a voice that is colorful, clear and intensely musi- 
cal, and a power of expression that classes her as an artist 
of distinction, but she is also beautiful. She proved her 
fine musical discretion in the selection of her program, 
that consisted of classics, German lieder, modern French 
songs and several operatic arias. Miss Lewis was admirably 
accompanied by Ellmer Zoller. 

Yehudi Menuhin celebrated his eleventh birthday by giv- 
ing a recital, the first in San Francisco since his return 
home from Paris and New York triumphs. For once the 
Exposition Auditorium, with its seating capacity of ten 
thousand, proved inadequate to accommodate the many peo- 
ple eager to hear him. When Yehudi finally appeared on 
the platform with his small violin under his arm, dressed in 
his knickers and white blouse, the hall shook with applause 
and reverberated with cheers. What is there that one can 
add to what has already been said about this child’s won- 
derful gifts? At the age of eleven he dazzles his audience 
with his pyrotechnical display—his tone is clear and mellow, 
his bowing admirable and his intonation impeccable. At 
the conclusion of the program dozens of Yehudi’s admir- 
ers rushed to the platform to see him at closer range and 
hear his encores. Yehudi, still the same, calm and un- 
spoiled youngster, simply bowed and smiled his thanks. 
Louis Persinger, the boy’s teacher, played his accompani- 
ments, and Selby C. Oppenheimer, who managed the con- 
cert, wore a smile that revealed his happiness over thi 
success of his juvenile artist. 

Eva Gruninger Atkinson, California contralto, who re- 
cently scored a well merited success when she appeared in 
the holiday production of the Messiah, left recently for a 
concert tour of the Pacific Northwest. Upon her return 
Mrs. Atkinson will leave immediately for New York where 
she plans to spend a month or two coaching concert pro 
grams with one of New. York’s prominent teachers. 

San Francisco’s popular and brilliant pianist, Margo 
Hughes, left here for a tour of the Pacific Coast as ac- 
companist to Mme. Johanna Gadski. Mme. Gadski’s forth- 
coming recital here, upon which occasion she will present 
a program devoted entirely to German Lieder, is being an- 
ticipated with great interest. 


contrasted 


Alice Seckels, concert manager, has just returned from a 
flying business trip to Chicago and New York. There Miss 
Seckels transacted some important deals which she claims 
will be of great interest to all musicians on the Coast. 
These deals will be made public in the very near future. 

Mrs. Alfred Hertz left San Francisco for Europe where- 
in she will travel during the next eight months. Mrs. 
Hertz will make a thorough tour of Spain and is also con- 
sidering a trip through Egypt. At the conclusion of our 
present symphony season, Mr. Hertz will also go abroad 
and will join his wife in Vienna. 


Giulio Silva, well known San Francisco chorus leader 
and head of the vocal department of the San Francisco Con 
servatory of Music, has just received the announcement 
that his eldest Louis Silva, a cellist, has won great 
honors in Rome. In a competition of national scope, the 
twenty-four-year-old musician won the place of solo cellist 
in the Royal Opera of Rome, and has been engaged for an 
indefinite period, so it is said. 


Under the direction of Ernest Bloch, eminent composer, 
the San Francisco Conservatory of Music opened its winter 
season with an enrollment of about five hundred students. 
Bloch will continue his schedule of classes in harmony, coun- 
terpoint and musicianship for students and artists. Silva, 
head of the vocal department, is planning to give an opera 
Peig- glomus in the spring, using only the vocal students of 
the Conservatory in the principal roles. With the return of 
Ada Clement, head of the piano department, from her 
eastern trip, the piano faculty is complete. Under the per- 
sonal supervision of Mr. Bloch, advanced classes as well as 
beginners’ classes in the theory of music are being con- 
ducted for adults and for very young children. 


son, 


\da Clement, associate director of the San Francisco Con- 
servatory of Music and concert pianist of San Francisco, 
returned from an extensive six weeks’ tour of the East made 
in the interests of the Conservatory. In Washington, Miss 
Clement had a conference with Herbert Hoover. She visited 
the Curtis Institute in Philadelphia and received much help 
and valuable advice from Otto Kahn in New York. 

The Cora W. Jenkins School of Music, Oakland, Cal., 
has opened its mid-season term. The coming season is al- 
ready delightfully planned in a series of faculty and artist- 
pupil concerts, demonstrating the highest type of musician- 
ship. Among the distinguished names in the faculty mem- 
bers are: Myra Palache, Margaret Howard as heads of 
the piano department; Eva Gruningher Atkinson, voice: 

Samuel Savannah, violin; Arthur Weiss, Arthur Black, 
cello; Louis Newbauer, flute; William Klein, clarinet. Leone 
Nesbit, concert pianist, who recently scored a brilliant suc- 
cess in the Liszt concerto with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra, was for a number of years a student and 
teacher in the Cora W. Jenkins School of Music. 

C. 8: A. 


Spokane, Wash. The annual dinner of the Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce was a splendid success. The violin 
duet by the Robinson Sisters (Catherine and Dorothy) with 
Mrs. L. Grinnell, accompanist, was delightful. The West- 
minster Quartet, c« mapoend of Mrs. S. Herbert Swanson, 
Mrs. Baldy Strang, Gordon Cross and Harold Cassill, ac- 
companied by Frank Tattersall, also entertained. The soloist 
of the evening was Paul Gelvin, tenor of the First Presby- 
terian Church. This gentleman has a beautiful voice. 

The glee club of the University of Idaho, under the 
leadership of Prof. Theodore Kratt, has just been organized 
for this year with fifty-six voices 

The combined glee clubs of the Washington State College, 
Pullman, will give The Mikado at Spokane. There are 
forty-five selected voices. 

At Tull & Gibbs recital hall, these artists will appear in a 
tenor. 
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series of programs: Mrs. W. S. Freeman, Evelyn Kellogg, 
Eleanor Hutchins and Mrs. Fred H. Clemens of the Musical 
Art Society; Frank Tattersall and Fred DeRiemer of the 
Mendelssohn Club, and Mrs. Frank Spurgeon, of the Monday 
Musicale. 
_ The program of the School of Music at the Eilers Build- 
ing, under the direction of Frank A. Sanders, piano, and 
Prof. Gustave A. Foret, violin, was one of the most inter- 
esting of the season. 

The second of the Herbst-Sherwood concerts was held 
at the Norfolk hall and a delightful program was rendered. 

J. de. W. 


St. Joseph, Mo. The Fortnightly Musical Club pre- 
sented two interesting concerts when Louise Miller and Ed- 
ward Collins played and sang in the Crystal Room of Hotel 
Robidoux. Miss Miller’s numbers ranged from Mozart to 
Hageman. Her voice is rich and powerful and she sings 
with ease. She was formerly a St. Joseph soprano and her 
friends here were glad to welcome her on her visit from 
New York. Mr. Collins was assisted by Floyd Townsley, 
tenor, and their combined talents afforded the listeners great 
pleasure. The club is an active force in local musical circles ; 
one of their enterprises will be the bringing of Percy 
Grainger for a concert in the near future. 


Syracuse, N. Y. The Syracuse Symphony Orchestra 
gave its sixth subscription concert in Keith’s Theater, with 
Robert Schmitz as soloist. The pianist played three Cesar 
Franck symphonic variations in a manner which proved his 
excellent artistry. The orchestral numbers were The Ballet 
Suite by Gluck, arranged by Mottl, and Tschaikowsky's 
Symphony Pathetique. In the Gluck number the orchestra 
did some of the best playing of the season. The symphony 
was quite a task for the organization, but its performance 
was one that brought full credit to the members of the 
orchestra. 

January also brought Dusolina Giannini in one of the finest 
recitals ever given in Syracuse. The possessor of a beauti- 
ful voice and of an art almost perfect, Giannini’s singing 





Third Museum Preven Includes Franck 
Symphony 
The third of the January symphonic concerts at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, under David Mannes’ baton, included 


a performance of the Cesar Franck symphony, preceded by 
a Bach Chorale. The second part of the program was of 
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was something never to be forgotten. A dozen recalls and 
at least seven encores showed how much she was appreciated 
by the large audience. 

The Morning Musicals gave 
season at the Strand Theater. On this program all who 
appeared were either students in the College of Fine Arts, 
or former graduates. The program was one of the most in- 
teresting of the season of this fine club. The advanced 
music students of the College of Fine Arts College at Syra- 
cuse University also gave an exceptionally artistic program. 
These recitals are drawing increasingly large audiences and 
are always a credit to the college. 

The seventh subscription concert of the 
phony Orchestra presented Ravel’s symphonic suite, Daphnis 
et Chloe; a symphonic poem, The Sirens, by Gliere, and 
Paul Kochanski as violin soloist. The program opened with 
an exceptionally beautiful performance of Vivaldi’s Con- 
certo Grosso arranged by Franko. Mr. Kochanski, playing 
with a warm vital tone of great beauty and with a perfect 
technic, was recalled to the stage at least half a dozen 
times. H. B. 


their eighth recital of the 


Syracuse Sym- 


“ . 

Tampa, Fla. A number of music lovers motored to 
St. Petersburg to hear the San Carlo Opera Company. Of 
especial interest was the appearance of Tampa’s own prima 
donna, Coe Glade, as Amneris. 

Gray Perry gave a piano recital recently at Rollins Col- 
lege, at which institution he is conducting a master class. 
He also made a brilliant appearance in Winter Haven, where 
he played the Grieg piano concerto with the orchestra. 

Roy Lewis, pianist, was enthusiastically received in a con- 
cert at Clearwater. 

Edith M. Coldewey presented Mrs. Ascher Frank in a 
song recital. Mrs. Frank was greeted by a large audience 
of interested listeners, her voice having warmth and color. 

The Girls’ Glee Club at Woodrow Wilson, Jr., High 
School, under the direction of Mrs. Goulding gave a delight 
ful operetta. It was musically pleasing, and was well staged 
and costumed. M. M. S. 


Wagner, ‘Sibelius, ES we Liszt, Wagner’s Meister 
singer Prelude and Siegfried Idyl being given, Sibelius’ 
Swan of Tuonela, Beethoven’s string theme and variations 
from the A major quartet, and Liszt’s second Hungarian 
rhapsody as a finale. The coldest night of the winter, and 
the advent of a snowstorm, did not deter a vast audience 
from gathering in the building for the symphony program. 
The audience numbered over 5,000. 


Curtis Students Secure Engagements 
Benjamin Grobani, baritone, a student of Emilio de 
Gogorza at the Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, has 
been engaged for the role of Schaunard in the Pennsyl- 
vania Grand Opera yee ¢ production of Boheme this 
evening, February 9. Mr. Grobani made his debut with 
the same company in Butterfly on January 12. He has been 
heard as soloist with the Mercantile Club and the Writers’ 
Association of Philadelphia during the past month. 

Helen Hall, violinist, recently fulfilled an engagement 
as soloist for the Dallas Athletic Club. Alexander McCurdy, 
organ student of Lynnwood Farnam, opened the new organ 
of the Temple Lutheran Church at Brookline, Pa., on Janu- 
ary 13, and was soloist at a concert in Morristown, N. J., 
on January 18. Carl Weinrich, also a student of Mr. 
Farnam, has been appointed organist and choir leader of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Morristown, N. J. 

Lois zu Putlitz, violinist, a student of Carl Flesch at the 
Institute, won the praise of Los Angeles critics when she 
appeared as soloist with the Los Angeles Symphony, George 
Schneevoigt, conductor, on January 15 and 17. The Times 
said, “Lois Putlitz had a real triumph in her performance 
of the difficult Dohnanyi concerto. Her tone is large and 
round, and a nobility in the lyric phrases proved breath 
taking in sheer beauty of tone and maturity of sentiment.” 
David Bruno Ussher of the Express echoed the sentiment 
with “Miss Putlitz possesses big tone of fine quality en- 
hanced not only by purity but warmth.” The Record com- 
mented, “Her playing alternated between sparkling tours de 
force and a rich impassioned singing that held the audience 
spellbound.” Miss zu Putlitz has been engaged as soloist 
with the St. Louis Symphony on February 19, and will 
make her New York debut at Town Hall on March 14. 


American Opera Company Gives The 
Abduction from the Seraglio 


It appears to be the fate of Mozart to be affiliated with 
very inadequate librettos for his operatic works, so that 
his melodies have a double burden to carry. The American 
version of the old German opera, The Abduction from the 
Seraglio, as presented by the American Opera Company at 
the Gallo Theater' on January 31, does not appear to be an 
exception to this truism. Robert A. Simon provided the 
English dialogue to supplement the book by C. F. Bretzner, 
a rather feeble attempt for this able person. There are 
interspersed a number of “gags” and “wisecracks” that are 
more than a bit out of keeping with the fine music. 

The presentation was remarkable for the very fine singing 
of Clifford Newdall and Adele Vasa, in the leads as Bel- 
monte and Constanza, the spirited comedy relief offered by 
J. Frederick Roberts and Cecile Sherman, as Pedrillo and 
Blonda respectively, and the superb character acting and 
singing of George Fleming Houston as the Vizier Osmin. 
The costuming was a bit eccentric, but quite possibly repre- 
sented a Mozartian view of the Spanish and Oriental styles 
of dress of the period. 

The high spot of the evening’s entertainment was provided 
by the conductor, Frank St. Leger, who halted the action 
long enough to complain that someone in the audience was 
“making grimaces at him,” This display of temperament, 
however, was not without its alleviation as it enabled the 
charming Miss Vasa to repeat most of her opening aria of 
the garden scene in Act II. 


Wichita, Kans. Preparations are under way here for 
the fourth annual Missouri valley 
contest to be held at the Forum. Colleges participating in 
the meet will be: Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, and Okla- 
homa universities; Oklahoma A. and M. College, Washing 
ton University, and the winners of the state collegiate glee 
club contests in Kansas and Missouri. Thomas A. L arre 
more of the University of Kansas is president and Prof 
Ernest Conant of Washington University. vice pte Bad of 
the Missouri Valley Intercollegiate Glee Club Association 

The Westminster Choir, appearing in concert here, made 
a wonderful impression on Wichita patrons. Such excellent 
choral singing had not been heard in Wichita in many sea 
sons. John Finlay Williamson was tendered an informal 
reception and tea by the Saturday Afternoon Musical Club 
during his stay. He gave an address for the affair on Bet 
ter Church Music. The Dayton Choir was presented in 
Wichita under the management of C. M. Casey. 

Renee Chemet, French violinist, gave a recital under 
auspices of the Saturday Afternoon Musical Club. Her 
program featured a Handel sonata, a group of classical 
pieces, and modern works of Ravel, Chausson, and Kargan 
off. 

For its current program-meeting the Saturday Afternoon 
Musical Club presented works by Kansas composers 
tured selections were portions of the oratorio, The Guardian 
Angel, by Charles S. Skilton; a violin sonata by Carl Preyer ; 
Six Portraits, by Barton Bachmann; Three Portraits for 
four violins by H. Hugh Altvater, and the song, Too Late, 
written by Otto L. Fischer, of Wichita University 

Nature in music formed the program inspiration for the 
current meeting of the Wichita Musical Club 

series of weekly programs presenting the 
modern composers from France, England, Russia and Amer- 
ica, is being broadcast over KFH under the direction of the 
Friends University School of Music. Alan Irwin, head of 
the og department, is arranging the programs. 
Krebs, veteran pedagogue of piano and theory, has 
had sche anthems and organ compositions published by 
the Lorenz Pub — Co. a 
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London Hears Another Rival Orchestra 


Awaiting Sir Thomas’ Return—Johann Strauss vs. Jazz and Digestion vs. Music—John Goss 
Sings Before Sailing—-New Music and New Players 


|onpon.—The excitement of hearing class orchestra all-round man, as the phrase goes. But it takes a magician 
(namely the Berlin } ic) being over, and the se to evoke the haunting mysteries of Mozart’s G minor sym 
retary of the Londor my having passed the word phony, while Beethoven’s Fifth calls for a Titan to marshal 
that his orchestra has “1 ; ” the London public humanity against these sinister knocks of fate! Harty 
has once more settled dow ) its dro habit of leaving 1s neither; he tried it with mere crescendi and hectic tempi, 
enouch alone which were not enough. Besides, things happened in the 
| us Hallé Mozart symphony that don’t happen in the best of families. 
nor has Considering the fact that the concert was broadcast any 
way (being one of the National Symphony Concerts of the 
B. C.”) it seemed a wasteful proceeding to bring the 
chestra all the way to London 
Sir Tuomas BeecHaM MIsseEp 
Of course a good deal of liveliness has gone out of 
London’s musical life with the mercurial Sir Thomas, now 
telling America about musical promissory notes, etc., and 
there 1s some speculation as to what sort of a reception 
he will get when he returns. In the meantime a certain 
Johann Strauss, being a nephew or grand-nephew of th 
Johann Strauss, of Vienna, Austria, has been standing in 
Sir Thomas’ usual place in the Albert Hall and regaling 
retired colonels and others with the waltzes of the sweet 
old days. 
May Goov Dicestion 
He has not precipitated the often announced demise of 
jazz; but he has cheered a deadly, dismal and deluged 
London Sunday or two; and he has done excellent work 
in aiding the digestions of diners at the May Fair Hotel 
It is said that the “posh” patrons of the place, who had 
previously been regaled by Kreisler, McCormack and Casals, 
ictually stopped talking long enough to listen to the music 
this time. 
Kubelik, the most recent after-dinner fiddler, has, by the 
vay, been shooting off some excellent fireworks at the 
\lbert Hall (very etheral harmonics, too) and actually got 
his own concerto taken seriously by some of the London 
critics. (Sunday afternoon ) 
Joun Goss’s FAREWELI 
[wo Englishmen singers have been giving us samples of 
their art; John Coates, veteran tenor, and John Goss, a 
youthful baritone, both national favorites. Of the two 
Goss was certainly the more entertaining though Coates, 
despite his years, was still able to apply the beaux restes 
of his voice effectively to the whole Mullerin cycle of 
Schubert. (Only he mistook Der Jager for a Sullivanian 
patter-song 
Goss, who goes to America for the first time on the very 
next boat, I am willing to back for a winner. He has a 
velvety but manly baritone and his cute side-burns are 
going to smash some hearts. This is enough to offset 
even the handicap of a university education and a certai 
addiction to musical research And then he sings such 
delightfully naive old English ditties and wassails and ayres, 
the Hallé "ot to mention those rollicking rip-roaring sea-chanties and 
things. This time, however, he hauled some curiously faded 
Loewe ballads from his library shelf, to which we wish 
them a happy return 


sure 


permanent 
better than 
lence plus 

be all that FastinG Brerore THE FEAST 
, ' In the matter of modern music Londoners are banting 
in anticipation of a very fat meal; namely, Schonberg’s 
Gurrelieder, announced for performance under the com 
poser’s baton in the next B. B. C. concert, to be broadcast 

all over the British Isles 

There have, hx wever, been two pertormances ol! Erne st 
Bloch works—the Two Nocturnes for piano trio, done 
by an excellent young ensemble, the Hungarian Trio (Brio 
would be as apt), and the String Quartet, offered by another 
fine new organization from Paris, the Hewitt Quartet 
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The Hewitts, playing under the auspices of the I. S. C. M., 
also gave us a Quartet (op. 16) by Albéric Magnard, the 
young Frenchman who fell in the war, and that dynamic 
young person, Harriet Cohen, played a new piano sonata 
by Arnold Bax. 

There are, I know, so many sincere Bax enthusiasts 
that there must be something in all this apparently amor- 
phous muddle, but to me it signifies nothing but sheer im- 
potence in gaudy garb. O Muse, enlighten me! The 
Magnard Quartet often rises to real nobility and elevated 
beauty, occasionally compromised by rather saccharine sen 
timentality But how refreshing to hear a French work 
that is neither impressionistic nor polytonal ! 

PIANISTS TWAIN 

A bright and promising star on the pianistic horizon has 
made her appearance in London with signal success. She 
is Margarete Wit, the young Viennese, who has already 
made a name for herself on the Continent. In an exacting 
program ranging from Bach’s F minor Prelude and Fugue 
to Schumann’s Carnival she showed herself to be a complete 
master of her instrument as well as a musician of insight 
and taste 

Clara Rabinovitch, American pianist, made her first ap- 
pearance here after an absence of three years, dazzling the 
audience with her virtuosity. A lack of warmth and poetic 
feeling in some parts of her performance in no way damped 
the ardor of her large audience She was at her best in 
modern pieces, by Bartok, Ravel, Granados and Poulenc. 
But why Poulenc? CESAR SAERCHINGER 


Yeatman Griffith Artist’s Successful Debut in 
Italy 

Lucille Gibbs, coloratura soprano of Los Angeles, Cal... 

made a successful debut as Gilda in Rigoletto at the Teatro 

Sociale di Pallanza, Lago Maggiore, Italy. Previous to 


going abroad she had a number of appearances with the Los 
Angeles Opera Company. Miss Gibbs attended two Yeatman 
Griffith summer vocal master classes in Los Angeles and 
spent one full season in New York studying with this 
maestro 


Critics Comment on Edward Johnson’s José 

Edward Johnson's success in the role of José in the re- 
vival of Carmen at the Metropolitan on January 13 was 
recorded in no uncertain terms by the New York critics. 
\ccording to the Evening Post, “Edward Johnson’s Don 
Jose, glorious in song and acting, is well known. It seemed 
as if in the two seasons that have passed since he sang the 
part he had worked over music and acting. He was always 
inthe picture, playing up to Jeritza in her every mood. In 
the killing scene he was at his best. It will be long before 
the memory of Jeritza’s look of horror and hate as she was 
stabbed passes from the memory.” In commenting on the 
same performance, W. J. Henderson declared in the Sun that 
“Mr. Johnson’s Don Jose is not unknown. It has fervor 
and grace and in the final scenes the note of despair. He 
sang last night with excellent style and with a delightful 
command of French.” 


Jessie Fenner Hill Pupil Well Received 

Shella Freyer, contralto, an artist-pupil of Jessie Fenner 
Hill, appeared with Sue Harvard, soprano, at the Chamin 
ade Club of Yonkers, N. Y., recently and created a splendid 
impression. Said the Herald of that city: “The second 
artist on the program, Shella Freyer, a western artist who 
came East about three years ago to sing for the American 
Grand Opera Company, principally the Wagner Ring, has 
a voice of unusual depth of tone quality, delightful in its 
purity of tone and rendition. Her tones held all the charm 
of the cello, the deeper notes ringing clear and the higher 
ones bearing the message of light and happiness. Miss 
Frever favored with two encores, an Italian folksong and 
Birds Fly Homeward.” 

Miss Freyer also sang for the Elks’ Memorial Service in 
Hackensack, N. J., where she created favor 
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Toseanini Acclaimed in Philadelphia 


Conducts New York Philharmonic in Superb Program 
—Sir Thomas Beecham Directs Philadelphia 
Orchestra—Other Programs 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Philadelphia Orchestra’ was 
fortunate in having Sir Thomas Beecham as guest con- 
ductor for the last three concerts in January. He was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm and gave a delightful pro- 
gram. 

The opening numbers were the overture to Teseo, Mu- 
sette from Il Pastor Fido, and a Bourree from Rodrigo, all 
by Handel. These were delightfully played, having been 
cleverly edited by Sir Thomas. Especially interesting was 
the interpretation of The Walk to Paradise from the opera, 
A Village Romeo and Juliet, by Delius, as Sir Thomas has 
done so much to make this composer known. Mozart's 
Salzburg symphony in C major, was especially beautiful 
and received an excellent interpretation. However, it was 
in Ein Heldenleben, by Strauss, that this eminent British 
conductor achieved his greatest triumph, for each detail, 
musical or emotional, was brought out with the greatest 
clearness. In the Courtship Scene, Mischakoff acquitted 
himself admirably in the difficult solo part for the violin. 


Sicrip ONEGIN 

Philadelphians had another treat when Sigrid Onegin sang 
at the Monday Morning Musicale, in the Penn Athletic 
Club. Opening the program with Gluck’s Away, Away All 
Pains, from Orfeo and Eurydice, she followed with three 
delightful songs by Purcell, and When Daisies Pied by 
Thomas A. Arne. The next number was a decided novelty. 
Mme. Onegin had arranged Chopin’s A flat Impromptu for 
voice, in a very clever manner, as it preserved the original 
quite intact by the voice part simply taking up the melody 
from the piano. It was beautifully sung, of course. Mme. 
Onegin gave a charming explanation of Epiphanias by 
Hugo Wolf, before singing it—which added greatly to the 
enjoyment of the audience. Gesange Weylas, by Wolf, 
was also beautifully done. Two songs by Mahler were fol- 
lowed by Scene et Rondo (from Billet de Loterie) by Ison- 
ard, as a closing number. Numerous encores were inter- 
spersed through the program and at the close; among these 
were a delightful Swedish Lullaby and the dramatic Erl 
Konig which Mme. Onegin makes so impressive. Franz 
Dorfmueller did some remarkable accompanying, and de 
servedly shared the applause. 

THE MENDELSSOHN CLUB 


The Mendelssohn Club gave the opening concert of its 
fifty-third season in the Academy of Music, offering an 
excellent program of choral numbers, under the direction 
of Bruce Carey, with Lawrence Tibbett, Metropolitan Opera 
baritone, as the soloist. This mixed chorus of two hun- 
dred voices shows a notable thoroughness in training, very 
fine tone quality and balance, exhibiting a remarkable pre- 
cision and smoothness, as well as shading, as in the attack 
and release—results showing that Mr. Carey may be named 
as among’the best of choral leaders. Exceptionally well 
rendered were Dett's Spiritual, O Holy Lord; Gounod’s 
great choral tragedy, O Day of Penitence; Lullaby, for 
women’s voices, by Gilchrist (founder of the club); and 
the closing chorus, The Dancer, by Elgar, which, with the 
ballad. Sir Patrick Spens, by Pearsall, called for a repeti- 
tion. Mr. Tibbett as soloist proved a most happy choice, 
delighting the audience with his voice, his selections and 
pleasing personality. His first group of old classics was 
given with true classic reserve, while at his second appear- 
ance he proved his claim to the emotional in the Credo 
from Verdi’s Otello. The Song of the Flea, by Moussorg- 
sky, the closing number of his last group, drew thunderous 
applause, and with the encores, two character songs, showed 
the versatility of his art. Stewart Wille was his excellent 
accompanist, and Ellis Clark Hammann was the accom- 
panist for the club, though the greater number of choruses 
were sung a cappella. 

CHAMBER Music ASSOCIATION 

The Chamber Music Association of Philadelphia held 
its fifth meeting in the Penn Athletic Club ballroom, upon 
which occasion The Philadelphia Trio furnished the pro- 
gram, the artists being: Sascha Jacobinoff, violin; Emil 
Folgman, cello; Josef Wissow, piano. As this trio holds 
high rank among chamber music organizations it is unneces- 
sary to mention the excellency of tone, technic and musi- 
cianship. The program began with Brahms’ trio in C minor, 
in which the pianist seems to hold the lead, especially in 
the first movement. Particularly noticeable, however, was 
the second movement for its perfection of style and the 
lovely andante in which the cello and violin came to the fore 
in voices of great beauty. Of unusual interest was the pre- 
miere of a trio in three movements by Harl McDonald, a 
young Philadelphia pianist, composer of considerable merit. 
The composition was modern in treatment but abounding 
in beautiful melodies and rhythms suggesting Latin America 
in character. It was splendidly played, and composer and 
musicians were heartily applauded. The concert closed 
with the Elegiac Trio by Tschaikowsky, two movements, 
in the playing of which the Trio quite lived up to its estab- 
lished reputation and in which much of the finest work was 
done 

MATINEE MusicaL Cups 

At the meeting of the Matinee Musical 
Bellevue-Stratford ballroom, the guest artists were the 
Russian singers known as the Kedroff Quartet. One is 
rarely privileged to hear such magnificent singing and fin- 
ished artistry from any male quartet. They sang four 
Russian Folk Songs, numbers by Glazounoff, Cui, Borodin, 
Patzius, Strauss, Abt and Mozart, and the audience was 
completely entranced. Several encores were also given. 

Another feature of this program was the playing of 
numbers by Liszt, Tschaikowsky and Mendelssohn by a 
piano ensemble (at four pianos) composed by Marion 
Dougherty, Ruth L Hall, Ethelyn S. Mack, Dorothy G. 
Morton, Mrs. W. Norton, Eva Folsum Sully, Ella Wyman 
Wile and Margaret MacDowell Coddington. Agnes Clune 
Quinlan was the director. This innovation evidently pleased 
the audience, judging from the applause. 

E. Irene Hubbard, cellist, played two charming numbers 
by Cassado and Len, with the capable accompaniment of 
Mary Miller Mount. Mrs. Mount also rendered delightful 
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pianistic assistance to Marie Wright, who sang Stances by 
Flegier, with obligatos by Nina Crettyman Howell, violinist, 
and E. Irene Hubbard, cellist. 

New York PHILHARMONIC 

The name of Toscanini associated with the New York 
Philharmonic assures an audience of representative musi- 
cians and concert goers. It will require no imagination to 
picture the scene and hear the applause. February 1, at 
the Academy of Music, was such an occasion of note, when 
this organization, under the direction of the world-renowned 
conductor, gave a program so magnificently interpreted as 
to demand oft repeated recalls for Mr. Toscanini, which he 
most graciously acknowledged with one hand extended to 
include the men of the orchestra. 

The concert began with the picturesque Overture Le 
Baruffe Chiozzotte by Sinigaglia, which was followed by 
Brahms’ most appealing symphony, Number 2. It was a 
memorable interpretation of an inspired composition by an 
inspired conductor. Mere words cannot elaborate, when 
one knows the attention to detail, the invariable regard for 
unity and consciousness of atmosphere, which are added to 
the broad musical knowledge which marks Mr. Toscanini 
as a great master conductor. The concert continued with 
Honegger’s beautiful Pastorale d’Ete, followed by his Pacific 
231, which but few could term but tonal noises patterned in 
a craftsman’s art. The last number was Elgar’s Enigma 
Variations, so beautifully given that one was never tempted 
to allow the attention to wander from its pure enjoyment to 
solve the enigma. M. M. C. 


Carl Schuricht, Eminent German Conductor 

Carl Schuricht, who has arrived in America to appear 
as guest conductor of the St. Louis and Detroit Symphony 
Orchestras, is a new figure in the conductorial hall of 
fame. 

While he has long been known as the distinguished musi- 
cal director of the city of Wiesbaden he has within the 
last year achieved extraordinary fame in Germany; and 
it may be said that one of his recent appearances in Berlin 
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was in the nature of a sensation. This was the first per- 
formance there of Frederick Delius’ Mass of Life which 
Schuricht not only conducted but prepared in every detail, 
with chorus, soloists and orchestra. The result was an 
overwhelming success such as has rarely been equalled in 
the annals of Berlin music. P 

At one stroke Schuricht found himself a famous man, and 
he is now one of the most sought conductors in Germany. 
Shortly after his memorable performance Schuricht made 
his Leipsic debut in the Gewandhaus, conducting in place 
of Furtwangler, and there duplicated the triumph which 
he had celebrated in Berlin. Again in Stockholm, where 
he appeared as guest conductor this season, he was acclaimed 
as one of the great masters of the baton. 

All these and other notable appearances were in addition 
to ten big subscription concerts conducted in his own city 
of Wiesbaden, where he has been the regular conductor 
of the orchestra for some years. Wiesbaden enjoyed the 
pre-war patronage of the ex-Kaiser, and it possesses one 
of the three formerly royal, now state opera houses, in 
Prussia. In this opera house Otto Klemperer was the 
conductor until a short time ago. 

Schuricht was born in Danzig in 1880, the scion of a 
famous family of organ-builders. He was a pupil of Hum 
perdinck at the Berlin Hochschule, won the Mendelssohn 
prize in composition and distinguished himself by writing 
a number of works for orchestra and chamber music com 
binations. 

_He had a remarkable career as conductor in various 
German cities before being appointed in Wiesbaden and, as 
a close friend and disciple of Gustav Mahler, is regarded 
as one of that master’s foremost exponents. 


Hazel Gruppe with Beggar’s Opera 


Hazel Gruppe, pianist, is touring this season with The 


Beggar’s Opera. Miss Gruppe is playing the harpsichord 
and meeting with tremendous success. The Calgary Daily 
Herald commented in part: “Probably the project of bring- 
ing a harpsichord over enormous distances between cities 
was prohibitive, but a grand piano with attachment not 
unlike one’s own simple device of earlier days to produce 
similar effects was in use on Monday night and well played 
by Hazel Gruppe. The musical director is Sebastian Ung- 
lada and the orchestra numbers eight. Everywhere the 
company, which is the original cast of the 1920 revival in 
London, is meeting with success, and the transcontinental 
tour will last till spring.” 
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Tue Story oF THE Musica, Art QUARTET 


Samuel Chotzinoff, of the New York World, says that 
the best way to enjoy chamber music is to participate in 
playing it. Failing that, the next best thing is to hear it 
ae by an organization like the Musical Art Quartet. 
The writer of the present memento wishes to add, that the 
best way to interview a quartet like the Musical Art 
Quartet is to hear it play. It is of undoubted interest to 
know what people think and what their antecedents have 
been, what they have accomplished in the world, and what 
they hope to accomplish; but in music, those things, though 
they may appeal to the public, have far less significance than 
actual performance. 

Of course, with regard to artists who play in public, it is 
well to know their tastes. If their tastes differ very greatly 
from those of the individuals who make up the concert- 
going public there is sure to be some dissatisfaction. The 
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THE MUSICAL ART 'ARTET 


public is sure to be disappointed if, for instance, it likes the 
modern romantic composers and is offered nothing but the 
driest and dustiest of the On the other hand, the 
public that likes best known and most 
played of the classics is likely to feel like rising up in 
arms against a program of music of the modernists. 

Therefore it was natural to ask the members of the 
Musical Art Quartet what sort of programs they prefer to 
play, and it was eminently satisfying to hear that they felt 
that the tried and true in music was the best, and that 
although they might occasionally perform the work of some 
modernist or futurist, they would certainly not make it a 
practise to do anything of the sort, but would confine their 
programs to varied works of the sort that have held the 
public attention for many generations and would be likely 
in the opinion of the members of this quartet to hold public 
attention for many generations in the future. The quartet 
evidently does not believe that classic design, form, harmony 
and counterpoint can be thrown overboard all at once; and 
whatever the modernistic enthusiast may think to the con- 
trary, the general public is sure to agree with the members 
of the Musical Art Quartet. The attitude of the quartet 
might be said to be Missourian—“Show us!” Talking to 
these young people, it is obvious that they have no prejudices 
me way or the other. They will play whatever seems good 

» them, and whatever they think might interest their public 
For it is one of the professed thoughts of Mr Jacobsen 
that program making must be a comp~ omise between one’s 
own musical ideas and the majority of the public patronizing 
chamber music. And they are individually such fine artists 
that it is certain that what will appeal to them will appeal 
to the public as well 

The present membership of the 
as follows: Sascha Jacobsen, first 
violin; Louis Kaufman, viola, and 
Rosanoff, cello 

Sascha Jacobsen is too well known as a concert 
need any introduction to readers of the Musica 
He has played in public for some years, and has gained a 
reputation for himself as a virtuoso of the first rank 
Upon the death of Franz Kneisel he was invited to join the 
facultv of the Institute of Musical Art about a vear ago, 
and all of the members of the Musical Art Quartet are 
graduates of the Institute—hence the name that has been 
adopted by the quartet 

Paul Bernard also has been heard in 
demonstrated his ability to play the most difficult concert 
music as it should be played. The press comments unon 
the brilliancy of his execution and the extraordinary facility 
of his technic as well as the beauty of his tone 

This writer recalls a memorable occasion 
year ago when Louis Kaufman played at the Institute be 
fore an examining board (including Leopold Auer) at the 
time of his graduation. He played as only a man of extra- 
ordinary talent who has received the very best of training 
can play, and it was the impression of all those who heard 
him that here was a violinist likely to take his place among 
those recognized as great. In the quartet he plays the viola, 
which has frequently heen the favored instrument of players 
of unusual a 

The cellist of the quartet has won universal praise in her 
recitals. Within recent memory she played at the Peabody 
Conservatory in Baltimore, at the Vermont Music Festival 
in Barre. in chamber music with the Beethoven Association, 
and at the Library of Congress in Washington, as well as 
having given New York recitals 

All of the members of the Musical Art Quartet grew up 
in the atmosphere and under the influence of the Kneisel 
Quartet. When they were still students, Sascha Jacobsen 
and Miss Rosanoff were on various occasions invited as 
assisting artists at concerts of the Kneisel Quartet. 

As to how these four players got together for quartet 
naying, it is best described by using Mr. Tacobsen’s phrase. 
He says the quartet “just grew.” Years ago he and Miss 
Roemaet-Rosanoff played together with other children, 
mostly amateurs. Later on, a quartet used to meet at Alma 
Gluck Zimbalist’s house for their own entertainment and 
for the entertainment of those who might be present. It 
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gradually was borne in upon Mr. Jacobsen that a quartet of 
professionals might be formed out of people with tastes 
similar to his. His friendship with Miss Rosanoff, and the 
fact that he had played with her, naturally induced him to 
include her in the quartet, and perhaps the fact that he was 
a Kneisel pupil gave him the acquaintance of another Kneisel 
pupil, Mr. Kaufman, for his viola player. The brilliant 
attainments of Mr. Bernard naturally would have suggested 
his selection to complete the quartet, and in July, 1926, these 
players got together, in an informal manner at first, and 
started their rehearsals. During the winter of 1926-27 -the 
quartet gave its first New York series of concerts and im- 
mediately took rank with the best of the world’s chamber 
music organizations. This year the quartet goes on the road, 
and, of course, will be heard in New York. 

During the visit of this writer to Mr. Jacobsen’s studio, 
the quartet was scheduled to have a rehearsal. In discussing 
the matter of programs Mr. Jacobsen told the writer what 
has been outlined above, and added that at the Boston con- 
cert of the quartet, on December 18, at the Lecture Hall 
of the Boston Public Library, in the series of concerts 
given there through the generosity of Mrs. Elizabeth S. 
Coolidge, a work of Randall Thompson was given. Thomp- 
a modernist of the American school. He graduated 
from Harvard in 1921 and won the Prix de Rome, which 
sent him to the American Academy in 1923. The quartet 
was written there and was first performed by the Quartetto 
Veneziano at the Villa Chiarviglio in Rome. The quartet, 
which Mr. Jacobsen and his association played for the writer 
of this article, shows the undoubted talent of the composer 
and demonstrates the fact that he possesses technic in the 
modern style. It is also full of humor, and the members of 
the quartet, with full appreciation of this quality, played the 
work beautifully. On the same Boston program they played 
3rahms’ A minor and Haydn’s C major, and, says Mr. 
Jacobsen, the public liked the Haydn best of all. 

What one likes best about the Musical Art Quartet is 
its spirit—and the spirit of its players. The whole thing is 
to these players so obviously a matter of pleasure first of 
all—a matter of personal delight in the music they play 
and in the playing of it. Though they do aspire to public 
performances and to public success, one sees very plainly 
that their guiding star is the — satisfaction to be 
derived from intimate association with the great masterpieces 
of chamber music literature. Their labor is first of all a 
labor of love, and, given such individual talent and ability 
as they possess, there can be no better guaranty of artistic 
attainment. 
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La Forge-Bertimen Studio Items 

The following are some of the engagements of Frank 
La Forge, eminent composer-pianist : On February 1 he ac- 
companied Dusolina Giannini at Carnegie Hall, February 
7 he accompanied Hulda Lashanska, and March 4 he will 
assist Frances Alda in her Atwater Kent radio program. 

Ernesto Bertimen, pianist, will be heard in concert at Man- 
hasset, L. I., on February 17. He will be assisted by Mary 
Duncan Wiemann, soprano. Phil Evans will accompany. 
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Vice-President of Chicago Musical College to 
Teach During Summer Session 


Leon Sametini, who was elected vice-president of the 
Chicago Musical College at the annual meeting of the board 
of directors in November, 1927, and who has been one of 
the leading teachers of the faculty for fifteen years, will 
teach in the Summer Master School, which begins at the 
Chicago Musical College on June 25 and closes on August 4. 

Mr. Sametini is an artist of renown and of acknowledged 
standing in Europe, Australia and Ameriea. He is also 
recognized as one of the greatest teachers of violin in the 
world. He has produced many prominent voilinists, among 
them Catherine Wade Smith, Isolde Menges, Sylvia Lent, 
Ilza Niemack, Gilbert Ross, Bertha Kribben, Evelyn Levin, 
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Rudolph Reiners, Carl Rink, Phillip Kaufman, John 
Weicher, Sol Kransberg, Harold Ayres, Howard Colf, 
Harry Wool, Paul Garfinkle, Harry Aduskin, and Herman 
Felber, Jr. 

Mr. Sametini has been soloist with the leading orchestras 
of England, America and Australia. 


Rider-Reed-Wilmington Ensemble in Concert 


The Rider-Reed- 5. eee Ensemble recently gave a 
concert in Toledo, winning from the Toledo Times the 
following ‘oa. “One of the smartest audiences of the 
season heard a concert of major significance by the Rider- 
Reed-Wilmington Ensemble. The program given would have 
been outstanding anywhere, and the concert proved worthy 
to rank with those on our major concert courses. Mme. 
Rider-Rved again demonstrated her right to be known as one 
of this country’s foremost recitalists. Her art is comparable 
only to that of the great singers of the present day, and 
her work is at all times a joy to the lover of good singing. 
Lynnel Reed, violinist, known for his compositions as well 
as for his skill as a virtuoso, displayed the fine technic which 
has always been his, and a true artistic conception of the 
composers played. . . The work of Helen Wright Wilming- 
ton has taken on real distinction. At the piano for both 
artists and in her own group she showed how remarkable 
a pianist she is. Her accompaniments were a pure joy 
throughout the evening.” 

The ensemble is composed of a well-balanced trio of 
artists. Mme. Rider-Reed has won plaudits on both sides 
of the owe having appeared with the New York Phil- 
harmonic and New York Symphony orchestras, the Boston 
and Chicago Symphony orchestras, as well as at a number 
of music festivals. She also has to her credit the singing 
of a principal role in a Covent Garden, London, production. 
Mr. Reed is a violinist of the Belgian School, having studied 
in the Royal Conservatoire of Liege. His studies in com- 
position were pursued under renowned masters, and the 
degree of Master of Music has been granted him by the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. The third member of 
the organization, Helen Wright Wilmington, is a pupil of 
Alfred Cortot, and is gifted in the art and technic of the 
accompanist as well as that of the solo artist. 


Truxell and Flinn Heard in Pittsburgh 


Mathilda Flinn, dramatic soprano, and Earl Truxell, pian- 
ist and accompanist, presented a program on January 21 in 
the regular concert series of the Pittsburgh Athletic Asso- 
ciation. These concerts are under the direction of William 
C. Hamilton, who has acted in this capacity for the asso- 
ciation for many seasons. 

Mr. Truxell, one of Pittsburgh’s favorite pianists, was at 
his best in his final group, which included Minuet, Seeboeck, 
a charming bit of piano pleasantry; Valse Chante, a grace- 
ful composition by Mr. Truxell which has already become 
well known through Ampico recording; Danse Negre, Cyril 
Scott, played with distinct atmosphere and fine tonal color- 
ing, closing with the Verdi-Liszt Rigoletto Paraphrase. Mr. 
Truxell displayed in his playing a facile technic and a 
wealth of understanding. He is now at work on two new 
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programs which he will present in recital during the spring 
and early fall. 

Miss Flinn, who has spent two seasons in the New York 
studio of Frank LaForge, working on repertory, opened 
the program with the Queen of Sheba aria, Plus Grande 
dans Son Obscurite, which gave her an excellent cppor- 
tunity to show her voice to advantage. She also was heard 
in two other groups, one of heart songs and one of Rus- 
sian songs, in the latter scoring especially in Moussorgsky’s 
Hopak. One of the features of her encore numbers was a 
new-old song, revived for this program, composed by Mr. 
Truxell. It is called The Chocolate Drop, and has quaint 
humor and real musical charm. 


Palmer Christian Completes Trans-C ontinental 
Tour 

Early in December, Palmer Christian, organist, completed 
a seven weeks concert tour that included the following 
cities: Springfield, Mass.; Montreal, Vancouver and Vic 
toria, Canada; Seattle and Spokane, Wash.; Lewistown, 
Mont.; Stanford University, San Francisco (private re 
cital), Los Angeles, Redlands and Pasadena, Cal.; Tucson, 
Ariz.; Tulsa and Norman, Okla.; and Hastings, Nebr. 

The tour, under the direction of Bogue-LaBerge, Mr. 
Christian’s exclusive managers, resulted in a series of en 
thusiastic reviews, and indicates that critics and public 
alike are in a most receptive mood toward organ recitals 
of interesting make-up and presentation. One critic wrote 
that “Mr. Christian uses all the resources of the modern 
organ without using them all at once.” It is this sense of 
registration that aids Mr. Christian’s interpretations, for 
another writer says “he seems to explain the music as he 
plays it.’ 

When Mr. Christian played at Stanford University on 
November 11, a university assembly was declared. It was 
after this appearance that one of the most gratifying re- 
views stated that “his interpretation of the Bach C major 
Toccata, Adagio and Fugue was bread to the normal hu- 
man being.”’ 

In Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Tulsa, Mr. 
Christian was formally entertained by the local chapters 
of the A. G. O., and in every city great interest was shown 
on his first trans-continental concert trip. 

Mr. Christian has resumed his teaching at the University 
of Michigan, in Ann Arbor, but will make several shorter 
concert trips before the season closes. In Hill Auditorium, 


Wiuhmte photo 


PALMER CHRISTIAN 


where his university recitals are given, the Skinner Organ 
Company is installing a 120 stop instrument that will be 
one of the most effective concert organs in the world. The 
regents of the university authorized this investment upon 
realizing that Mr. Christian’s recitals in Ann Arbor were 
of real and increasing value as a factor in the student life 


Metropolitan Musical Bureau to Manage 


Edward Johnson 


Edward Johnson, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, is now under the exclusive management of the Metro- 
politan Musical Bureau. Gretchen Dick will continue as 
Mr. Johnson’s press agent and personal representative. A 
definite arrangement also has been made by the tenor with 
Blair Neale to remain as his exclusive accompanist both 
for concert work on the road between opera seasons and 
for practice hours during ope ratic engagements. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Neale’s services are contracted for tours in for- 
eign countries. 


American Tenor’s Renewed Success in Paris 

William Martin, a young American Harvard graduate 
who made his debut as an operatic tenor about four years 
ago in Paris, has been making steady progress ever since. 
The last new role to be assigned him is the leading part in 
George Hué’s Le Miracle, which has recently been produced 
for the first time since the war. 

Martin appeared in the second performance and his suc- 
cess was so great that he had to repeat the role again a 
few days later. 
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SS | MAIER AND PATTISON ROSE, DORA 


. 13, Birmingham, Ala Feb. 12, New York, N. Y. 
ere e re ToBe | ‘eb. 16, Evansville, Ind. Feb. 19, New York, N. Y. 
. 20, Pittsburgh, Pa. Feb , Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. 24, Columbus, Ohio ‘ 11, New York, N. Y. 
As Announced . 27, Baltimore, Md Mar. 15, Far Rockaway, N. Y 
. 28, Philadelphia, Pa ar. 25, Cedarhurst, N. Y 
1, Hanover, N. H. Apr. 19, Newark, N. J 
LBERTI, SOLON GRANDJANY, MARCEL Mar. 2, Boston, Mass. ROSS, GILBERT 
20, Kansas City, c Feb. 20, Cincinnati, O - ° ‘ New Bronowick, N. J. i b. - 7 w H: —s Conn. 
25, New Yor me N GUSTAFSON, LILLIAN is ee. oe. a” ¢ ee 
d sreenwich, Cor Apr. 30, Ottawa, Can. Mar. 13, Peoria, Ill. Fel a ick ww 
AUSTRAL. FLORENCE erent - X o> Ars eb , Clinton, N. Y 
: J HACKETT, ALICE Mar. 7 24, Chicago, III *». 23, Middletown, Conn 
17 








May 21, Newark, N Feb. 24, Minneapolis, Minn Apr. , Ft. Worth, Tex. Feb. 28, Princeton, N. J 


BACHAUS, WILHELM HACKETT, CHARLES Apr. 20° a ae RU BINSTEIN, BERYL 
~ ° ‘ L. kc 


Feb. 9, Turin Apr. 18, Chicago, Il. May 3, Emporia, Kan. eb. 12, Lakewood, O 


BALLON, ELLEN HART HOUSE STRING “ RU me SYMPHONIC 
QUARTET MARIANNE KNEISEL 4 


Feb. 14-16, Montreal, Can CHOI 
Mar. 1, Toronto, Can : G QUARTET Feb. 10, BI I 
BARRON. MAY Feb. 9, Edmond, Okla Feb 4 " elemen, Ind Feb 13 eee nd 
Al N, Mi N Feb. 10, Muskogee, Okla Feb. 17, North Manchester, bed uffalo, | 
aa” HAROLD N. J Feb. 13, Galveston, Tex Ind. SAL MOND, FELIX 
BAU AROLD Feb. 14, Dallas, Tex Ss J Feb. 22-23, Chicago, III 
Feb. 9, Green " id Feb 16, Maryville, Mo .— es 7 - nodmengg ol Mo Feb. 28-29, New York, N. Y. 
Feb 11, Memphis, Tenn. Fob. 2 n,. Mo. Feb. 14, Boulder, Colo SALVI, ALBERTO 
eb o New Yor I Feb, 33° Reece — Feb. 20, Seattle, W ash Feb. 9, Portland, Ore 
Feb, 24 + hoe Can Feb. 24, Glendale, Cal. . ‘eb. 17, Kansas City, Mo. 
: hee Piel a 25. Ottaw fea. . Feb. 27, Santa Barbara, Cal. feb. 19, Iowa City, Ta. 
en mph I ) ; — Mar. 1, Stockton, Cal. Feb. 21, Hutchinson, Kan. 
iN rs ease’ Ie ARD, SUE Mar. 3, Carmel, Cal. ‘eb. 22, Beatrice, Neb. 
yhon 7, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥ Mar. 8, San Francisco, Cal 2 23, Grand Island, Neb. 
28, Cleveland, O MEL IUS, LUELLA ‘eb. 24, Omaha, Neb. 
33°24, De Sym shony) SS, MYRA Feb. 20, Louisville, Ky. - 27, Dallas, Tex 
Feb. 28, Chicago, Ill Feb. 9, Detroit, Mich. Mar. 27, Akron, Ohio Fe . 4 Be Ark. 
(Chicago , . 0, Detroit, Mic } 3 J . a 
ie a "13, Ann Arbor, Mich mlapr. 19, Portland, Ore, 1, Wichita, Kan 
(a 7 ee gp case Metric Feb. 23, St. Paul, Minn ne prc ‘ ; Mar. 2, Ames, Ia 
ay g Stan ford, a x 24, Minneapolis, Minn MILLER, MARIE Iv Mar. 5, Oklahoma City, Okla 
Mar. 9. Pomona ‘c Feb. 26, Chicago, Ill. Feb. 24, Hamilton, N. Y. 6, Ada, Okla. 
ae Bh Mlearetie . J Feb. 28, Kansas City, Mo MITCHELL, ABBIE Mar. 7, Eastland, Tex. 
Mar. 15:16, Los Anecies, Cal Mar. 3, Boston, Mass Feb. 12, New York, N. Y Mar. 8, Abilene, Tex. 
5: Aentian tenes + te ig Mar. 6, New York, N. Y Mar. 25, Flourtown, Pa Mar. 9, Huntsville, Tex 
ion ok Mar. 7, New Haven, Conn Apr. 15, New York, N. ¥ = +4 Nacogdoches, Tex. 
, cies Ds Mar. 9, Cooperstown, N. Y oO ‘ z * + org x Poengg 
Rutesta, Ger M LTER, ISABEL RICHARD mel Gy Rng JEANNE GORDON. 


6, P. rtland, Ore HII I. BARRE S( . Mar. 15, Columbia, Mo 

haa Wek Fh 14, New York, No woeTiMae MEYRA SALZEDO, CARLOS Metropolitan Opera contralto, who will sing the leading role 

oe Feb. 19° ] Mick a gy ig ae Feb. 26, Syracuse, N. Y. im U erther with the Washington Opera Company on Febru- 

, Oakland, Cal r. 5, Chicago, III Feb. 15, Bridgeport, Conn. SALZEDO HARP ENSE} ary 14. This comes as a re-engagement from her really fine 

MOUNT, MARY MILLER a > be nl = singing and acting of Carmen with the company recently, also 

Hg eo mg Rey Feb. 12, Chicago, Ili. her essayal of Amneris, when the press was unanimous in its 

inienoue Feb. 15, Denver, Colo. comments on the beauty of her voice and histrionic ability. 

BENNE ‘MANN. IOSEF MUNZ, MIECZYSLAW — ee Miss Gordon will be heard as Amneris in Aida at the 

CHE, RITA HOFMANN, JOSEF sas Feb. 14-15, Toronto, Can lo. P _ Vetropolitan on February 22. (Photo by Charlotte Fair 

eb. 26, Reading, Pa Apr. 13, Poughkeepsie, N ; Fe. ar Cincinnati, O. Mar. 28, Philadelphia, Pa . : hild ’ . < 

Apr 8, Chicago, Ill Apr. 15, Boston, Mass Feb. 27, Flushing, N. Y. SALZINGER, MARCEL child.) 

BERGHEIM, CAROLYN HOROWITZ, VLADIMIR as. 6. Guten, Die Feb. 12, Cleveland, O 
Feb. 26, Boston, Mass Feb. 10-11, Philade aaa F Mar. 16, Somerville, N. J. SAMPAIX, LEON 


BLOCH, ALEXANDER AND nage rk, Apr. 16, Port Chester, N. Y. Mar. 4, Boston, Mass E o , 
RLANCHE ashington. NADWORNEY, DEVORA SEBEL, FRANCES M. H. Hanson Talks ot Choir Tours 
Feb. 24, , Haven, Conn ; Rag det pintcen lg March 6, Washington, D. C. Feb. 12, Miami, Fla. 


BORI, LUCREZIA ’ f) S10. nee in Mar. 9, Rochester, N. Y. a i Baad we ork, . mh M.H. Hanson, being an authority on the subject of Choir 
Feb. 13, Waterbury, Conr et Ng pen Mar. 10, Buffalo, N. ¥, Mar, & ee Sack N.Y. Tours, was asked recently by a representative of the 
CHALIAPIN, FEODOR Mar. 20, Richmond, V _ Mar. 17, Syracuse, N. SHAFFNER, RUTH Musica. Courter whether he thought it possible to make 
Feb. 23, Ann Arbor. Mich HUGHES, EDWIN N.Y. STRING QUARTET Apr. 22, Los Angeles, Cal. aa ses : eas , ble T h I d 
HICAGO " Vv IC OPE RA CO grag? Feb. 9, Owensboro, Ky. SIMMONS, WILLIAM SO expensive a proposition profitable. ot e€ casual on 
= Mar. 10, New York, N. Y — 10, Masray, Ky. Feb. 28, Portland, Ore looker the cost of carrying a large body of singers about 
Feb 13, ae “eto: NY HUGHES. EDWIN. and tes oa esd W.Va Mar. 18, Montclair, N. J A merica—the distances between our cities, the high cost of 
Feb. 1618; Detrort, 2 JEWEL BETHANY Feb. 17, Westfield, N. J. SIpeb. II, Lakeville, C ee at ee ee es ee ee 
Feb — 4 Coltoniu ag h. 10, New York Feb. 19, New York, N. Y. Feb. 21! Mewsert, RI son, however, says, “this all depends.” And what it all de- 
Feb. 23-24, Chattanooga, Tenn TCHESON, ERNEST hg —— a Mar. 4, Middletown, Conn pends upon is outlined in the following remarks—THE 
Feb 7 ae Sg “Feb Tay Citcage, ID Feb. Racine, Wis. enter, 4. STAEE NE — Epitor. 
Feb. 29-Mar. 1, Wichi | 7 “ng 16 New York, N.Y Feb. 4 9 3 atari: eon Tal Col. “The foreign choirs recently imported are failing,” said 
oe ae LAROS, F ARI Feb. Aurora, III. : a = oe 5 tag 9 C Mr. Hanson. “The choir from the Vatican Basilicas, Rome, 
b. Tae anaes. Cal Mar. 23 , N.Y — Sek tome Feb. 10, New Bern, N. C. which was announced to tour this country until May, was 
, Fresno, Cal May 11-12 hleher “Sain oy ate STRATTON, CHARLE S ¥ sent back to Rome after being in this country a few weeks, 


» Cal. Mar. Rochester, } . 
ao Oakland, Ca LAU BENTHAL, RUDOLF Mar. Kenosha, Wis. Feb. 14, New York, N._ the Italian Government paying the return fare. The grandly- 
acramer " Feb. 25, New York, N. Y Mar Feb. 28, Endicott, N. Y 3 
1, Seattle, Feb. 26, New York, N. Y Mar. Ashtabul Mar. 1, Schenectady, N. Y. bedecked, but artistically poorly equipped Florentine Poly- 
24, Portland, Ore Mar. 3, New York, N. Y ay 8. Ashtabula, 0. al 6, Rome, Ga. ie phonic came a terrible flop, and is now playing. its way 
28 Denves Col LENOX STRING QUARTET 9. East Liverpool, O seein 8, Greenville, S. ( back to the East over the Orpheum Vaudeville Circuit. 
Lincoln, Neb Feb. 28, Lewisburg, W. Va N 11 Boston on SUNDELIUS, MARIE . . : 
Apr. 2, Minneapolis, LENT “SYLVIA : Mar. 12’ Hyde Park, Mass _Mar. 17, Montevallo, Ala “It is a matter of great congratulation to me and Con- 
sri Ae Reb, 17, Minneapolis, Minn Mar. 13, Hartford, Conn wt nag gy nl City, N.} ductor John F. Williamson, that we are apparently solving 
, wd N.Y Feb. 18, St. Paul, Minn Mar. i ew bal y SZIGETI, JOSEPH jo tae: il the puzzle of how to get American audiences to listen to a 
22. New York. N. Y LEVITZEL, MISCHA Mar. 20, Boston, — _Feb. 9, Rochester, N. Y. choir. We are getting large audiences in all parts of the 
ae 38, Boston, Mose F, : Sg ge a Mar. 21, Cambridge, Mass bbe a agg oe country. The Dayton Westminster Choir is achieving a 
Apr — ee Feb. 16, Berle, France M, 33° a 8 ate _ Feb. 6. El Paso. Tex thing totally unheard of but a few short years ago, It is 
COXE, C/ AL | IN i Feb. 18, The Hague, Holland Mar. 26, Clinton, ‘N a Feb. 20, Santa Paula, Cal; now on an eight weeks’ tour, singing five times weekly 
Apr. 19, renmins I ae 19, Amsterdam, — Mar. 29, Middletown, Conn VREEL -AND, Pay ated TE in the large cities of the Middle West and South. It has 
, 1, Enschede, Holland Apr. 3, Princeton, N. J 11, Pittsburgh, Pa sung to packed and sold-out houses everywhere. At St 
DAVIS, ERNEST Fet 2, Rotterdam, Holland " . 27, Baldwin, Kans 5 pe . at - i ae 2. 
Feb. 10, Lewiston, Ida Ke 3, Th Hague, Holland Oe pee Ve. + 29, Oskaloosa, Ia. Louis, over 9,000 people paid admission at the Coliseum; 
DE GOGORZA, EMILIO Mar. 9, Madrid, Spain i: ‘ . 2-3, Detroit, Mich in Kansas City, over 7,000 at Convention Hall. 
Feb. 9, Rochester, N. Y Apr. 12, Helsingfors, Finland. PALMER, KATHARINE SS Mew Sok N.Y peared Sale etal thins sii Sth ; 
DE HORVATH. CECILE LEWIS, MARY Mar. 7, Albany, N ._7, New York, N. Y I attribute this great success mainly to the interest of 
ch. 25. Basten. Mess. Feb. 20, Boston, Mass PATTON, FRED Apr. 12 12, a the churches, to the helpful attitude of the ministerial asso- 
ECHANIZ, JOSE tes 21, Aue cor agg Apr. 2-3, Detroit, Mich WE SBORD MISCHA ciations, and last but not least to the women’s church organ- 
Feb Chicago, Il Mar ‘a: Soraine:. 2 an ae —- Vv Feb. 13, Newburgh, N. Y. izations, and women’s music clubs. The women, and often 
> 2 0, Ottawa, I Ind Apr. 13, Goldsboro, N. ( ponent — oa Minis W ome PHRADIE : the pastors, who managed these concerts showed that it can 
Feb. 24. Racine, Wis. May 14, Newark, N. J Mar. 5, 0 olen Ala Mar. ; Hamilton WY J be done. In towns where the churches were not called upon 


12 
Feb 25, Wausau, Wis = at gg Bh ae RABINOVITCH. CLARA Mar. 20, Springfield, Mass by the local managers, and were not organized to help, 
Feb , Aurora, Ill . » Boston ASS : ty WERRE NRA’ TH, REINALD the houses were not so good. 
EELLS. HARRIET .., (BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCH.) Feb. 23, St. Charles, Mo Feb. 9, Augusta, Ga. : 
Feb. 27, Palm Beach, Fla a ) 26, se x x. : : RAYMOND, GEORGE PER Feb. 11, Miami Beach, Fla “If the churches can help to develop this love of choral 
ELLERMAN, AMY Mar. 29, St. Louis, Mo mR et tatiana 4 Mar. A amend, Ve singing in this country, they are doing a great work and 
“7 ah . r* souls, 2 . 24, pas Be pr. 2- roi ic 


19. Southa : Fe eaten 4 deserve praise and gratitude.’ 
ps. Mens LOESSER, ARTHUR RIBAUPIERRE QUARTE Apr. 5-7, Detroit, Mich 
ELSHUCO TRIO Feb. 13, Cleveland, O. ay i Geo May 21, Newark, a. J. 
Mar. 14, Tulsa, Okla LONDON STRING QU ARTET RITC H, MABEL June 3, Providence, 1 — 
FLONZALEY QUARTET Feb. 12, Norfolk, Va. : 14. New York, N. Y YOST STRING QU ARTET — 7 
Feb. 28, New York, N. Y Feb. 14, Trenton, N. J “eb. 16, Washington, D. C > ot, diese, Fe Lenox String Quartet Concert Postponed 
GALLL-CURCI. AMELITA Apr. 7, El Paso, Tex. Seg a ae as" Mar. 17, Pittsbur rg Pa “ z ; ; 
3ALL , AMEL - sont > 17, New York, N. Y. ZIELINSKA, GENIA The New York concert of the Lenox String Quartet, an- 
Mar. 5, Tulsa, Okla LUBOSHUTZ, LEA ROBERTS. EMMA Mar. 10, Buffalo. ~ Y rar ale Bh eag FT than. tyme a 
GIANNINI, DUSOLINA | Apr. 13, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Mar. 2, Sweetbriar, Va. Mar. 15° Faationd. 30 ' nounced for Town Hall on February 21, has been post- 
= rk N LULL, BARBARA ROMA, LISA ZOLLER, ELLMER : poned for a few weeks, owing to the illness of one of the 
Feb 23, Ham burs, Germany Feb. 12, New York N. Y Apr. 12, Philadelphia, Pa Feb. 21, Augusta, Ga. members. The new date soon will be announced. 
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"Thursday, ‘Sitar 9 
EVENING 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie 

a 
Ralph Leopold, piano, Town Hall. 
Bernice Elliott, song, Engineer- 
ing Auditorium. 
Leroy Collins, song, 
Hall. 


Friday, February 10 
AFTERNOON 

Philharmonic Orchestra, 

gie Hall. 
EVENING 

N. Y. Symphony Orchestra, Car- 
negie Hall. 

Compinsky Trio, Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall. 

Edwin and Jewel 
Hughes, two-piano 
W pablaaben Irving 
School. 

Sergei Radamsky, song, 
neering Auditorium. 
Saturday, February 11 

MorNniINnG 

Seymour School of Musical Re- 

education, Hampden Theater. 
AFTERNOON 


New York sata 
Carnegie Hall 
Moritz Rosenthal, 

Hall. 


Steinway 


Bethany 
recital, 
High 


Engi 


Orchestra, 
piano, Town 


EVENING 
Carnegie 


New 


Philharmonic Orchestra, 
fall. 
People’s Chorus of 
Town Hall. 
Sunday, February 12 
AFTERNOON 
Orchestra, 


York, 


Philharmonic Carne 
gie Hall. 

Benno Moiseiwitsch, piano, 
Hall. 

Lynnwood Farnam, 
Church of the Holy 
munion. 

New York Symphony 
Mecca Auditorium. 

League of Composers, 
Theater. 

Matinee Musicale, 
saqdor. 


Town 


organ, 
Com- 


Orchestra, 
Guild 


Hotel Ambas 
EVENING 

Walter Gieseking, 
gie Hall. 

Musical Forum of 
Guild Theater. 

Barbara Lull, 
Theater. 


Carne- 


York, 


piano, 
New 


violin, Bijou 


Carne- 


Edna Thomas, song, Booth Thea 
tre. 

Anna Robenne, 
Street Theater. 

Mimi and Lily Knapp, song and 
violin, Gallo Theater. 


Monday, February 13 
AFTERNOON 
Stell Anderson 


onti, 
Hall. 


dance, 48th 


Sci 
Town 


and Silvio 
two-piano recital, 
EVENING 
Cincinnati 
Hall. 
Beethoven 
fall. 
Lynnwood 
Church of 
munion. 


Tuesday, February 14 
AFTERNOON 
Carreras, 


Orchestra, Carnegie 


Association, Town 


Farnam, 
the Holy 


organ, 
Com 


Maria 
Hall. 

New York 
Astor. 


piano, Town 


Opera Club, Hotel 
EVENING 
Edith Piper, Doris Doe, Charles 
Stratton and Walter Leary, 
The Barbizon. 


Wednesday, February 15 
AFTERNOON 
Andres Segovia, guitar, Town 
Hall. 
EVENING 
Feodor Chaliapin, 
fall. 
Marguerite 
Town Hall. 
Bach Cantata Club, St 
Episcopal Church. 
Julia Glass, piano, 


Hall. 
Thursday, February 16 


MorNING 


Haarlem Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

Eddy Brown Quartet, 
Carlton. 


song, Carnegie 


Valentine, piano, 


Thomas 


Steinway 


Ritz 


AFTERNOON 


New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Carnegie Hall. 
EVENING 
Philharmonic Orchestra, 
gie Hall. 
Alton Jones, piano, 
Irwin Hassell 
Schmidt, 


Carne- 


Town Hall. 
and Adolph 
Steinway Hall. 


MUSICAL 


Friday, February 17 
MorNING 
Biltmore Friday 
cale. 


Morning Musi 


AFTERNOON 
Philharmonic Orchestra, 
_gie Hall 
Carrie Bridewell, 


Hall. 


Carne 


song, Town 


EVENING 
Beethoven Symphony 
Carnegie Hall. 
Minna Krakowski, 
way Hall. 


Saturday, February 18 


Orchestra, 


violin, Stein 


MorNING 
Philharmonic Orchestra 
ae : 
dren’s Concert, Carnegie 


Chil 

Hall 

AFTERNOON 

Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
negie Hall. 

EVENING 

Gerhardt, 


piano, Car 


Elena song, Town 


San Malo, Hotel 


all. 
Ponselle and 
Roosevelt. 


Sunday, February 19 
AFTERNOON 
Philharmonic 
gie Hall. 
Friends of Music, Town Hall 
Lynnwood Farnam, organ, 
Church of the Holy Commu 
nion. 
New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Mecca Auditorium. 
Gisella Neu, violin, 
Auditorium. 


Orchestra, Carne 


Engineering 


COURIER 


Gigli and others, Thea 


ter 


Century 


EVENING 
Associated Warschauer 
Carnegie Hall. 
New York Chamber 
ciety, Plaza Hotel. 
Clarita Sanchez, song, 
Theater 
Monday, February 20 
AFTERNOON 
Constance McGlinchee, piano, 
rown Hall. 
EVENING 


Societies, 
Music So- 


Gallo 


Vladimir Horowitz, 
negie Hall. 

Holland Trio, 

Lynnwood 
Church of 
munion, 


piano, Car 


Town Hall 
Farnam, 
the Holy 


organ, 
Com 


Tuesday, February 21 
EVENING 
Philz “ ‘Ip yhia Orchestra, 
Ha 
Kneisel 


Barbizon 
Quartet, 


Marianne String 
tet, The 

Lenox String 
Hall. 

Philharmonic Orchestra, 
politan Opera House 


Wednesday, February 22 
AFTERNOON 
Kurenko, 


Quar 
Town 


Metro 


Maria 
Hall 


song, Town 
EVENING 
French Concert-Spectacle, Car 
negie Ha 


Emanu-E!] Choir, Town Hall 


Ethel Fox to Sing Mimi 


Quite remarkable has 


been 


the Ethel Fox, 


progress of 


soprano, who is now singing in Havana in Salmaggi’s four 


weeks’ there. Miss 
the San 
debut this season, 
with unanimous 

chosen from the 

and in addition to the 
will sing Mimi in Boheme 
during the week of 


season 


favor. 


Carlo Opera Company, 


she 
for the 
February 


Fox is a regular member of 


with which she made her 


and has been singing on the entire tour 
She 
San Carlo lists for the Cuban engagement, 
roles 


was one of the few artists 


this season she 
time in Havana 


has sung 
first 


13. 


Helen Chase Assists Conductor 


Helen Chase has been assisting the conductor of the 
which will open here soon, 
: Miss Chase 
was 
Tava rehearsals. 
pupils, 


company, 
and Greek Evans as stars. 
her regular teaching, which 
by her work at the 


Alice Busee, both her voice 


Tava 
with Desiree Ellinger 
has now resumed 
less interrupted 

Margaret Speaks and 
continue their success- 


more or 


ful radio engagements both as duetists and _ soloists. 


Carnegie 


Obituary 





Winton James Baltzell 


Winton James Baltzell died on January 10. For the 
eight years, he was a member of the editorial board of The 
University Society of New York. He was also secretary 
of the National Academy of Music, in which capacity he 
served as associate editor of The University Course of 
Music Study, The International Library of Music for Vio- 
linists, and The International Library of Music for Vocal- 
ists. For the latter work, with the codperation of the late 
David Bispham, he prepared two Normal Study volumes 
based on the former’s teaching principles. Mr. Baltzell was 
also the author of many music-historical and biographical 
sketches, The Violinist’s Dictionary, a short monthly Musical 
Record and a work on theory which was uncompleted at the 
time of his death. He was the possessor of a number of 
fine violins. 

The loss of this distinguished and capable musician, who 
worked unceasingly for the musical betterment of others, is 
felt keenly by his business friends and associates, who pay 
unanimous tribute not only to an excellent musician and 
scholar, but also to a man whose kindness and generosity 
will not soon be forgotten. 
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Helge Lindberg 


Finnish baritone, and for sev 
died here at the age 
attack of the 


ViENNA.— Helge Lindberg, 
eral years past a resident of this city, 
of forty from heart failure following an 
grippe. Lindberg, who visited America several years ago 
and who has sung all over Europe, created a sensation her« 
for his phenomenal breath control, which made him a 
specialist in Bach and Handel arias. In former years, 
Lindberg pursued an operatic career. He had the byname 
of the “voiceless” singer, but what his voice lacked in sen 
sual beauty was amply made up by his eminent musicianship 
and striking interpretations. P. B. 


Costantino Palumbo 


Word comes from Naples that 
teacher of Leoncavallo, Giordano, 
died at his villa in Posillipo (a suburb of 
ary 16, at the age of eighty-four. He 
throughout Italy, France and England as 
professor of piano for many years at the Naples Conserva 
tory. He also composed several operas (one of which, 
Pierluigi Farnese, was on a libretto by Boito), various or- 
chestral works, among them a symphony, a string quartet 
and a great number of piano pieces. D. P 
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Anna Case Having Busy Season 

R. E. Johnson, manager for Anna Case, opera and con- 
cert favorite, announces that the soprano is having a season 
of continued activity and is appearing throughout the United 
States. Her first engagement was at the Worcester Music 
Festival, October 6. Ten days later she sang at a ban- 
quet given by Clarence Mackay at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel for the representatives of the Postal Telegraph from 
all over the world. On this occasion, in addition to solos, 
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ANNA CASE, 
wrtrait by the Norwegian artist, Brynjuln 
Strandenaes. 


Juley 


from a pi 


Miss Case 
Juliet. 

The soprano gave her first New York recital in several 
years at Carnegie Hall on November 3 before a large and 
enthusiastic audience. On November 7 she sang in Winni- 
peg, Canada; November 9 at Fort William, and November 
14 at Toronto. Returning to New York, she appeared at 
the Plaza Musicales on November 17, and the next morn- 
ing at the Biltmore Friday Morning Musicales. On De- 
cember 2, Miss Case sang in Wheeling, W. Va., and on 
December 5 at Charlotte, N. C. December 9 she was heard 
at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, N. Y., with the Mun- 
dell Choral Society, and on December 15 at the Metropolis 
Club concert at the Biltmore Hotel. During January, Miss 
Case appeared in New Rochelle and Washington, D. C., and 
also was heard in the Atwater Kent Radio Hour. 

On February 10, the soprano will leave for a tour to the 
Pacific Coast, returning in March to give concerts at Louis- 
Waterbury, Atlantic City, Jersey City, 
making a total of thirty- -six dates. 


was heard with Gigli in a duet from Romeo and 


ville, Lexington, 
Newark and other cities, 


Charles King on Tour W ith Marion Talley 


Charles King is now on tour as accompanist for Marion 
Talley, and everywhere is earning for himself excellent 
tributes from the press. Following his appearance in Bos- 
ton, the Boston Post stated that “As Miss Talley’s accom- 
panist, Charles King was altogether satisfactory,” and the 
3oston Herald declared that “She had the help of Charles 
King as accompanist, who proved himself by his tact and 
skill worth his weight in gold.” 

Altoona, Pa., also had praise for this artist, one of the 
dailies maintaining that “Miss Talley was fortunate in her 
accompanist, Charles King, for the accompaniments were 
done skillfully and sympathetically. Mr. King provided un- 
usually well- balanced support, and contributed much to the 
pleasure of the evening.” 

Saginaw, Mich., was the next city in which a concert was 
given, and, according to the Saginaw Daily News, “The 
duties of pianist were ably carried by Charles King, whose 
work is of the kind that must — invaluable to the star.” 

‘Accompaniments played by Charles King were of the kind 
to heighten her art, not too unobtrusive, just enough,” was 
the verdict of the Columbus Evening Dispatch, following 
the concert in Columbus, Ohio, and the Toronto Daily Star 
was of the opinion that Miss Talley’s accompanist is a very 
skillful artist.” The Detroit News asserted that “For ac- 
companist she was much blessed in Charles King, a capable 
and sensitive musician,” and the Cincinnati Enquirer noted 
that “Charles King officiated at the piano as accompanist, 
a very discriminating and discreet accompanist, too, be it 
said.” 


Niemack “The Possessor of Genuine Talent” 

That the program which Ilza Niemack gave in Utica, 
N. Y., on January 18 was listened to with marked enjoy- 
ment is evident from the review which appeared in the 
Utica Daily Press, an excerpt from which follows: “Miss 
Niemack has technic, good bowing, truth and personality, 
and her name is one which is bound to become established 
on the roster of fame. She was heard first in the Fried- 
mann Bach Grave and J. S. Bach’s Preludium, and these 
scores served as her introduction, announcing her as a 
modest soloist and the possessor of genuine talent—a happy 
combination. Miss Niemack’s most pretentious 
number, the Symphonie Espagnole, Lalo, was done with 
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facility. The andante was convincing and the Rondo was 
brilliant. In response to demands, she played for encore the 
negro chant, Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen. 

Miss Niemack prefaced her final group with one of her own 
compositions, On the Drava, a descriptive writing. To the 
Tschaikowsky-Auer Valse she brought a poetic reading, and 
for the Chopin Nocturne she had a tranquil lilting. Concha, 
a Spanish bit, was delightful, and the Ries Perpetual Mo- 
tion was a most unusual demonstration of capability and 
assurance. Three recalls were the old English air, Believe 
Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms, Indian Snake 
Dance, Burleigh, and the Beethoven Minuet.” 


Laura Huxtable Porter Gives Unique Recital 


An unique recital was that of Laura Huxtable Porter, 
reader and pianist, who appeared at Steinway Hall, New 
York, January 23, in a program in which she read poems 
and played appropriate music immediately afterward as 
illustration; a review of this affair appears elsewhere. 
Dr. Henry ‘Hallam Saunderson, past-president of the Boston 
Browning Society, wrote of her that she had “rare charm, 
presenting parallelisms between great passages of literature 
and music. Her phrases are limpid, animated and spark- 
ling; her language suffused with color. ” He specially men- 
tions her ‘ ‘incomparable use of music.” Other educators en- 
dorsing her in printed testimonials are Dean Harry Sey- 
mour Ross, Emerson College of Oratory; Wallace Conant, 
professor of piano; Dean Linda L. Vardell, Conservatory 
of Music, Red Springs, N. C. Following her New York 
recital, the New York Times said: “An elocutionist of tal- 
ent and a pianist well equipped in technic and temperament 
to illustrate by means of music the poetry she interprets with 
sympathy and understanding. The Tribune stated that she 
“showed enterprise and versatility in a recital which com- 
bined her talents as a reader and pianist é applied 
with enthusiasm and skill, and read with feeling.” The 
Evening Post mentioned “her interesting program of poetry 
and music,” and continued: “she pleased an interested and 
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LAURA HUXTABLE PORTER 


audience.” The Sun devoted space to the recital, 
saying: “Mrs. Porter gave every evidence of careful plan- 
ning delivered poetry with charm played 
with native talent.” 

Previous praises of Mrs. Porter abound in various pub- 
lications, including the Alabama College Record and Fitch- 
burg Sentinel, in which one reads such sentences as “Ar- 
tistic sense was unfailing sincerity and charm... 
program unusually delightful entertaining and edu- 
cational program a gifted artist excellent 
pianist,” etc. 


friendly 


Emanuel Zetlin in Philadelphia Recital 


The fifth faculty recital of the season in Casimir Hall at 
the Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, was given by 
Emanuel Zetlin, gifted violinist and pedagogue. Mr. Zetlin 
recently gave a highly successful recital in New York, and 
on the occasion of his Philadelphia appearance duplicated 
the success which he had made in the metropolis. His first 
number was the B minor sonata of Respighi, which was 
given a_sympathetic reading with Harry Kaufman at the 
piano. Both artists were in accord throughout the number, 
their unity of attack and balance being very commendable. 
Mr. Zetlin’s other offerings were the D major sonata of 
Mozart and a group of shorter numbers by Szymanowski, 
Moussorgsky and Ravel. During the entire program, the 
violinist’s technic was impeccable, his tone of rich and beau- 
tiful quality, bowing flexible, intonation clear, and inter- 
pretations those of the finished artist. 

Catherine De Vogel Charms Audience 

Mme. De Vogel, Dutch soprano, was recently heard in 
the ballroom of the Hotel Pritchard, at Huntington, W. Va., 
assisted by Lena Mol as accompanist. She rendered a pro- 
gram composed of old Dutch, English, and French numbers 
with unusual merit. She displayed a keen appreciation both 
vocally and histrionically for these songs which she has col- 
lected. The proceeds from Mme. De Vogel’s concert will 
go toward the fund for a new club house for the Hunting- 
ton Woman’s Club, before whom it was presented. 
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Elizabeth Simpson’s Pupils in Demand 


Elizabeth Simpson, California pianist and teacher, is in 
demand for the coaching of concert programs, her young 
artists being busy with club and professional engagements. 
One of the most successful appearances of the season was 


. 


ELIZABETH SIMPSON 


recently given in San Francisco and repeated in Piedmont 
and Berkeley by Elwin Calberg, a professional member of 
Miss Simpson's coaching class. This brilliant young pianist 
played a program which might have given pause to a more 
mature artist—the Bach-Busoni Chaconne, Chopin’s B flat 
minor sonata, Valses Poeticos by Granados, Triana by Al- 
beniz, Rachmaninoff’s Polka and the prelude in B minor, 
Ravel’s Ondine, and the Naila Arabesque by Dohnanyi, with 
a sprinkling of lighter numbers. In the entire program 
Calberg displayed dignity, breadth of conception, brilliance 
and virtuosity, with a splendid sense of artistic and poetic 
values. A large audience tendered him an enthusiastic re- 
ception. He has since played at the San Francisco Mu- 
sical Club, and in joint recitals with Harold Gates, baritone. 

Other members of Miss Simpson’s coaching class who are 
soon to be heard in concert are Doris Osborne and George 
Kelly. 


London String Quartet Inspires Poem 


The following poem, dedicated to the London String 
Quartet, was read to these musicians in the Artists’ Room 
of the Statler Hotel, Buffalo, at the close of their weeks’ 
performances there. The London String Quartet gave a 
historical cycle of string music, appearing for six consecu- 
tives evenings under the auspices of the Buffalo Music 


Foundation. 
Ture Lonpon Srrinc Quartet 


When London plays, we close our eyes 

And earthly cares fall to the ground, 

Like out worn garments cast away; 

Fresh robed, our souls, in flowing melodies. 

Within the orb, a new world lies 

While strings softly paint profound 

Promise, dawn of the new born day: ; 

Hope, carpeted with spring, sings harmonies. 

Then from the purer air, joy brings 

Wond’rous peace to the finite mind 

As winging winds cross craggy crests, 

Transposing low pitched thoughts to higher key. 

’Tis now the glorious choir sings 

Triumphant chants of holy kind, 

Bringing praise; our Golden Bough’s thrice blest 

With creeds of immortality. 

Dream pictures of cool tunneled glades 

Ringing with liquid songs of birds, 

Shadows on limpid ribbon streams 

Caseading molten silver from the hills. 

Leaves sway in waves of light and shade; 

Plucked notes, in pizzicatto, heard 

Like sunshine dancing with its beams 

Upon the netted gravel of the rills. 

We live anew as their sweet strains 

Weave tapestries along the loom 

Of life in threads of rose and gold; 

The diapasoned pattern deftly laid 

By t players, Persian sketns 

Richly covering memory’s room 

With cadenced chords. They ever hold 

Our souls, for beauty manifestly made. 

We honour them who worlds reveal 

With throbbing bows a vaster height 

The captive spirit has not seen $ 

Until set free by music’s soaring wings. 

We scale cerulean clouds and feel 

God’s hand directing, in its might, 

Inspired apostles who sow and glean 

The heavenly harvest with their strings. 
Louise Laycock Seymour. 


Karl Krueger’s Young People’s Concerts 


The popularity of young people’s symphony concerts is 
growing constantly in this country. More and more are 
orchestra leaders making this interesting form of musical 
education part of their seasonal concert activity. Karl 
Krueger, conductor of the Seattle, Wash., Symphony Or- 
chestra, in addition to doing excellent work in that city 
along formal symphonic lines, has achieved a decided suc- 
cess with his young people’s series. The Seattle press is 
unstinting in its praise of these affairs. One paper com- 
mented: “The spirit of friendly freedom and understanding 
between conductor and young audience was a_ beautiful 
thing to witness. During the interpretations of the num- 
bers, they sat listening attentively, and if replies were some- 
times incorrect, there was no embarrassment on either side. 
Through the story of the compositions ran a bright thread 
of whimsicality, and a design of subtlety vastly pleasing.” 
The Seattle Times stated: “Most remarkable of all was the 
manner in which they received the work of the artists. 
Young bodies that ordinarily are given to squirming and 
twisting under the pressure of having to sit still too long, 
remained rigid. Fingers that surely must have been edu- 
cated in the fine art of paper-wad shooting were singularly 
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still. Eyes that usually are given to much roving in search 
of new sights, gazed steadfastly at the stage, and ears that 
undoubtedly have been pulled many times in punishment for 
minor offenses were attuned closely to the melodies that 
issued from the instruments. It was in a word, amazing.” 
And again: “Mr. Krueger's addenda was _ proportioned 
deftly. He combined clarity of expression with an under- 
standing manner in a way to avoid any feeling that he was 
patronizing his hearers. The musicianship of the 
orchestra as in its first formal concert last Monday night, 
was projected with authentic artistry and thorough devotion 
to the composers’ thoughts. Most praiseworthy, indeed, is 
this venture of Seattle’s truly fine orchestra, and one, judg- 
ing from yesterday’s performance, that will have a lasting 
effect.” 


Mignon Sutorius Has Requisites for Success 

“Voice, ability and character—the last in italics, please— 
are the qualities that underlie the success of Mignon Suto- 
rius,” says Conal O’C. Quirk, who for four seasons has 
been guiding the vocal destinies of the young singer. 

“By character I mean the capacity to endure, and, if need 
he, to suffer; for such is invariably the lot of those who 
would win any of the real and lasting prizes that fall to 
the lot only of those who possess the three aforementioned 
requisites. 

“To impress the astute and enterprising Mr. and Mrs 
William Hammer of the Philadelphia Grand Opera and to 
pass the test of the lynx ears of Maestro Guerieri of that 
organization is sufficient testimony to the merits of Mignon 
Sutorius, vocally and histrionically.” 

Referring to her appearance as Lola in Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana on December 22, the Philadelphia Inquirer said: “The 
Lola of almost any performance of Cavalleria Rusticana 
customarily calls for comment third or fourth down the list 


MIGNON SUTORIUS 


of principals. But Miss Sutorius certainly changed tha: last 
night, giving a certain vixenish vitality and convincing co- 
quetry to the role, which gave fresh force to the dramatic 
action, and singing with good, round tones that were ably 
placed and produced.” 


James Massell’s Pupils Busy 


_ Margaret Hoffman is soloist at the Methodist Church, 
Greenwood, N. J., and Margaret J. Gibbin sings in the same 
church, in the ensemble. Naomi Pitta, Spanish-American 
soprano, writes from Jacksonville that she made a “big 
hit” with her solo number in The Fire of Spain. Flora 
Bramley, newly discovered film star at Hollywood, writes 
that she is anxious to study again with Mr. Massell. Bettie 
Lawrence is overwhelmed with offers as dancer and singer 
in vaudeville acts; she is now with the Keith Circuit. Isa- 
belle Austin, known to radio fans for her beautiful voice 
and excellent diction, completed her engagement at the Lyric 
Theater with the movie show, Gaucho. Styephan Slye- 
poushkin, basso cantante, writes of his continuous success 
as soloist with the Kibalchich Chorus. Harry Doktoroff 
is associated with Hit the Deck; he has a tenor voice of 
two and one-half octaves range, also great beauty and power, 
with which he hopes to do greater things. All of these are 
pupils of James Massell. 


Radamsky Recital, February 10 

Tomorrow evening, February 10, at the Engineer’s Audi- 
torium, Sergei Radamsky, tenor, will give his first song 
recital of the season. Radamsky has lately returned from 
Russia, where he sang in concert and opera. He will go back 
to Russia in March to begin an operatic engagement and 
fulfill concert dates. 

Mr. Radamsky has chosen an extremely varied and inter- 
esting program for his recital, which includes songs by 
Osma, Zandonai, Gnessin, Borodin, Schechter, Kortchmariev, 
etc. He will sing in Spanish, Italian and Russian. Some 
of the Russian songs are the very latest product of musical 
Russia, having been composed in 1927, and can be described 
as quasi Folk Songs and Workman Songs. 


Cahier Pupils Well Received 

Mme. Cahier’s pupil, Géta Ljungberg of the Staatsoper 
in Berlin was recently invited by Richard Strauss to sing 
Salome under his personal direction in the Strauss Week 
in Mannheim, Germany. The press of Mannheim showered 
her with praise. Said the Tageblatt: “Ljungberg’s voice 
has a certain slender elegance like her body; she is master 
of dramatic expression and stays always in the natural 
boundary of good taste even when the growing lust for the 
head of John the Baptist reaches ecstasy.” 

Another pupil, Georgia Standing, sang the alto part in The 
Messiah in Salt Lake City. 
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Frederic Baer, baritone, sang in The Dream Fg Geron 
tius, with the Oberlin Music al Union at Oberlin, College 
on January 17. This was the third appearance of y~ ari- 
tone at the college. Apr: 908 of Mr. Baer’s work in a per- 
formance of the Messiah in Worcester, Mass., December 
27, J. Vernon Butl mductor of the Oratorio Society of 
that city wrote “ee scored high. I feel that he an 
excellent Messial and that he can always be relied 
upon to giv interpretation of the work. 
have never about his singing; it is al- 
ways go d and 
Horatio Connell, aritone, appeared in recital recently 
fore the members of the New Century Club, Philadelphia, 
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ape Warren Erb Groce the Lafayette Male Chorus 
esper service at the Colton Memorial Chapel of La- 
fayette College, Ez Pa, on January 22. Of special in 
terest was Mr. Erb’s God Is a Spirit, sung by A. LeRoy 
Baker and the chorus, which numbers one hundred voices. 
Hallett Gilberté’s compositions will be sung by Georg 
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in honor of Maxime Mongendre, Consul General of France 
on February 12. Anne Gilberté will recite 
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Symphony Orchestra a few one of the 
til young women on the stage is 
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of a musical typewriter which has aroused con 
terest yurt with a number of the 
Symphony players after her recent 
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which they hope will be useful in adapting the instrument 
for use in the preparation of orchestra scores. 

The Hart House String Quartet, which devoted its 
entire Toronto season last year to Beethoven, in celebration 
of his centenary, will make variety a feature of its 1928 
programs. The classic and standard and new works by mod- 
ern and contemporary composers were mingled in the five 
programs which this organization presented in Toronto; 
and the same works are being repeated in the course of the 
quartet’s American tours. 

Edward Johnson sang the leading roles at two bene- 
fit performances at the Metropolitan Opera House, appear- 
ing as Jose in Carmen on January 27 for the benefit of the 

3abies Hospital of New Work, and on February 3, as the 
Henchman in The King’s Henchman for the scholarship 
fund of the New York Vassar Club. 

Charles Kitchell conducted the Chansonelle Chorale 
in an interesting program at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, on January 16. The chorus and the assisting 
artist, Judson House, tenor, were well received by the audi- 
ence. 

Arthur Middleton recently appeared in the Elijah with 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, and also gave recitals in 
Meadville, Pa., and West Hartford, Conn., where he made 
two appearances with Paul Althouse. In the spring Mr. 
Middleton will tour the Pacific Coast. 

Marie Miller, harpist, was the guest of honor at the 
luncheon given by the Woman Pays Club on January 31 
at the Park Lane, New York. 

Milo Miloradovich will sing Sieglinde in Wagner's Die 
Walktire which will be given in concert form at the Century 
Theater, New York, on the afternoon of February 12. The 
singer is an artist-pupil of the Bel Canto Studio in Stein- 
way, Hall, New York. 

Mary Miller Mount played her usual musicianly ac 
companiments when she appeared at the Philomusian Club, 
Philadelphia, in the costume recital given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Burton Piersol on January 24. 

N. Lindsay Norden planned one of his usual appro- 
priate and enjoyable musical services at the First Presby- 
terian Church, Germantown, on the evening of January 22. 
Under his direction, Mendelssohn’s Christus, an unfinished 
oratorio, was given by the choir. The service was opened 
with an organ solo by Mr. Norden, and for the final number 
he played an improvisation. 

Margaret Northrup, soprano, will leave for Canada ou 
February 12, to broadcast for the Maple Leaf Milling Com- 
pany of Toronto, Ontario, on the following day. Miss 
Northrup is popular in Canada, having sung there for three 
consecutive seasons. 

Nikolai Orloff, who scored a success at the Bagby 
Musicales last season, increased this favorable impression 
when he appeared there again on January 9. Mr. Orloff 
and Florence Austral, with John Amadio, flutist, were the 
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artists at the Kinsolving Series in Orchestral Hall, Chicago, 
on January 11, 

Fred Patton, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, will sing the title role in Elijah on May 17 at the 
Westchester, N. Y., Festival, under the direction of Albert 
Stoessel, at which time the chorus and soloists will be ac- 
companied by the New York Symphony Orchestra. In 
April the popular baritone will have four performances 
with another major symphony orchestra, the Detroit Sym- 
phony under Gabrilowitsch, two appearances being in De- 
troit and two in New York in the Bach St. Matthew Pas- 
s10n, 

Gilbert Ross, violinist, played with success in the fol- 
lowing colleges last season and has been re-engaged for 
appearances there this year: Yale, Boston Tech, Harvard, 
Hamilton, Wesleyan and Princeton. 

Anton Rovinsky, New York pianist, has a flair for 
the novel. Three programs which he is to offer during his 
tour on the Pacific coast illustrate his ability in this direc- 
tion. They will be entitled Bach Through the Ages. 

Alfredo San Malo, South American violinist, will re- 
turn to New York for a joint concert with Rosa Ponselle 
at the Hotel Roosevelt, February 18. 

Grace Stevenson, harpist, of Washington, D. C., re- 
cently was guest soloist in three concerts with the U. S. 
Marine Band Orchestra. Miss Stevenson is the cousin of 
Captain Taylor Bransom, leader of the Marine Band. 

Tofi Trabilsee was pleased with the success of his 
pupil, Samuel Ginsberg, who sang at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, January 29. The young singer is fast making a name 
for himself. 

Verdi Club’s musical and dramatic afternoon on Feb- 
ruary 10, at the Waldorf-Astoria. Hotel, will have the fol- 
lowing artists: Georgette Nyrielle, soprano, who is to sing 
Gilberté songs in costume, with the composer at the piano; 
Alexander Kisselburgh, baritone; Josephine Beach, reader, 
and St. Clair Bayfield, presenting Essex Dane, English 
actress, in her play, Wrong Numbers. A thé dansante is 
scheduled for February 25 at the Hotel Roosevelt. 

Reinald Werrenrath includes among the engagements 
he is now fulfilling in Florida an appearance at the Miami 
Beach Gardens Course and one at a private musicale at the 
home of Theodore Dickerman. 
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SAMUEL GINSBERG, 
baritone and artist-pupil of Tofi Trabilsee, and the possessor 
of a powerful voice and much personal charm. He sang 
January 29 at a reception to Rudolph Kruger, well known 
music lover, at Hotel Astor, New York, winning his way 
to all hearts through sheer beauty of voice and style. Many 
professionals said it was a “genuine musical treat,’ which 
the audience echoed in long sustained applause. 


ee 


AMY EVANS, 
soprano, who is winning success in concert and as a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 


MARY LEWIS, 
photographed in her home town, Little Rock, at the entrance 
to the new High School, which was dedicated recently uth 
a recital given by the soprano. 
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LEON GLASSER, 
etolinist, whose large class of pupils gave a delightful recit 


ALTON JON 
pianist, who will be heard in his annual piano recital at the 
Town Hall on Thursday evening, February 16. Mr. Jones 
will play an interesting program, comprising works by Han- 
del, Brahms, Schumann and L 
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EARLE LAROS, 


pianist-conductor, who is now under Recital Management 
Arthur Judson. In the past Mr. Laros’ engagements largely 
have been attended to his secretary, his a 

have now extended in such a manner that he has 

place himself under this exclusive dire Mr 

appeared exter rly in recital and as s 

Among the or tras th which he 

New York Philharmonic, New York 

phia Orchestra, Cincinnati Orchestra, Russion Symp 

the Volpe Orchestra and others. He ts conductor j 
Easton Symphony Orchestra, and is to be congratulated f 
bringing the work of this organization up to a high degr 

i ence. (PJ Bachrach.) 
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